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BESIDES the correction of 
many inaccuracies^ which the Author 
waSy through Indisposition, unable to 
attend to zvhile the former Edition was 
going through the Press^ such Illustra- 
tions have been added, and such Altern- 
ations made^ in the present Edition, as 
it is hoped will render the subject per- 
fectly clear and intelligible to readers 
of every description. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



'TpHE degeneracy of mankind in the 
-*• present period, compared with 
the preceding, has been a favourite 
theme of declamation in every age. 
But declamation has not the force of 
argument: the former may embellish 
sophistry, but it is only the latter that 
can elicit truth. • 

To form a just and true estimate 
of the degeneracy or improvement of 
any particular period, requires such an 
accurate and extensive knowledge of 
circumstances and events, such ele- 
vated and comprehensive views of 

causes 



causes and efFefts; that few, even 
among the wisest of the sons of men, 
can be supposed equal to the task. 

Difficult, however, as it may be to 
ascertain this point to its full extent, 
there are certain principles intimately 
conneded with the important question, 
which are happily within the reach of 
every thinking being. That that so- 
ciety which contains the greatest num- 
ber of wise and virtuous individuals, 
is the happiest and most perfeft, cannot 
admit of doubt ; and that the wisdom 
and virtue of individuals will be in a 
great measure in proportion to the pains 
bestowed on their education, is equally 
evident; wherever, therefore, educa- 
tion becomes an objeft of universal 
interest and attention, we may safely 
pronounce society to be in a state of 
progrejssive improvement. 

From 
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From the number of writers upon the 
subject of Education that have lately 
appeared, and from the favourable re- 
ception which their various treatises 
and systems have met with from the 
public, an inference may be drawn, 
highly pleasing to every philanthropic 
mind. Insensible must be the soul, 
that does not take an interest in what 
so nearly concerns the happiness and 
prosperity of the society in which he 
lives; and narrow the heart, which does 
not extend that interest to the happi- 
ness of the succeeding generatioji ! 

Inspired by this sentiment, the wri- 
ter of the following pages has taken 
up the pen, not to criticize the systems 
of others, nor to offer mechanical rules 
for facilitating the workof instrudion, 
but humbly to throw in her quota of 
observation and experience, as a small 
addition to the general stock, j. 
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It appears to her, that upon the im- 
portant subjeft of education rules arc 
less necessary than principles; and 
that it is by implicitly following the 
former, as they have been laid down 
by eminent writers, without examining 
the latter, that disappointment has so 
frequently ensued. 

The same praftice would be followed 
by the like consequence in every 
branch of science. 

The agricultural improver, who, on 
the northern side of the Grampian 
Hills, should implicitly adopt the plan 
of husbandry laid down by the Devon- 
shire farmer, would have but sorry 
crops. In vain would he boast, that 
his ploughs were of the same construc- 
tion, that his furrows were of equal 
depth, and that he had, in spite of 
frosts and s»ow, of storm and tempest, 

committed 
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committed the seed to the relu6anl 
bosom of the earth on the appointed 
day : of his labours and his toil, the 
sole reward would be mortification and 
disappointment! But, if instead of 
proceeding by rules adapted to a more 
genial climate and more benignant 
soil, the Northern agriculturist direfts 
his attention to the nature of soil in 
general, with all its particular modifica^ 
tions; if he studies the temperature of 
the region in which he lives, and care- 
fully proves the principles he thus ac- 
quires, by the test of observation and 
experience; he will literally *' sow in 
" hope, and reap in joy, bringing his 
^* sheaves with him." 

So to the Writer of the following 
Letters it appears to be with regard to 
the work of Education, which, with- 
out some knowledge of the principles 

of 



ef the human mind, must frequently 
be labour lost. To an examination 
of these principles as far as early edu- 
cation is concerned, and to the prac- 
tical inferences arising from them, 
the present volume is devoted. Ori- 
ginally undertaken at the request of 
a particular friend, it is, in the san-^ 
guine^hope of being tnore extensively 
useful, now submitted to the public. 
Far, however, from encouraging the 
chimerical idea of influencing the opi* 
nions of the prejudiced, or of teaching 
the giddy and unthinking votiaries of 
foily and fashion to listen to the voice 
of reason ; the views of the author are 
solely confined to giving assistance to 
the young but conscientious parent, 
who, anxiously solicitous for the virtue 
and happiness of her offspring, is in 
danger of being bewildered afnid the 

variety 
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variety of systems that offer themselves 
as unerring guides in the important 
path of education. Did the abilities of 
the writer bear any proportion to her 
zeal, she would have little reason to 
doubt of success; but however limited 
her powers, if advantage to any indi- 
vidual should result from her present 
employment of them, she Mill rejoice 
in the refleftion that she has not lived 
in vain ! 
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LETTER L . 

Preliminarj/.Observaiians.''r-Tn^uence qfeaV'- 
ly Association ^xempiified in the charac- 
ters of the Hindoos and JImericans.'r' Sub- 
ject dividid into two branches, viz. the 
Culture of IKe Beart, arid Uhdefstdnding* 
'--'Reasons for treating of ihe farmer first. 
''^Temi Association explained by ejrafn^ 
pies. — The £n4 and Object (f JEdnqa^tim 
to be thoroughly xiscertaincd. - . 



^ MY DEAR FRIEND, 

.T^HE ta£k you have fo long affigncd me 
-*" is at length commenced; and had in- 
clination only been confulted, fhould have 
been undertaken at a much more early pe- 
riod; but whilft friendfhip impelled to an 
immediate compiiapce with your requeft, 
VOL. !• B reflection 



't<AcSSion convinced me of the neccflity of 
delay. 
The more deeply I contemplated the fub- 
jeft of education, the more thoroughly was 
I imprefled with a fenfe <)f its importance. 
tVTiat I had atfirft confidereft :^s e?ify and 
fimple, appeared upon dqfe. infpc^iion to 
be di^cult and complex; and . as I traced 
^csifk tp their caufcs, I frequently found 
droumftaii^esL I had OTCclooked aauiffing, 
t4fe4nt6 mUeignittide, 8i6u branch out into 
e6itifek|tidi(^ unfcen airf 

Every difcovery I made, tended tb'en- 
creafe diffidence in my owb abilities ; which 
I became truly feniible were inadequate to 
the due performance of a talk fo arduous. 
With this confcioufnefs,! (hould have been 
highly culpable, raihly' to have under- 
taken it. 

On every fnbjed that requires ferious 
inveftfgation, our fex is doomed to experi- 
ence the double difadvantage arifing from 
original conformation of mmd, and a defec- 
tive 



tivc education. From the quicknefs of 
our perceptions we are frequently liable^ 
*^ where we fee a little, to imagine a great 
deal, and fo jump to a condulion;" while, 
from an education conduAed upon no re- 
gular plan, we acquire no regular aflbcia-^ 
tions in our ideas, no accurate arrange^ 
ment, no habit of mental application. Of 
Nature, indeed, we have little reafon to com* 
plain. She has fufEcicntly qualified us for 
that fpherc in which (he evidently intended 
we fhould move; and that this fphere h 
neither undignified nor confined, fhe has 
rendered evident, from the intelledual fa* 
culties with which fhe has endowed us. 
Why thefe (hould be given to us as a seakd 
book which ought not to be opened, I con- 
fefs L cannot comprehend. Nor can I, 
perhaps, plead the caufe of my fex more 
efieftually, than by explaining the influence 
of early education; and thus rendering it 
evident to every unprejudiced mind, that 
if women were fo edacated as to qualify 

them 
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them for the proper performance of this 
momentous duty, it would do more towards 
thcprogrcffive improvement of the fpecies, 
than all the difcoveries of fcience, and the 
refearches of philofophy. 

Could the biographers of illuftrious men 
attain a perfefi knowledge of all they had 
received from early education, I am fuUy 
perfuaded, that it would (hed a luftre on the 
maternal charafler, confpicuous as glori- 
ous.* " Never," obfervcd a man of ac- 



* An honourable teftimooy to the truth of what is 
here advanced, is given by St. Paul in his epiiUe to Ti- 
motiiyy to whom he fays: ** When I call to remem- 
bt^oce the unfeigned iaith that i^ in thee, 'which dnueU 
first in thy grandmother Loh^ and thy jnother Eunice^ 
dnd I izm persaaded that in thee also?* — a Tim. L 5. 
.The J^iilofian Tacitus feems, likewiie, to have taken 
a generous i^eafune in pointing out the iufiuence of 
maternal inftrudion': an illuffaious infbince of which 
he XaSt given in the Hfe of Agricola . ^ Julia Procillaj 
Agricpla'^ mother, was," fays Tacitus, " refpeded for 
the purity of her manners. Under her care^ and at 
it <were in her hofom^ the tender mjnd of her fon was 
tK)ined to fcicnce and every liberal accompliihroent." 
Sec Murphy's Tranflation of Tacitus, vol. iv. The 
di^eheracy of morals under the Emperors is, by this 

diftinguifhed 
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knowledged fenfe and penetration, ^^ never 
have I known a man remarkable for wif- 
dom and virtae, who was the fon of a 
fooliih mother." Nor will the aflertion 
appear extraordinary, when we confider, 
tow often the tempers and difpofitions^r 
&lfely attributed to nature, may be traced 
to impreffions received in infancy. A h& 
which might eafily be afccrtaincd by obfer- 
vation on the characters around us ; but 
as objcfts prefiing fo clofcly upon the fight, 
as to have their pans ncceffarily viewed in 
fucceilion, have a lefs flriking effeA than 
thofe that can be furveyed at a fingle 
glance, 1 fhall beg leave to prefent you 
with fome proofs of the inBuence of early 
education, which appear to my mind fuffici- 
cntly convincing. 

Whether we cafl: our eyes on the effe- 
minate and indolent inhabitants of the £aff, 

diftinguiffied author^ traced to the period when mo- 
thers began to giTe np the education of their children 
V> Oxfts and hirdiogs. 

or 
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or tnra our attention to the more fturdy 
favages of the Weftem hemifphere, dill we 
(hall find the efiefls of early education too 
potent for time to e&ce, or death itfelf to 
conquer, A fenfible and accompliflied tra- 
veller of my own fex, after having given a 
conciie, but flriking account of the rdi-^ 
gion and manners of the Hindoos, obferves 
as follows:* — " It is aftonilhing with what 
^* (bidnefs the Hindoos obferve thefe rules, 
** even to starving themselves to death, ra^ 
** ther than break through them^ The 
** children of the Hindoos are not to be 
** tempted to eat any thing forbidden, eU 
^^ ther by perfuafion, or by offering them 
^^ the greateft delicacies; which I have 
« often been witnefs of," " // is thefirji 
** impresfton their minds receive; they arc 
** ufcd to feeing it ftriftly obferved by their 
^' own and other cafts; it grows up with 
^^ them ^s the firfl: and mpft abfolute law, 

f See Mrs. Kinderiley's L$|uiers Irpni lodi^ 

^« an4 
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*^ and is perhaps obfervedwithsioreftriA* 
^ ndb than aoy other law, rdigknis or 
^ civile by any nation nnder the fun/' 

Never, fnrely, was the abiding influence 
of firft impreflions more evidently difplayed 
than in this firfn and undeviating adherence 
to early principle, evinced by a people re- 
markable for feeblenefs of mind, and gen- 
denefs of manners. That the fonitode, 
or rather torpid refignation, with which 
this feeble race have been obferved to en- 
dure the extremity of bodily fiifferiog, 
may with more juftice be attributed to early 
fnfpired ibitiment, than to' caufes merely 
phyiical, is rendered obvious by the fimi- 
lar operation of iimilar caufes, on a peo- 
ple, whofe charaAer and maimers are in 
other rcfpefts very widely different. That 
ccmtcmpt of pain and death, which forms 
fuch a prominent feature in the charader 
of the American favage, can by no means 
be afcribed to an organization and temper- 
ament fimilar to diat of the Hindoo. It is 

explaippj 
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ecplained by the hoDeft traveller Charle- 
voix in a few words; when, after having 
given fome aftbniftiing inftances, of the 
amazing conftancy and firmncfs evinced by 
thefavages of both fexes, in bearing the 
extreme of bodily torture, ** fuffcring for 
** many hours, and fometimes for many 
** days together, the (harpeft eflfefts of fire, 
** and all that the moft induftrious fury can 
*^ invent to make it moft painful, without 
*^ letting a figh cfcape ;" he adds, " the 
*^ favages exercife tliemfclves in this all 
*^ their Jhes^ and accustom their children 
** to it from their tenderest year^. We 
" have fecn little boys and girls tie them- 
** felves together by one arm, and tie a 
" lighted coal between them^ to fee which of 
<* them would shake it afffirji:^ 

If education can thus conquer the moft 
powerful feelings of nature, fubdue appe- 
tite, and render the foul fuperior to phyfi- 
eal fenfation; what may it not be expe£^ed 
vx cffeft, when dircfted to the control of 

the 
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the malevolent paffions, the fubjcaion of 
the irregular appetites, the cultivation of 
benevolence^ and. the improvement of in- 
tclleft ? The pains that are taken by the 
Hindoo, to affociate the idea of ^^^rf with a 
ftrift adherence to the duties prefcribed by 
his religion, and the idea of evil with the 
flighted deviation from the rules of his caft, 
arc rendered eflFeftual from the period of 
their commencement ; while the aflbciations 
thus produced are rendered permanent 
by the force of habit and example. Were 
the praftice of the parent at war with his 
precepts; did he indulge himfelf in eating 
of the forbidden food, while he gave grave 
leflbns to his children on the duty of ab- 
ftaining from it; can we believe that the 
impreflions made upon their minds would 
be powerful or abiding ? If whWe by words 
he exprefled his abhorrence of thofe who, 
by a breach of the laws of Brama, had loft 
their cast, he received, cheriflied, and ca- 
yeffed thefe degenerate beings ; would all 

the 
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the mdtgnation he could exprcisy lead the 
witnefles of his condad to aflbciate the 
idea of loss of cast with irremediable di(. 
grace? Such inconfiftencies the Hindoo 
and the favage leave to the praAice of the 
enlightened Chriftians of Europe! 

To the inftances I have adduced, thou- 
, fands might be added from the more fami- 
liar fcenes of life, to prove the infinite im« 
portance of watching over the early a£fo- 
ciations of good and evil ; as on thefe de^ 
pend the dire^ion of the afie£lion$ and de« 
fires of the heart. To this fubjed I mean to ' 
4evote the firft feries of Letters. I Ihall then 
proceed to the Cultivation of the Under- 
ftanding; not as a feparate branch of educa* 
tion, for it will appear evident that nei- 
ther heart nor underftanding can be culti- 
vated effectually, if an exclufive attcnucm 
be at any time paid to either ; but I fiiali 
fo divide them, for the purpofe of more 
ckar elucidation. And as I think it proba- 
ble thefe Letters may be made public, I 

Oiafif 



iball not confine myfelf to fuch topics as 
might merely fuit. the particular circum^ 
ftances of my friend. 

From moil of the writers on education 
it would appear, that it is only to people 
of rank and fortune that education is a 
matter of any importance. By fuch alone 
can the fyftems that are generally propo- 
fed, be adopted. To fuch, therefore, muft 
we believe them to be exclufively addrcffed. 
To make fine ladies dxid finiflied gentlemen 
forms no part of my plan, which has for 
its object the fubjeAion of the paifions, tl)e 
direction of the a£Fe6lions, and the cultiva- 
tion of the faculties that are common to 
the whole huipan race. , 

In treating uf this importantfubjed, I (hall 
give precedence to the examination of th<^ 
defires and averfions which are the fprings 
of humati condud^, becaufe their influence 
commences, in fpme meafure, with our ex* 
iftence. In the produAion of our inteU 
\%Qlxxa^ faculties J^ature operates by a flow 

?p4 
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and gradual procefs. When her wife re- 
golations arc attended to, and not counter- 
aftcd by our officious folly, one feculty at- 
tains fufficient vigour, before another is 
produced to affid in its developement. But 
defire and averfion, \^hich may be termed 
the germ of the paffions, appear in the 
eariy dawn of life ; and (hew fymptoms of 
ilrength and vigour at a period when the 
higher intdledual faculties are yet feeble 
and imperfed. Hence the neccffity of 
paying an early and unceafing attention to 
evefy circumftance which tends to call forth 
thefe aftive powers, which, without fuch 
fuperintendance, may become inftrumcntal 
to the mifery of the poffeflbn 

Upon the direftion given to defire and 
averfion, the whole of moral conduft en- 
tirely depends. And if it be by means of 
early and powerful affociations, that the 
defires and averfions of the foul are prin- 
cipally excited ; it neceffarily follows, that 
to watch over the affociations which are 

formed 
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formed by the tender mind^ becomes a 
duty of the firft importance. 

The eSeds of affoctation are daily expc* 
rienced by all; but as the tertn made ufe 
of to explain thefe effeds may not be fa- 
miliar Co every reader of my own fcx, a 
few obfervat ions upon it may not be un- 
acceptable. This was omitted ia the for- 
mer edition, from a confidence that the 
application of the term would fufficiently 
explain its meaning. But in this, I find, I 
have been miftaken. A Lady, whofe 
powers of wit and judgment can be e^^- 
celled by nothing but her own candour and 
benevolence, has convinced me of my 
error, by affuring me that, however fami- 
liar the philofophical ufe of the term might 
be to a certain clafs of readers, to fuch as 
had never heard of any other associations 
than thofe of the Loyal Volunteers ^ it was 
to the laft degree perplexing. Fcw^ it 
is probable, are in this predicament; but 
for the fake of thofe few, it may be necef- 

fary 
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faryto obfervc, that theaflbciations which 
take place in oar ideas, are feldom voluH'^ 
teersj but are united by laws that are to the 
laft degree arbitrary ; and that their union, 
when onc^ formed, is no longer at the will 
of a fopcrior, but frequently remains in- 
diffoluble, notwithftanding the commands 
rffued by reafon for difbanding them. • A 
little refleftion will rendet the truth of 
this obfervation obvious, even to the mofl 
inconfiderate. 

Who could behold the fpot upon which 
a dear friend was murdered, without the 
moft lively fenfations of horror? Why 
are thefe fenfations called forth by the fight 
of the place? Is it not from the ftrength 
of that aflbciation, which conneds the idea 
of the place with the idea of the horrid 
deed ? Let any perfon of common fenfi- 
bility fay, whether the fcenes which they 
have been accuftomed to view in company 
with a beloved objeA do not, particularly 
after long abfcnce, recal that objeft to the 

mind 
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mind, and introduce trains of ideas with 
which that pbjeA is conneded? Thefe 
trains of ideas are linked together by the 
laws of aflbciation ; nor can they be broken 
oflF, but by the introduction of new aflbcia- 
tions« When the mind is perfefily at 
cafe, and free from the influtece of all vio- 
lent emotions, the flighted incident will be 
fnfficient to introduce this change; but 
when under the influence of paflHon, the 
mind reje&s every idea that is not clearly 
Itflbdated with die prevalent difpofltion, 
and the circumftances which have produced 
it. It is this which renders tlie difcourfes. 
of a mind at eafe fo feldom falutary to the 
afflicted. The aflbciations of the former 
are unconneAed and defultory; they take 
a wide fcope, and are eafily diverted into 
new channels. The aflbciations of the 
latter are confined by paflion ; and are ac- 
cordingly circumicribed within narrow 
bounds. To be able to enter in to the aflb* 
€iati<Mis of a mind, labouriqg under any 

violent 
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violent tmotion, is therefore not only n&- 
ccflary to the poet, whofc province it is 
to defcribe the pafTions, but to the philan- 
thropic, who wiibes to allay their fury. 
It is the (Irehgth of aflbciation which ren- 
ders even the flightcft aUiifion to whatever 
is in any degree connected with the prefent 
feelings; fufficient toroufe the energy of 
paflion. Many fine inftances of this might 
be given from the writings of Shakefpeare^ 
who appears to have been perfeftlymafter 
of all the afTociadons of the human mmd* I 
fliall only take notitc of one paifagc, which 
will fcrve to illuftrate what I have advanced. 
The gallant Hotfpur^ whofe ardent 
foul had been roufcd to rcfcntmcnt by 
the manner in ' which the monarch had 
demanded from him, his Scottifb prifoners, 
is rcprcfcnted, fometime after this tranf- 
aftion, in conference with his father and 
Worceftcr. In the courfc of the convcr- 
fation, the Scottilli prifoncrs are incidents 
ally mentioned by Worceftcr. Percy 

catches 
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catches fire at the found ; and inftead of 
attending, to the purport of his uncle*s 
fpeech, calls out in indignation, 

« I'll keep them all— 
** By Heav'n he fhall not have a Scot of them: 
** No, if a Scot would fare his foul, he fhaD not; 
« Vn keep them, by this hand/' 

Here we have a ftriking inftance, and 
one that h true to nature, of the power of 
affociation. The idea of the infult he had 
received being fo ftrongly connefted with 
the idea of the Scottifli prifoncrs, concern- 
ing whom the difpute firft arofe, it was im- 
poffible to hear ^hem mentioned without 
bringhag all the ideas aflbciatcd with them 
into the mind. Thefe roufed the dormant 
paffion, to which he gave vent in the ebul- 
lition of rage above cited. 

The above inftadccs may, it is hoped, 
fuffice to give a juft notion of the term ^x- 
sociation^ applied in a philofophical fenfc* 
It may, however, be proper to obferve, 
that it is acknowledged by many diftin- 
c guifhed 



giilffied writers to be a term not perfeftljf 
appropriate, and rather made ufe of from 
neceflity than choice. It has, however, 
the advantage of being generally adopted; 
and niay, perhaps, on tliat account deferve 
a preference to another term, could fuch 
be found, of equal import. 

l^e laws of aflbciation have been made 
ufe of by fome writers to explaii^ all the 
phaenomena of the human mind; they 
, have been made the bafis of fyftems 
which have met with oppofition, and of 
theories which are now nearly exploded. 
With the objcA of our prefent enquiry 
thefe are totally unconnefted. The prin- 
ciples upon which it proceeds, are not im- 
plicitly adopted from any author, however 
celebratedj they are not chofcn to fuit any 
theory, however plaufible. Of fyftems I 
have none, fave the fyftem of Chriftianity. 
Of theories I cannot be faid to adopt any ( 
fince I follow none one ftep farther, than 
reflexion upon the operations of my own 

mind. 
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mind, aiidobfdPVation npcmthofe of othiers5 

fully jiiftifiiisl ' Nor do I n^ean to (hmd 

bound for all the opinions of every author, 

itrhofe iemiments 1 may ocdafionally quotew 

i make it a principle never to defpife truth, 

even when it is fpoken by an enemy ; nor 

ihall I ever be led to rejefi; it, becaufe the 

perfbn by -whom it is advanced, has in 

ibme points embraced opinions oppofite to 

itiy own; Silently to fteal xht faitunents 

of fuch perfons, where they happened to 

fait tne, wUle I pronounced a general cen- 

fitf e againft the authors, is a Une of con* 

duft that is, in my mindy Jlrmly associated 

with the idea of dishonour. A memory not 

tenacious refpeAing particulars mayfome- 

times betray me into feeming ingratitude, 

as I am confcious that I often forget the 

fource of information; But the fame de- 

feA in the power of retention precludes me 

from liiing the cxzQi words of any author, 

^ofe writings are not immediately bc- 

fytc die* 

The 
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The e^e^ of aflbciadon occurred to- 
flfiy i^iod, loQg before I was in pdTeffion of 
the word .which I now make nfe of to ex* 
preis then). jXhe.firft.book in which I 
found a hint upon the fubjed^ was Lord 
Eaime's Elements of Critidfm. What is 
there iaid Jipon it, though in fome refpefis 
it met m]^ o^ ideas, did not perfe&ly ia- 
tisfj my mind; and years elapied before I 
ventured to look into Locke or Hartley^ 
whom Icoi^dered as^philofophical writers^ 
far top abftrufe for my fimplc judgment to 
comprehend. Thu^, my friend, are wi( 
often deterred from , feeking for informa* 
tion,^ot pqly upon fubjefis which are the 
peculiar province. of the learned, but like* 
wife upon thofe points thsa are interefting 
to every rational being. In this light do I 
coniider a .knowledge of the powers and 
principles of the human mind; and greatly 
do. I wiih to fee this fubje£l divefled of all 
extraneous matter, cleared from the rubbiih 
of fyflem and hypothecs, and rendered fo 

plain 
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plain to' cycty capacity as to become a part 
of cdmmon education.^ 

TiD this is cffcftcd, the wotoan who 
would educate her children with fnccefe, 
muft begin by educating herfdf. 

She muft cautiouily examine her own 
opinions, and carefully diftinguilh between 
thofc which have received the fandion of 
reafon andjudgment^and fuch as have been 
implicitly adopted from the family of preju- 
dice* She muft refleA upon the motives 
which aduate her own condud; ^nd on the 
tempers and difpolitions of her own mind. 
If fhe conlider herfelf as an accountable 
agent, and that beings formed for immor- 
tality areentrufted to her care, (he will fet 
about this preliminary duty with alacrity 
and zeal; aflured that her fuccefs will be 
in exaft proportion to her performance of 
it. She muft not be feduced by indolence 
to decline the tafk, as beyond her ability; 
but liften to the fuggeftions of confcience 
arid common fenfe, which will not fail to 

convince 



^oaytDceher^ th^t resifon apdrdeO^o^axe 
within the power of every rational, aca^ 
tore* l^or the exercife of thefe^ hapjuly^ 
no depth of eiTidition is necdiary. ^^^ 
reading upon the fiilge^ ihe n)ay indeed 
find eiqpedient, as idea? n^ay he (hggcfted 
by books which her own e^qperience and 
t^e^on may not be able to fumiih: bat 
ttiis is no more than fhc would find neceC* 
(aiy^ in order to learn the principles q( 
Whift pr Cailino; for who can expeft to 
play to advantage without a knowledge 
of the rules of the game? Few chefsc 
players defpife the mveftigatioo of thepaiv 
ties of Fhilidor. And here, did! not intend 
to difclaim the ufe of figure and allegory^ 
I (hpuld be tempted to remark, as an elu- 
cidation of my argument on the unportance 
of early education, that thofe who ftudy 
Philidor with attention, muft perceive, that 
the wonderful fuperiority of his art en- 
tirely confided in the judicious manage- 
ment of xht first moves. What is the tri- 
umph 
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unph of the moft l)plfal cbeTs-i^^yer, ^ 
the moft focce&fol votary of car^s^ to^ft 
of a xnothq: w]bo Igdlf^ rouB4 o^zftq* 
iniimgaud wfdl-educated family? I^itip 
dejyightfultafk of ol^fervrng the op^ 
cultiiiSy and watching ovpr the cu^y 3^9- 
ciatioQs, of the infis^nt mii^, Id^ intercfti^ 
to a n^pther's hespt, than liftening to the 
nonfenfe of the day* 01: fu&ripg the alter- 
iiji)^on of hope and fear at tb/^^card-ta^ji^? 
It i^ not pro|)s^le that any wjbp vrptdd ap- 
fwcr in th^ aiOkmative^ wjU.^Yer take tl^fe 
trouble of peruling thefe L|;tter^. I m^y^ 

therefore^ fpa]:e.2;anopftrance^ a^fl'P^^^^^^ 
to fubn^jit a^etch of my plai^ for yopt ap- 
prol)ati9% 

It is my wifh to.be a$conqife as p9i9SL))I,e» 
But th^qgh,! fm^ for this r^ipi^, avoid all 
imnf^ceifaiy ,ai}^)lifi^ Imuft^y^hen the 
cluf idatixm of th? fobjca rcqjif if es it, beg 
your patient attention to^i^ji^utedet^Ml ; as 
it is.by a rdG^ence to is^Sts a^finf:, that the 
^sfnger of fyficufatisung and argujn^ from 

mere 
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mere hypothefis cin be avoided. As I 
ftiall be much more fplicitous to convince 
"than to anrtife, yoti are not to expeft from . 
me thofe beauties of ftyle, and that profu- 
fion of imagery, which adorn the works of 
fome admired writers of my own fex on the 
fame fubjeft: For though I am fenfible 
that thefe ornaments diflFufe a charm over 
the pages of the author ; I am not fo cer- 
tain, that they do not diftraft the reader's 
attention, and break the chain of reafoning, 
fo as to leave upon the mind an imperfeft 
idea of its conneftlng links. 

The firft thing I (hall urge, is the abfolute 
* necefSty of contemplating with attention, 
and defining with accuracy, what Is the real 
ebjeB we wish by education to accomplish. If 
this be not well afcertained, if we have any 
vague ideas concerning it, we have no reafon 
to flatter ourfelves with fuccefs in the event. 
It appears to me that to a want of precifc 
notions with regard to our ultimate views 
in education may fairly be traced many of 

thofe 
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thofe heavy difappointments, of which pa- 
rents fo often and fo bitterly complain. 

If, on examining our own minds, we find 
that we have no Dther objeft in education, 
than to make our children excel In thofe 
fafliionable accpmpliftiments which will 
enable them to appear to advantage in the 
ipolite world ; if, in our apprehenfion, all 
that is valuable be comprifed in the word 
genteelf much unneceffary trouble may be 
fpared. The common education of the nur- 
fery may then be confidered as a very 
good preparative for the common education 
of the boarding.fchool J and as the culture 
of the heart and of the underftanding 
would but counteraft our defigns, they may 
.fafely be left out of the account. To en- 
gage the tafte and the imagination in our 
intereft, will be an eafy tafk. Faftiion will 
be the preceptress of our pupils ; and (he is 
fo engaging a miftrcfs to young minds, that 
they will eafily be brought to yield impli- 
(k. obedience to her authority. Beneath 
• " her 
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her plaftic hand^ both fons and daughf 
ters will be formed to our wSl They 
irill foon be qualified by her precepts for 
all that is required of them. They \Ki^ 
be prepared 

'' To iriik their hour upon the fiagc,** 
perhaps with fome eclat. But if minds 
that have been imbued with no folid pria- 
ciples of virtue fhould become the prey of 
vice^ let us not be aftonifhed. Let us not 
exprefs the feelings of regret and difapn 
pointment at a confequence fo natural. 
That it is not only natural, but inevitablcy 
a little reflexion will evince. For though 
to train them to vice made no part of our 
defign — fo far from it, that we, pq*haps, 
can call n^y a weaiy hour to wimeis 
what pains we took to ledure them to vir- 
tue—yet iii;e muft confefs, the early afibcia- 
tions that gave an, exclufive preference for 
whatever was genteel, to have been the 
operating principle of their minds. Thf 
ideas conneAed with the wprd genteel 
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xpaf^ m the mind of the mother, comprlfe 
all that is elegant, and all that is virtuous, 
ia polifhed life ; but to thefe may eafily be 
aflded, in the minds of the children, pride 
and vanity, luxury and voluptuoufnefs, 
contempt of all that is ferious and facred, 
and that felfifhnefs which knows not how 
to forego prefent gratification. Would 
to God, the fatal confequences of thefe b£» 
fodatioQS had only their exiftence in the 
teeming brain of a vifionary rcclufe ! But^ 
alas, the regifter of Doftors'-Commonsj 
the coroner's records, and the tears of fa- 
milies overwhelmed with fhame from the 
mifconduft of once-promifing relatives, 
leave us no room to doubt of their melw- 
choly truth. 

Could we, indeed, reduce the child to 
a mere automaton; could we teach it to 
dwce, and drefs, and play, and fing, as 
the only bufinefs of exiftence; and while 
we did fo, totally arreft the operation of 
n^ind, and prevent the aflGiciation of ideas, 

we 
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wc might fafelypurfue our plan. But fincc 
this is not in our power, fince the evcr- 
aftive principle muft proceed in its courfc, 
we have no alternative but to dired that 
courfe either to truth or error. If tlxt 
ftrength of our own prejudices lean to- 
wards the latter; if, by our conduft and 
our expreffions of delight and complacency, 
we have taught them to affociate the idea 
of good with what is in its nature evil; and, 
by our manifeft indiflFerence or contempt, 
taught them to affociate the idea of ^evil 
with what is in its nature good ; we ought 
not to be furprifed, if the affociations thus, 
produced ftiould lead to confequences be- 
yond our calculation : Nor need we wonder, 
if the vehemence of defires thus engendered 
fliould, according to the predominance 
of vanity or appetite, either run the full 
career of folly, or fink into the depths 
of vice. 

To cxpofe the abfurdity of making mere 
perfonal accompliftiments the exclufive ob- 

Jeft 
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jeA of , attention, is an c^fytafk; but.it is, 
perhap$; an error^ittlc \cb fatal in' its coOt 
fequences, to direA the a.ttentioh solely to 
the cultiyaUon of the undcrftanding, while 
we negleft the heart. Whoever confidei^ 
the operation of the paiBons, and the in- 
fluence of the aiFc6lions upon the happi- 
nefs of individuals and of fociety, mu(t 
be feniibl^, that if thefe do not receive a 
proper direftion in early life, the acquifition 
of knowledge will never render a man 
** wife unto happinefs or unto virtue, more 
than unto falvation/* 

Jf, upon taking thefe things into confi- 
deration, we acquire a proper view of the 
neceflity of perfefting the intellcftual and 
moral powers of our children, we fhall 
adopt the means beft fuited to views fo com- 
prehenfive. If we confidcr, with an amia- 
ble and enlightened philofopher,* the ob- 
jeft of education to be " firft, to cultivate 

* Profeflor Stewart. See his Introdudtion to the 
Elements of Philofophy of the Human Mind, p. ao. 

"the 
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^ihc varions pmdpla of our nature, 
^ bodi /pecalatfre and adhrc, in inch a 
** fiiaincr as to hrwg them to the grcatcft 
^ perfc&ion of which they arc fofcqptiblc; 
^ and fecondly^ by watching over the iin- 
** preffions and aflbciations which the mind 
** receives in early life, to fecurc it agaifift 
^* the influence of prevailing errors, and 
'* as far as poflible to engage its prepollcf' 
** fions on the fide of truth ;" the impor-» 
fkncc of the objcft Will command our at- 
tention, and our anxiety to accompIi(h it 
will prompt to vigorous exertion. 



I remain, your's. 
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LETTER 11. 

Oljecttcm stated^r^hewn, in answer, that 

jissociations are deeply fixed in the Mind, 

either by means of strong Impression or 

frequent Repetition, — Associations of the 

former Class are generally those ofAver* 

stioftU'-^Examples* 



BEFORE I proceed to a funher in- 
veftigation of the fubjeft with which 
I concluded my laft, I fhall fully reply to 
the objections you have fo candidly dated. 
You fay, that *' without having ever 
** read a page of mctaphyfics, you can 
" eafily comprehend what I mean by the 
** affociations of ideas. But it appears to 
•* you, that I have laid too great a ftrefs up- 
*' on the ftrength of thofe that are given 
** in infancy j as experience may convince 
•' us, that the impre£Gons received in that 

" early 
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" early period are flight and evanefcentj 
" that the pleafures and pains of child- 
*' hood are not the pleafures and pains of 
*' our riper years, and that this change of 
^ the objefts of dcfire or avcrfion dews 
" the early aflbciation of ideas to have 
** been flight and tranfient." 

That thoufands of cafual aflbciations arc 
I of this defcription, I readily admit;, and I 
believe, on clofc and accurate examination, 
we fliall find that the permanency of af- 
fociations depends, in the firfl: place, on the 
strength of the original impression^ and fc* 
condly, on the frequency of the repetition. 

To give an inflance of each kind, Firft, 
that the ftrength of the impreflion occa- 
fions the aflbciations to be indelibly fixed 
in the mind. Of this we have a convin. 
cing proof in the number of perfons who 
are unhappily through life flares to the 
terrors of darknefs, from the idea of 
ghofls and darknefs having been aflbciated 
together in infancy, and forcibly imprefled 

by* 
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by means of the paffion of fear. Long 
after reafon has pointed out the abfurdity 
of this affociation, long after the belief in 
apparitions has ceafed to be a part of the 
creed, has this aifociation continued to 
operate upon the mind, and to many a 
brave man, and many a fenfible woman, 
proved a lading fource of mifery and dif- 
quiet. 

This is now fo well known, that fer- 
vants are generally cautioned againft fright- 
ening children by thofe fooliih (lories which 
were oncc'fo current in every nurfery.— 
But is the fear of ghofts and hobgoblins 
the only falfe and permanent aflbciation of 
which the mind is at that early period fuf- 
cepttble? Alas! a thoufand others of no 
lefs fatal tendency are often then received, 
engendering prejudices no lefs dangerous 
and indelible. 

That all our defires are aflbciated with 

the ideas of pleafure, and all our averfions 

with thofe of pain, no one who gives the 

VOL. I. D lead 
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Icaft obfcrvation lo what paffos in his own 
mind, or thai of others, can doubt. Thcfe 
aflbciations take place at an early period, 
for it is by means of them that a child 
learns to diftinguifh the voice of praife from 
that of chiding. The pleafurable fenfation 
excited by praife gives rife to felf-compla- 
ccncy ; and the idea of the pleafure experi- 
enced from it will not fail to be affociated 
with the circumftances by which it has 
been moft frequently produced ; inclining 
the child to a repetition of the fame mode 
of conduft for which it has been already 
praifed. The idea of pleafure attached to 
the gratification of felf-will is, however, 
fo much more lively in early life than any 
other affociation, that it will, if not pro- 
perly guarded againft, counteraft even the 
love of praife. You defire your little girl 
to fetch a book from the other end of the 
room: {he obeys, and is careflcd and 
praifed for her ready obedience. Thus 
pleafure becomes affociated with obedience. 

But 
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But parhaps in a hour after you dcfire her 
to give up a favourite plaything, and go to 
bed. The pleafure (he deriyes from her 
amufcmcnt will here oppofe itfelf to the 
pleafure derived from your approbation j 
and if the aflbciation of pleafure with the 
gratification of felf-wiU has not already 
been broken, and the defire fubdued, there 
is no doubt but it will here prevail, and 
triumph over the pleafure of obedience. 
When the dcfire of gratifying fclf-will 
does not interpofe, the aflbciation of praifc 
and pleafure will recover its influence, and 
the pleafurable idea connefted with praife 
be extended to all its attending circum- 
ftances. For inftance. Let you little girl 
be drefled in new and unufual finery, and 
brought into company, where every voice 
flhiall join in praife of the ornaments with 
which flie has been decorated. Obferve 
the fatisfeftion with which flae eyes the 
pretty flioes and pretty fafli, which are the 
objeds of praife and admiration . . The idea 

of 
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of praife maythusbeaflbciated with the idea 
of finery, and thus, no doubt, may the love 
of drcfs be generated j but that it will re- 
main permanent without many repetitions of 
the firft: impreffion is, I think, a conclufion 
which experience does notjuftify. The 
firft impreffion would be equally ftrong 
on the mind of a boy or girl; but on the 
mind of the boy it will not long have in- 
fluence, being early and eflFeftually coun- 
terafted. On the mind of the poor girl, 
on the contrary, it may be deeply im- 
prefled; for (he is unhappily expofed to a 
daily repetition of the fame aflbciation, 
and can, therefore, have little chance of 
efcaping its pernicious influence. 

From thefe remarks it appears evident, 
that the early aflbciations to which our at- 
tention ought chiefly to be direfted, which 
we muftmoft fcrupuloufly examine, andmoft 
afliduoufly watch, are, firft, thofe which 
are powerfully impreflcd by means of 
ftrong fenfation; and fecondly, thofe which 

are 
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are fixed by means of frequent repetition* 
If thefe are properly guarded againft, I 
think we need be under no apprehenfion 
concerning thofe flight and tranficnt aflb- 
ciations, to which, by a certain clafs of 
phiiofophers, fo much has been attributed. 
To be able to examine and to decide on 
the tendency of imprcflions, does, indeed, 
feem to require a knowledge of the human 
mind, which few mothers in the common 
path of life can be fuppofed to poflcfs. I 
hy seem to require, for in reality it re- 
quires nothing more than drift attention 
to the fubjeft, direfted by that experience 
^hich a knowledge of one's own mind, and 
common obfervation on the characters of 
others, mud bellow. The more enlightened 
our underftandings, the more enlarged the 
fphere of our obfervation, with fo much 
greater facility fliall we be enabled to trace, 
with fo much greater certainty to decide 
on, the confequences of afTociations. But it 
is not to want of knowledge or ability that 

our 
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our deficiency is moft commonly to be af- 
cribcd. It is our own indolence, our c/vm 
felfilhnefs, our unwillingnefs to countcraft 
our own prejudices, that prevent us from 
applying to the fubjeft the degree of un- 
dei (lauding and information we pofle(s« 
For a ftandard whereby to judge of the 
tendency of affociations, no Chriftian mo- 
ther can be at a lofs. She, indeed^ whofe 
notions of religion extend a little further 
than to the mere forms of the feft in which 
(he was educated, will here be found to 
poffcfs a very great advantage. In the 
morality of the Gofpel (he has an excellent 
criterion ; and if (he confcientioufly endea- 
vours to prevent all a(rociations in the 
minds of her children that are at variance 
.^ith its precepts, (he lays the moft pro* 
bable foundation for their future happincfc 
Thefyftemof morality e(bbli(hed by 
Jefus Chrift does, indeed, in many refpeOs, 
diflfer effcntially from the morality of tbp 
world. But till it can be proved that th^ 

latter V 
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latter is better fultcd for advancing the 
dignity of our nature, is better calculated 
, for promoting individual and fecial happi* 
Defs, I do not fcruple to give a de:ided 
preference to the former^ To it, thcre- 
fore, (hould I endeavour to form the mind. 
By it ibould I try the habits, the preju- 
dices, (for they can fcarcely be called opi- 
nions) that are acquired in infancy ; and 
while I did fo, I would fubmit ray own pre- 
judices, my own opinions, to the fame tell. 
** There are few individuals (fays Stewart) 
^^ whofe education has been condu(fled in 
" every refpeft with attention and judg- 
" raent. Alraoft every man of rcflcftiou 
** is confcious, when he arrives at maturity, 
*' of many defefts in his mental powers, and 
<^ of many inconvenieut habits, which might 
** have been prevented or remedied in his 
<' infancy or youth. Such a confcioufnefs 
** is the firft ftep towards improvement ; 
" and the perfon who feels it, if he is pof- 
^^ fefled of refoUuion and (leadiuefs, will 

" not 
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** not fcruplc to begin a new courfe of 
<« education for himfelf. — It is never too 
** late (he adds) to think of the improvc- 
** mcnt of our facuhies/* It is never too 
late, I would add, to examine our opinions 
with attention ; fo that we may be able to 
difcriminate between thofe which havebeen 
adopted by the underflanding on a rational 
conviftion of their truth, and thofe that 
are the offspring of falfe aflbciations deeply 
imprefled upon our minds in early life. 
Without fuch an examination of our opi- 
nions, we fhall, in educating our children, be 
but perpetuating the reign of prejudice and 
error. If even in our religious fentiments 
or feelings there are any that will not ftand 
the teft I have mentioned,* though we 

♦ " There can be nothing in the genuine sentiment^ 
" or feelingly occasioned by the Spirit of God, which i$ 
•* DOtfriendly to man, improving to his nature, and co- 
** operating with all that found philofophy and benig- 
** nant laws have ever done to advance the happinefs of 
" the human race." — See Dr. Knox's admirable Trea- 
tife of Christian Philosopuy> vol. i. page 254. 

may 
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may not immediately be able to detefi: 
their fallacy, we ought, at leaft, to beware 
of inculcating them; left by aflbciating with 
the facred name qf religion, falfe and inju« 
rious irapreffions of the Deity, or malevo- 
lence and ill-will towards any part of his 
creation, we inadvertently lay the founda- 
tion of a blind and fupcrftitious bigotry, 
or perhaps of that very fcepticifm againft 
which we, with fo much zeal, but fo little 
judgment, attempt to guard. 

The power of affociation over the men- 
tal faculties is extremely obvious : but I (hall 
poftpone the confideration of it, till wc 
come to treat of the cultivation of the un- 
derftanding ; and at prefent confine myfelf 
to an examination of thofe early aflbcia- 
tions which affeft the heart.* The influ- 
ence of thcfehas not, I believe, been gene- 



* The reader will obferve, that in making the heart 
the feat of the paffions, I make ufe of the popular Ian* 
guagc, without contending for its propriety ; it is fuf- 
iicient for my purpoie, that it is intelligible. 

nerally 
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nerally attended to fo much as the impoi^ 
tance of thcvfubjeft feems to require. 
Love and hatred are the great fprings of 
human aftion. In their various modifica- 
tions thcjr give rife to every paffion and 
affeftion of the human foul; and accord- 
ing to the objefts with which they are affo- 
ciated, and to the paffions which they pro- 
duce, will vice or virtue predominate in the 
charafter of the individual, (a)* How far " 
the primary paffions of love and hatred^ 
with their feveral dependent pafGons, may 
be, and aftually are, influenced by early af* 
fociation, it fhall now be my endeavour to 
explain by the moft obvious and familiar 
examples. 

By tracing the rife of the malevolent 
paffions, to the earlieft ftage of life, I fhall, 
as I hope, give a powerful incentive to ma- 
ternal vigilance ; and by fhewing how the 
benevolent affeftions may, at the fame early 

* See Note ift, at the end of the Volume. 

period. 
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period, be infpired, I give a new motive to 
maternal virtue. Such, at leaft, is the glo- 
rious aim I have in view; and were all mo- 
thers poffefled with the feme zeal for the 
happinefs of their oflFspring as is felt by 
my friend, Tlhould not dcfpair of its ac- 
coi^plilhment. Adieu. 



LETTER 
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LETTER ni- 

Examination &f the Associations which pro^ 
d%ice Passions of the malevolent Class.-^ 
Consequences of early Impressions ofTer^ 
ror.-^The Nature of Timidity invesh^ 
gated.— The Fear of Death, the Conse-- 
fuence of early Association. — Examples. 



npHE firft clafs of affociations that 
-■- comes under our confideration^ are 
thofe which are rendered permanent by 
means of ftrong fenfation. Thefe are chief- 
ly, if not entirely, of the painful kind j the 
fenfations that excite averiion being much 
ftronger than thofe which produce plea- 
fure; and as hatred is the fource of all 
the malevolent paifions, and gives rife to 
all the malevolent difpofiitions of our na- 
ture. 
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rare, every aflbciation which produces it^ is . 
particularly dcferving of our attention. 

That the infant mind is at an early pe^ 
riod fufceptible of terror, is a difcovery un- 
happily made by every ignorant nurfe. 
This inftinft, implanted by the wife Creator 
as a prote£tion to the helplefs ftate of in- 
fancy, is an inftrument in the hands of 
fenfclefs ignorance, — too frequently ap- 
plied to the word of purpofes. It is the 
firft, the conflant, engine of tyrani^. In 
proportion as it is made to operate, the 
mind will be debafed and enfeebled; de- 
prived of its power and energy, it will re* 
main the willing flave of fenfation. 

In one of the woes denounced agajnft a 
finful people in fcripturc, it is declared by 
the Prophet, ** that they Jhall be afraid 
where no fear is.^* I can fcarcely form an 
idea of a greater calamity; and yet to this 
calamity is many an innocent being expofed 
by the injudicious treatment o\ the nurfery. 
Of the many happy methods employed to 

induce 
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induce a quiet fubmiffion to the arbitrary 
decrees of the nurfe, notice has been taken 
in a work of fuch deferved celebrity, that 
I mud fuppofe you are acquainted with its 
contents.* However I may take the li- 
berty of differing in fome points from the 
able and ingenious authorsof that judicious 
treatife, I confider it, upon the whole, as an 
ineftimable treafure of ufeful hints and fen- 
fible obfervations; and, therefore, eameftly 
recommend it to your attentive perufal. 
In the chapter to which I have alluded, 
the injudicious method employed to quiet 
the clamours which have been injudicioufly 
excited, are confidered with regard to 
their tendency towards hurting the tem- 
per. In addition to this evil of mighty 
magnitude, I confider the frequent employ- 
ment of the engine of terror, as having a 
tendency to debilitate the powers of the 

* Edgworth on Pradtical Education. See the chap- 
ter on Toys. 

mind. 
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mind, and to introduce malevolence and 
felfiihnefs into the difpoficions of the heart. 

Timidity, when confidered merely as an 
enemy to vigorous exertion, will be found 
an obftacle to every fpccles.of excellence; 
as by fettering the mind it is particularly 
friendly to prejudice, and inimical to truth. 
That felf-poffeflion which fcems the inhe* 
ritance of great minds, is, in reality, but the 
triumph of reafon over the paffions of fur- 
prife and fear j which on no emergency can 
be promptly conquered by minds accuf- 
tomed to the early dominion of terror. It 
furely, then, is our bufinefs to guard as 
much as polGble againft the early intro- 
duftion of a paflion which is in its exccfs 
equally injurious to happincfs and virtue. 

** This may be all very truly obferved," 
you will, perhaps, fay, " with regard to 
*^ boys: but in females timidity appears 
^* fo graceful and engaging, that in them 
" it ought by all means to be encouraged." 

I beg 
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I beg your pardon; I thought \rc were 
fpeaking of the beft method of cultivating 
the powers oi human beings ^ fo as to bring 
them to the gteateft perfection of which 
they are capable; and of watching over 
the impreffions and aflbciations of early 
life, fo as to prefervc it from the influence 
of prevailing errors.* In this I can make 
no diftinftion of fex ; it being my opinion, 
that the mind which is mod feduloufly prc- 
ferved from the influence of prejudice, will 
be beft prepared for purfuing the line of 
conduft beft adapted to its fituation and 
circumftances. Females are, indeed, fd- 
dom placed in thofe where the exertion 
of aSive courage is required. Whatever 
is uqneceflary is abfurd ; the affeflation of 
it is difgufting. But of that paflive cou- 
rage which takes the name of fortitude, 
where is the woman, who, in fome period 
of life, IS not called on for its exertion ? 

* See Letter I. 

By 
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By the delicacy of her frame expofed to 
inevitable fufferiDg from bodily pain, ought 
not her mind to be ftrengthened to fupport 
it with firmncfs? Unhappy the friends, 
doubly unhappy the attendants, who arc 
doomed to liften to the querulous murmurs 
of amiable weakness j under the preflure of 
bodily infirmity ? Here, I believe, it would 
be readily excufed, even by the mod ftre- 
nuous advocate for the charms of feminine 
imbecility. But having once deprived the 
mind of ftrength and energy, we muft take 
all the confequences: of thefe the incapa- 
city of fupporiing pain with any degree of 
iirmnefs is, perhaps, not the worft. Tht 
felfiflmefs almoft always connected with ex- 
treme timidity of temper is a confequence 
we fbould ftill more ftrongly deprecate. 
Aftive benevolence requires a degree of 
refolution, a dereliftion of /elf, to which 
the timid can never attain. Let us com« 
pare the two by examples from real life. 
VOL. I. s Is it 
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U it an oncommoQ thiDg to fee a lady, 
who is the flave of fboliih fears with re* 
gard to her own perfonal fafciy, (hew very 
little concern for the fafcty of others ? I 
have feen one who, if a cow but looked at 
her in her walks, would fcream with ter- 
ror, and run from it as ftie would from a 
Bengal tyger : yet, with grczt Jangfroidf 
permit her chiki to face the formidable 
animal, and turn it from the path! 

It is the nature of <x>wardice and puiilla- 
nimity to dire6b the mind exchifively to the 
attention of /elf. On a mind thus occoh 
pied the fuSerings of others can make 
BO impreffion ; nor can the focial or fymi. 
pathetic afTcAions in Rich circumftanECCs 
exert their inftuence over the -hcan. How 
mtftaken is it then, to confound the ides 
df ginttenefs-j of which the feelings of be>» 
nevolence and complacency are thereon*, 
ftituents, with that cowardice which is the 
confeqoence of an tinmixt regard to felf ! 

Permit 
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Permit me to lUuftrate the unioQ of 
gcntlencffi ;uid fortitude by an apt example^ 
with which my memory now furnifhes me. 

Mrs. B. a lady whole gentlenefs arofe 
from the pure fource of Chriflian meek^- 
oefs and unbounded philanthropy, after 
having filtered with unrepining patience 
the painful progrefs of a cancer, was ad» 
vifed to fubmit to an operation, from which 
a faint hope of cure was entertained by 
her medical friends. It happened, that one 
Qf her fcrvants (I believe her kitchen- 
maid) had, about the iame time, contracted 
a white fwelling on her knee, for which 
amputation was pronounced the only re* 
medy. During die progrefs of her difor* 
der, Mrs. B. took infinite pains to ftrcngth* 
en the weaker mind of her fellow-fufferer, 
and to bring her to that cakn reiignation 
to the Divine will^ of which ihe was herfelf 
fo bright an example. At length the day 
appointed for the performance of the two 
i^perations arrived. The amiable miflrefs 

who 
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who was mothei* of a large family, fpcnt 
the morning in giving fuch admonitions to 
her children, and fuch inftruftions con- 
cerning them, aswerefuggeftcdbyafound 
underftanding, a pious mind, and a bene- 
volent heart. But not even the affeSing 
idea of a laft interview (for fo (he confi- 
fidered it) with her beloved children could 
fo far conquer her feelings as lo render 
her forgetful of the poor fuflFerer abovc- 
ftairs, whofc feeble mind was in agonies of 
apprehenfion at the near profpeft of the 
dreaded event. She fent to her feveral 
meffages of confolation before the arrival 
of the furgeons, and after (he had with 
heroick fortitude endured the cruel torture 
of an unfuccefsful operation, the firft, al- 
raoft the only words (he uttered, were to 
de(ire an attendant to inform Peggy, that 
the pain was not nearly fo great as Jhe had 
expe£led! Let us compare -the magnani- 
mity of this conduft with the felfi(h concern 
of a dadardly and timid fpirit, and declare 

to 
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to which of the two.wclhould give the 
preference. If the fortncr has any ciattft 
upon our admiration and.eftecm, we (hafl 
not heiitate about the propriety of prefer- 
ving our girls, as well as boys, from the do- 
minion of feelings which dcftroy energy, 
and impair benevolence. 

Let the gentlenefs of the female mind be 
fuch as fprings from a genuine and proper 
fource. It will then be connefted not with 
the cruel family of hatred to which fear is 
allied, but with that of humility, meek- 
;ncfs, and modcfty. For let it ever be re- 
membered, that every ftrong imprefiion 
.which the mind receives, difpofcs it to the 
reception of kindred imprefHons; and that as 
love, hope, joy, and all the amiable paiGons 
and affef^ions enhance each other;* fo do 
the ungrateful and unamiabie ones of fear^ 
hatred, and averfion, with all their odious at- 
tendants of fufpicion , jealoufy, and revertge. 

Timidity is by fome confidered as not 
only graceful in the female charaftcr, but as 

necefaryy 
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meeffaryy to prevent the contequences of 
diat raihneds to which girls may be expofed 
by their inexperience of tfie world. For 
this I confider humilitjr, and its compamon 
difEidence, to be infinitely more effeduaL 
Timidity, as far as I have been able to ob- 
fcrve, has generally been rather produ Aivc 
of raflmefs. Where the afFc^iOfiis are 
intercfted, it requires no fmall degree ctf 
sourage to examine all the pofEble confe- 
quences of a material flep. At thefe th( 
tnnid dare not look. Obflinateiy (hutting 
their eyes, they blindly leap into the gulpb, 
and often, alas! do they perceive, when it tK 
too late, that cowardice impelled their ruin. 
Another eflFeft of extreme timidity of 
temper is, in a moral view, well worthy 
of our attentive coniideration. The timid 
Jeldom will befmndftncere. Cunning is 
the conftant refuge of cowardice; it is the 
dt^icable weapon of pufillanimous minds 
to counteraft what they dare not openly 
oppofe» How contemptible is the tergi- 

vcrfation 



TerfiKioofo often deteded in thofenHhio 
from tkxMditjr aj^laud that which in their 
hearts they eondemn! Into what de- 
plorable dileoa^mas are the raih and timid 
frequeady betrayed! The charaAer of 
Saint Peter^ as givet^ in the Gdpels, is a 
beaucifnl example^ Nor is he^ alas^ the 
only one whom timidity has betrayed t^ 
aflions for which they have had caufe to 
<* weef bitterly.** 

That cowardice may ibmetimes be a con* 
ftitutionai defeA, I cannot take upon mc 
10 deny \ but that it is often an advend* 
tious and acquired one, I think we may 
venture to aflert; and as it may frequently 
be traced to ftrong impreflions made on the 
infant mind, producing aflbciations that are 
permanent and indelible, we mud allow that 
it has a fufficiem claim upon oar attention, 

" But how is it poffiblc,** you will fay, 
** to guard againft the improper conduft 
** of nmts, and nurfery-maids ? One can» 
^ not be always with onc^s children.** 

The 
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The watchful eye of ^prudent mother 
may do much. Convince your fervantsi that 
to preferve your children from the influ- 
ence of terror is an objeft of importance 
in your mind: attentively obferve the firft 
appearance of its eflfefts, nor let it pafs 
without an examination into the caufe: 
make them fenfible from experience that 
children may be prevented from touching 
what is hurtful, by other means than tell- 
ing them // will bite them : and that making 
it a conftant rule never to give them what 
they obftinately cry for, will be found a far 
more efficacious remedy, than to call for 
the old man or the black dog, who is to 
come down the chimney for naughty chil- 
dren. And here it may be worthy of con- 
fideration, how far the moral as well as 
phyfical faculties may be injured by the 
common mode of nurfery education. To 
allure or to frighten them into a compli- 
ance with our will, we equally employ a fyf- 
tem of falfliood, and then we expeft them 

to 
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to fpe^k the truth ? If fymptoms of a con* 
tjrary, difpofiiipn appear at an early period, 
we never advert to the thoufand lies they 
have from the cradle heard us utter, many 
of which were too palpable to efcape the 
detefiiqn of even infantine fagacity j. wc 
never confider the affoclaiions we have 
thus excited, but immediately lay all the 
blame upon poor human nature! Without 
entering into any controverfy concerning 
original depravity, I think I may venture 
to affert, that managing children by the 
arts of deceit and falfliood in infancy is a 
bad preparative for thofe leflbns on truth, 
which we are afterwards at fo much pains 
toimprefs. But this will come to be con- 
fidered with more propriety hereafter. 
Let us now return to the fubjeft of terror, 
which I confider of too much importance 
to be yet difmiffed. 

Having difcarded from our fervice all 
imaginary inftruments of vengeance, you 
will perhaps apprehend, that the children 

may 
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may become unmanageable^ and froio 
their want of experience, and from the pot 
fef&on of that courage which has never 
been reprefled, may expofe themfeives to* 
danger. To avoid this, you perhaps have 
anticipated my propo(al of a conftam 
watchfal attendance upon all their fteps; a 
fervant always at their heels, to move 
where they move, and to be ever ready to 
explain, with vociferous exciumation, that 
the knife will cut, the fire will burn, and 
the water will drown, the pretty dears ! If 
you imagine I intend to advife this^j^oa arc 
deceived; for all this neceffary informatioa 
I would have the pretty dears derive from 
their own experience. At the rifque of 
very little pcrfonal inconvenience, they will: 
fiDon learn it more cfFedually than by the 
filly precautions of a fervant. Her excla- 
nratory admonitions can bnl^ give a vague 
indeterminate idea of danger from thefe ob- 
jeSs, which, from the little confidence ex- 
perience lias probably taught them to 

palce 
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phtcc m her veracity, may poffibljr maKe 
bfota flight impreilion; or if it makes a 
forcible one, that impreflioQ muft be the 
general aflbciation of terror with the ob» 
]cQty without a difcrimioating s^preheniioa 
of the caufc why that terror is excited- 
The imprcffion received from a flight bum 
or cut will not only be more durable, but 
will ^e fuch diftinft ideas of the nature 
of the objed that inflids them*", as can nei- 
ther injure the mind by faUe images of ter- 
ror, not permit it a fecond time to fuffcp- 
from the temerity of ignorance. 

Children being early accuftomed to pad-^ 
die their hands in cold water with impu- 
nity cannot eafily be made to comprehend 
the nature of the danger they are told to 
dread in meddling with hot. The painted 
figure upon the china cup they have bcea 
told would bite them, if tl>cy touched it ; 
but they have ventured, and contrary to 
the aflertion of the nurfe, have touched 
it without injury. Little confidence can 

they. 
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they, thd-efore, pbcc in ^at (he advancer. 
rFrom the fraokuig of the hot water alone 
ifiey cannot learn its nature; but l^ 
giving the -finger ftich a flight dip into it 
as occafions fome degree of pain, it be- 
comes at once intelligible. How many 
(hocking accidents might be thas prevent* 
ed! A child who from experience knew 
the nature of the danger that awaited him^ 
would notrafhiy overturn a tea-urn^ or ict 
hrs Iktie frock on fire. 

I once faw a gentleman (very wifely, as 
I thought, though very cruelly in the opi- 
nion of fome others of the fpeftators) dip 
his fon, then a boy in petticoats, into a 
pond in the garden, which had long hccn 
a fubjcft of difquiet to the anxious mou- 
ther; who had obferved her darling's prc- 
dilcAion for this -favourite fpot. In fpite 
of her remonftrances and injunftions, no 
fooner did this infant Narciflus find himfelf 
at liberty, than he ran to the fide of the 
pond, and kneeling down ftretched over 

to 
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to vicv^r the pretty baby in the water. la 
this pofition he was found by his father ; 
who, taking him up in his arms, and ex« 
plaining to him the nature of his danger^ 
calmly told him he ihould now judge for 
himfelf of the truth of what he faid, and 
then very deliberately plunged him into the 
water ; by which feeming cruelty, itis more 
than probable he faved the life of his child. 
Let a child who has been inftruftcd in 
the nature of danger from his own expe- 
rience, but whofe mind has never been 
weakened by repeated fcnfations of terror ; 
and one whofe infant education has been 
conduced upon principles exaftly contrary; 
be both for the firft time prefcnted with a 
new and ftriking objeft. Obfenre the 
grave and penetrating looks of the former, 
while he fagacioufly examines the appear- 
ance of the ohjeft before him, in order to 
form a judgment of its qualities. After 
having looked at it on every fide, he ven- 
tures, though with much caution, to ful>; 

mit 
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mit it to his touch. Finding it every way 
harmlefs, he becomes reconciled to it, 
and difmiffes all apprebenfion. While the 
poor infant who has been accuftomcd ig 
quake at unknown phantoms prefented to 
his imagination, afibciates this ftroag, 
though undefined, idea of evil with c^etj 
new objeA of uncommon appearance, aad 
without venturing on examination, grras 
vent to his feelings in ihrieks and lament- 
ations. Are the minds of thefe two child- 
ren equally prepared for entering on that 
mod material part of education which mi^ 
be derived from experience? How many 
ibuces of information are open to the one, 
which to the other arc by his fears fliut ,. 
op! And is it not probable that a great 
and decided difference -will mark their cha« 
rafters through life ? 

If we aoalize the flavrfli fear of death, 
which conftitutesno trifling portion of hu- 
man mifery, we fhall often find it impoffi- 
ble to be accounted for on any other 
grounds than thofe of early aifociation^ 



^requeody does this flaYifli fear operate la 
the bofoms of thofe who know not the 
pangs of an accufmg confcience, and whofe 
fptrtts' bear them w>tnefs that they have 
A-eafon to have hope and confidence to* 
wards God. Bqi in vain does reafon and 
religion fpcak peace to the foul of him 
.whofe firft ideas of death have been accom- 
panied with ftrong impreffions of terror. 
The afTociatton thus formed is ^oo power- 
ful to be broken, and the only refource to 
which minds under its influence generally 
rcfort, is to drive tlic fubjeft from their 
thoughts as much as poi&ble. Tothiscaufe 
we may attribute the unwillingncfs which 
many people evince towards- making a fet- 
ticment. of their affairs j not that they en- 
tertain the fuperlUtious notion of accelera- 
ting the hour of their death by making a 
wilt; but that the averfion to the fubjeft of 
death is fo (Irong in their minds, that they 
feel a repugnance to the confideration of 
whatever is crenwrnotelyconncfted with iu 

How 
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How often the fame aflbciation operates 
in deterring from the ferious contempla* 
tion of a future (late, we muft leave to the 
confciences of indiyiduals to determine. 
Its tendency to enfeeble the mind, and its 
confequcnces in detrafting from the hap- 
pinef$ of life, are obvious to common oblor* 
vation ; but as evdry fubjeft of this nature 
is beft elucidated by examples, I fhall beg 
leave to introduce two from real life, in 
which the importance of early aflbciation 
inll, I tnift, be clearly illudrated. 

The firfl: inftancc I fliall give of the 2^)i* 
ding influence of ftrongimpreflions received 
in infancy, is in the charafter of a lady who 
is now no more ; and who was too eminent 
for piety and virtue, to leave any doubt of 
her being now exalted to the enjoyment of 
that felicity which her enfeebled mind, du- 
ring its abode on earth never dared to con- 
template. The iirll view Ihe had of death 
in infancy was accompanied with peculiar 
circumflances of terror, and this powerful 

impreilion 
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impreffion was, by the injudicious language ' 
of the nurfcry, aggravated and encrcafed, 
till the idea of death became aflbciated with 
all the images of horror which the imagi- 
nation could conceive, AUthough born 
of a noble family, her education was ftrift- 
ly pious J but the piety which fhe wir- 
neiTed was tin6hired with fanattcifm, and had 

litde in it of that divine fpirit of *' love, 
" which cafteth out fear/* Her underftand- 
ing was naturally excellent ; or, in other 
words, what is in our fcx generally termed 
jnafculine; and it was improved by the ad- 
vantages of a very fuperior education. But 
not all the advantages fhe derived from 
nature or cultivation, not all the ftrength 
of a found judgment, nor all the fagacity 
of a penetrating and cultivated genius, 
could countcraft the affociation which ren- 
dered the idea of death a fubjeft of perpe- 
tual terroi- to her mind. Exemplary in the 
performance of every religious and every 
focialduty, full of faith and of good works, 
VOL. I. F Ihc 
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flic nercr dared to dart a glance of hope 
beyond the tomb. The gloomy (hadow$ 
that hovered over the regions of death 
made the heart recoil from the falutary me- 
ditation J and when Ccknefs brought the 
fubjeft to her view, her whole foul was in- 
volved in a tumult of horror and difinay. 
In every illnefs it became the bufinefs of 
her family and friends to dcvife methods' 
of concealing from her the real danger. 
Every face was then dreft in forced frailes, 
and every tongue employed in the repeti- 
tion of flattering falfhoods. To mention 
the death of any perfon in her prefence 
became a fort of petit treafon in her fa^ 
mily; and from the pains that were taken 
to conceal every event of this kind from 
her knowledge, it was eafy to conjec- 
ture how much was to be dreaded from 
the direful efFeft fuch information would 
infallibly produce. She mighty indeed^ 
be faid, 

** To die a thoufand deaths in fearing one/' 

And 
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And had often fujQFered much morefronai 
the appreheniion^ than ihe could have fuf- 
fered from the moft agonizing torture that 
ever attended the hour of diilblutitm* 

Here we have an inflance of a noble 
mind fubje£led by means of early aflbcia- 
tion to the moft cruel bondage. Let us 
now take a view of the confequences of 
impreffing the mind with more agreeable 
aflbciations on the fame fubje{|batthefame 
early period. 

A friend of mine, on expreiling lus ad* 
miration of the cheerfulnefs and compofure 
which a lady of his acquaintance had inva- 
riably (hewn on the threatened approach 
of death, was thus anfwered : ^* The for* 
^' titude you fo highly applaud, I indeed 
*' acknowledge ^s the firft and greateft of 
** bleffings ; for to it I owe the enjoyment 
*^ of all the mercies which a good Provi- 
<* dence has gracioufly mingled in the cup 
^* of fufFering. But I take no merit to 
** myfelf on its account. It is not, as you 

*' fuppofc. 
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** fappofe) the tnagoanimofls effort of rca- 

•*^ fonj and however it may be fiipponcd 

:^* by that reh'gious principle which in- 

** fpircs hope, and teaches refignatioir, 

>* while I fee thoie who are my fuperiors 

" in every chriftran grace and virtue ap- 

** palled by the terrors of death, I cannot 

*' to religion alone attribute my fuperior 

*' fortitude. For that fortitude I am, un- 

•* der God, chiefly indebted to the judici- 

** ous friend of my infancy, who made 

•* the idea of death not only familiar but 

" pleafant to my imagination. The fud- 

** den death of an elderly lady to whom I 

" was much attached, gave her an oppor- 

** tunity, before I had attained my fixth 

** year, of impreffing this fubjcft on my 

** mind in the moft agreeable colours. 

*' To this judicious management do I at- 
" tribute much of that ferenity, which, on 
** the apprehended approach of death, has 
** ever polfeiTed my mind. Had the idea 
** been firft impreflfcd upon my imagination 

" with 
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^ wich its ufual gloomy' acconips^uittttlts^ 

^** HisLprabahfe t;batit would ftill hjivc beca 

*^ there: inrcftcd in irobcs; of terror? aot 

^* would ail the efforts of rcafon, nor all the 

^y argiKn^s of rdligion, ha^e been able in 

^f .thefe moments cffedloall]^ JA\iranqutUize 

f f; my fouL / .Nor is it only ia the hour of 

f* real danger that I have e:^erienced the 

*^ good .effcfts of this freedom' fiom the 

'^iflavifh fear of death; it has fived me 

" from a thoufand petty alarms and.fooK 

^^iih apprehenfions, into which people of 

-" ftronger minds than I can boaft, are fre- 

" quently betrayed by the involuntary im- 

•' pulfe of terror. So much, my good 

" friend, do we all owe to early education.** 

I am afraid I muft already have appeared 

tedious, from the various lights in which I 

have thought it neceffary to place a fubjeft 

that feems to me worthy of more attention 

than is generally beftowed upon it; but the 

confequences of early impreiSons are of too 

ferious a nature to be lightly difmiffed. 

Philofophy 
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Philofophy had no fooner explained the 
optical defeA of fquinting, than a reforma* 
tion took place in every nurfery, and the 
pofition of every cradle was carefully at* 
traded to*- Is the mind, then, fo compa- 
ratively nnimportant ? Or are the impref^ 
lions made upon it by flrong and powerful 
feniation, to a certainty, lefs durable than 
thofe made upon the optick nerve ? A very 
little refiedion will convince us of the con* 
trary. Adieu. 



LETTER 
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LETTER IV, 

Associations 0/* Aversion Ccntinuei, 

Danger qf^arly Inspired Antipathies. — The 
Naturs of Prejudice examined. — Its In- 
Jurimis Effects upon the Mini.-^Examples 
and Observations. 



HAVING noticed, at fufficicnt length, 
the cffcft of tbofc violent fenfaiions 
t)f terror which are too often inflifted on 
the infant mind, let us nowdifcufsthefub- 
jeft of averfions and antipathies to particu- 
Jar objefts which we have been accuftomed, 
without hefitation, to attribute to Nature.' 
When we take a view of the inftinftiVc 
faculties of animals, and obferve how ad- 
mirably they are adapted to theprefem- 
tion of the fpecies and the iildividual, ac- 
cording to is fituatiofn and circumftances ; 

and 
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and when wc conflder how much, in the 
infancy of fociery, Man muft be inevitably 
cxpofed to danger, from the bite of nox- 
ious animals; it does not, at firft view, feem 
inconfiftent with the order of Providence, 
that he fhould be provided with a iimilar 
defence, and be taught by natural antipa- 
thy to avoid what is hurtful. But is this 
aftually the cafe? And does it not rather 
appear, that the principle of imitation, fo 
deeply implanted in our natures^ and fo 
fuited 10 thecircumftances of man as a fb- 
cial smitnal, is intended by our wife Crea- 
tor, as a-fubftitute for that inftinft in which 
the inferior orders of creation have fo 
much the advantage of us? That this is 
indeed the cafe, evidently, as I think, ap- 
pears from the conduft of individuals; 
which, with regard to the objeft&of aver- 
sion, isfofar from being guided -by the 
ftoady and unerring impulfe of infUnd, that 
it mQft frequently feems the oflFsprmg of 
unaccountable caprice. To thofe, indeed^ 
, who 
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-who have obferve* the :p0wcr ofifyttipfa* 

thy and the infloence of imitation, in^^ifl 

not be unaccountable. Let a child fee a 

frog for the firft'.timciin.'company with a 

pertbn who has do averfionvtothe fpecies, 

who praifes the beauty of its ikin, admires 

its agility, ^andmentions its jnoffenfivenefs 

with fympathy and tcnderaefsj die child 

. will be delighted with its appearance, and 

attach to it no more idea o£ difguft than 

lie does to that of a robin red-bireaft. 

But alter thefe circumftances ; and let him 

at the firfl: fight. of the frog hear a ihriek 

€f terror from bis. mamma, or ibme female 

^friend, let -him Tee^liet jun frorait'^with 

abhorrence, and hear her mentioti k with 

difguft, and it'is:ten to one the aifociation 

thus formed will remain fiked forlifc^ 

While -fitting .in ?in alcove in a rfriend*s 

• garden lafl^iftunrndr,! faw a darling little 

.:girl, whofc: mind -had been happify pre- 

' ferved from the carJy domihion^of -preju- 

^ce, faufilyxmpiayed in coUeSittg pebbles 

(as 
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(as I thought) and putting them in her 
frock, which (he had gathered up and held 
in one hand as a receptacle for her trea» 
fure. Obferving me, (he came running 
towards me with a joyful countenance: 
" See!" cried (he, " See! what a number 
of beautiful creatures I have got here!" 
emptying at the fame time ttie contents of 
her lap upon mine — a number of large 
black beetles ! I confefs I could have ex- . 
cufed the prefent; nor could I behold the 
harmlefs creatures crawling on me without 
ihuddering. I had, however, refolution. 
enough to conceal my fenfations; and after 
thanking my little friend for her kindnefs, 
begged (he would replace them in her 
frock, that (he might put them down 
where (he had found them, fo that they 
might find their wiay to their families. 
Delighted with the employment, in which 
I could not prevail on myfelf to a(&(l her, 
(be foon freed me from my difagreeable 
compamoQS ; and while I watched the cx^ 

preHion 
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preffi(^ of her animated countenance^ I 
could not help rcfleaing on the injury I 
had fuftained from that early afibciatioa 
Vfhich could {till thus operate upon my 
mind in defiance of the control of reafon. 
An averiion to black beetles, it is true, will 
not often interfere with our happinefs, or 
with the comfort of thofe with whom we 
aflbciate; but why, in aiiy inftance, fhould 
we injure the mind by falfe andfiftitious 
prejudices? The recurrence of thcfc pain- 
fill fenfations, and what fenfations more 
painful , than thofe of fear and averfion? 
deduft much from the pleafure of lifcu 
They miflcad the-underftanding and w^rp 
the judgment, and are confequently injuria 
ous to the fanity of thd miiid; and yet how 
littleart,«bcy guarded againft in educa- 
tion? Snflfetnei then, my Friend, to recora* 
mend it'tcydur confideration, .Watch, I 
befeech you, the early operation 6f the 
mind j and tf you obferveany fymptom of 
its having^aughtxby contagion any of thofe 
- antipathies 
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sbtipatliics fo fzlfiy denominated natural^ 
make it your bufioefs,by counterafting, to. 
deftroy the affociaiion which excited thcou 
In the education of brutes we fee this done 
every day with fuccefs ; and j indeed, frdnr 
the education of Iwntes many ufeful hints 
on the fubjeft of affociation might be de- 
rived; nor where* they offer, ought we lo 
fcom to avail ourfelves of theral (b)* 
::.Be{ides ^hefe falfe and foolifh antipathies 
to. certain bfajcfis -of fenfe, which are a;i; an 
early period.fixed. in the mind,; there arc 
others more indiftiniA and undefined, wliich,' 
inftead of gtiarding againft, we arc oftea 
at pains to inftil for our amufement,' with-' 
out confidering'the'ConfequeQces to which 
they may probably lead. • . i * * * - - 
' Before we proceed to thcirrawfligatibi!, 
k may be proper to make a few previous 
remarks on. the nature >aiid te«idcncy of 
prquxficc in .general . > • *»' ; .• 1 ' 

* See Notfi.rfi ,^..the eod of tb^ Yoking. ; 

Prejudice 
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Prgadice may, I think, be defined, to 
be deiire or averfion attached to certain 
oi:geAs or opinions by means of (Iroag but 
unexaminedafibciatioBS.- To render -virtne 
the objcfi of love, and vice the objeft of 
hatred, is the aim and end of moral edu* 
cation* But if infinite pains be not taken 
,to guard the mind againft hafty and preci* 
pitate judgments, it vtrill often afbciate 
with the ideas of vice and virtue circum^ 
fiances that are foreign and indiflFcrcnt; 
and by this meansj love and hatred will 
be improperly called forth. 

The religious and politicalv opinrons^ of 
the greater part of mankind having been 
embraced without much previous exami- 
nation, are perfevered in merely by means 
of their having been fhx)ngly afTociated* 
with the ideas of propriety, utility, or 
truth. Accuftomed from infancy to con- 
fider the fcft or party in which we have 
been educated, as the mofl perfeft, or ra- 
ther as the compendium of all perfeflion, 

we 
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tre attach the idea of wrong to all who 
have embraced opinions that are oppoiite. 
Nor are the exclufive ideas of right and 
wrong confined to opinions or principles; 
they extend to every non-effendal form and 
ceremony, which cuftom has eftabliihed in 
our own feft, or rendered peculiar to 
others. The more we examine this pointy 
we {hall be the more convinced that it is frcxn 
aflbciation alone, that non-eflential forms 
and ceremonies derive their importance. 

The operation of this principle, in a cut* 
tivated and benevolent mind, will produce 
an involuntary preference of the cftablilhed 
forms and ceremonies to which'it has been 
accuftoraed, without influencing the judg- 
ment to a belief of their abfolute fupc- 
riority. But where, by means of early at 
fociation, the idea of evil has been ftrongly 
conncfted with opinions oppofite to our 
own, the fame affociation will extend its 
influence to every minute circumftance ; 
rendering forms and ceremonies, that arc 

in 
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in themiblves either laudable or iadifierent, 
obnoxious and hatcfuL Where the fpherc 
of obfervation is much confined, thefe pre- 
judices take fuch deep root in the heart, 
as appears furprifing to thofe whofe minds 
have been liberalized by a more extenfive 
intercourfe with the world. They, in- 
deed, behold the operations of prejudice 
on a grander fcale : for every day prefents 
them with opportunities of obfcrving its 
baleful influence on the peace, the virtue, 
and the happinefs of fociety. (c)^ 

As all the pailions are flrengtbened by 
fympathy, the ajQTociations which produce 
hatred and ill-will, become more powerful 
and more pernicious in fociety than in re- 
tirement. The man who, in his individual 
capacity, would fhudder at cruelty or in- 
juftice, docs not fcruple to defend the 
crudty and injufticc exercifccj by the party 
he has efpoufcd. In every party difpute. 



* See Note 3d, at the end of the Volume. 

** partiality 
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*• partiality and prejudice aft and re-aff 
** like the waves of the troubled fca, until 
*^ they are worked up to a tremendous 
^* ftornn''* a flrprm, which^ alas! too fre- 
quently overwhelms the purcft innocence 
and moft exalted virtue! 

The influence of thepaflions upon the 
opinions belongs to another part of my 
fubjedt; it isfufficient for my prefcnt pur- 
pofe to ihew, that thie firft ideas of right 
and wrong may, by means of falfe and im- 
proper afibciations, be produftive of per- 
fonal hatred ; and that to encourage pcr- 
fonal hatred, is to introduce into the dif- 
pofidon a tendency to all the malevolent 
paffions. 

When reafon is heard, and religfon ex-» 
erts its influence in our breafts, we do not 
fcruple to acknowledge, that from every 
idea of perfeElion the idea of malevolence is 
totally evicluded. We likewife confefs,. 
that every degree of benevolence becomes. 

Cogan. a pro^ 
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a proportional fource of happinefs to the 
benevolent: nay, that in unbounded bene- 
volence the moral attributes of the Su- 
preme Being are comprehended; but fucb 
is the powerful influence of early prqu- 
dice, that we applaud ourfelves as exer- 
cifing a virtuous indignation againft vice, 
in our indifcriminate hatred of all who 
differ from us; without rcflcaing, that by 
thus indulging the fpirit of malevolence, 
we are rendering ourfelves guilty in the 
eyes of that Being, in whofe fcrvice we er- 
Toneoufly imagine our zeal to be exerted. 
Nor is a difpofition to prejudice Icis ini- 
jnical to the cultivation of the mental fa« 
cukies,, than to the exercife of the moral. 
3Few people who have made any progrefs 
in the improvement of their underftand- 
ings, will hefitate to acknowledge, that 
they have often prejudged the tendency 
of opinions, which, on examination, they 
have adopted from a conviftion of their 
truth ; they have often been obliged to ad- 
vou i. o mirc 
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rnit^ \s?hat they hadprevioufly condemned, 
and to condcnm the fubjeft of their for- 
mer, admiration^ 

It is, perhaps, one of. the greateft. ad- 
vantages to be derived from hiflory,. that 
it gives us an opportunity of ohferving the 
force of the alfociations above alluded to, 
in the violent contentions that have, at dif- 
ferent periods, agitated the world, concern- 
ing objefts which to us appear futile and 
ridiculous* From the change that has 
taken place in our alfociations, thcfc ob- 
jefts are now ftripped of their importance; 
and we wonder at their ever having been 
the occafion of hatred and bloodlhcd 
among thofe who were commanded " to 
** love as brethren/' .But do we never fuf- 
fer ourfelves to be influenced by the lame 
fpirit, and to hate, with the fame vivacity, 
thofe who differ from us in points, which, 
in a few years, will likewife be configncd 
to oblivion, or only found in the pages of 
the hiftorian? 

If 
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If from thefe copfiderations, added to 
.the thoufand other inftances your own re* 
.fleAioQs muit fugged, it appears that deep* 
rooted prejudice is inimical to our mental 
and moral faculties, it only remains to (hew, 
"whether by preferving the infant min4 
from contraAing the habits that lead to 
its formation, we may not in fome degree 
prevent the effefts we deprecate. 

^^ I bate demotats !'* fays a little boy, 
whofe organs of fpeech cannot yet be 
formed to the word; and " I abhor arris- 
" tocats^^ fays another urchin, with equal 
fymptoms of zeal and averfion. Perhaps 
the jiarents of the firft think they are thus 
imprinting the principles of lojralty in the 
breaft of their fon ; while thofe of the latter. 
With an equal degree of judgment, imagine 
they are fowing the feeds of patriotifm in 
theirs. They are equally deceived. All 
the idea that either of them can give to 
the infant mind, is that something is to be 
hated \ that there are dcfcriptions of their 

^ fellow- 
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fcllow-crcatures whom it is their duty to 
abhor. They learn to hate, or to fay they 
hate, they know not what; and this faci- 
lity of hatred, while it affifts the growth 
of pride and indolence, is a fatal bKght in 
the opening bud of virtue. 

Thofe who agree with me in the pro- 
priety of making the morals taught by Je- 
sus Christ, and his Apoftles, thefr guide 
and ftandard, will furely not hefitate to 
pronounce the cultivation of the feelings 
of hatred to be incompatible with duty. 

But it is not enough th?it we refrain 
from inculcating the principles of hatred ; 
we muft carefully preftrve them from thofe 
afibciations which lead to it. On this 
account, we ought to watch over our 
own expreffions of difapprobation and coi^ 
tempt. All national rcfleftions, and genc*^ 
ral cenfures, ought to be avoided before 
children; and indeed I believe it often hap- 
pens, that thefe are moft fevere, when, if 
we would examine our minds, we ihould 

find. 
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find that the indignation which excites them 
has its foundation in fome early pFgudice^ 
which has been implicitly adopted, and is 
on that v^ry account tho more bbftinately 
adhered t^ Whether we acknowledge 
this to be.the*cafe or no, I believe it would 
be well for our children, if in their pre- 
fence we obferved the example of the arch« 
angel, who, as St. Judc informs us, when 
xrontending with Satan himfclf, ** brought 
'^ not a railing accufation againfthlm/* 

A little girl, who for the firft time of her 
life was prefent at apolitical difpute, gave, 
in my opinion, an admirable reproof to one 
of the angry declaimers, who had poure4 
forth a torrent of abufe againft the leaders 
of an oppofite faftion^ which he concluded 
l)y declaring with much vehemence that he 
bated them alL * O fye, fir!' faid the in* 
fant, looking earneflly up in his f^ce, ^ we 
^ ihould hate nothing but fin, you know.' 
*' And what is fin, my dear?" laid the po- 
litical champion, a little out of countenance 

by 
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by her remark. * It is not doing as wc arc 
^ bid/ replied the child with great fimplicity. 
Difobedience is, indeed, the only idea of 
moral turpitude of which a child is capable. 
The intelleftual faculties muft be long ex- 
crcifed onfenfible objefts,andcircumftanccs 
familiar to common obfervation, and level 
to the underftanding and capacity, before 
they become capable of abftraftion ; which 
they muft arrive at, before the mind can 
compare and combine, fo as to form precifc 
notions of the tendency of opinions. Of- 
ten, alas ! is this faculty unattained through 
life. Where the underftanding is never 
cxercifed, it becomes quiefcent, and fuffers 
the fuggeftions of paffion and prejudice 
to be impofed on it for truth. Would we 
have our children fuperior to this, let us, in 
the exercife of their intelleftual faculties, 
not oppofe, but follow, the c«-der of nature. 
Let their reafoning powers be in infancy 
confined to objefts of fenfe. Let their cu- 
riofity be roufed, and their attention en^ 

gaged 



gaged to obfervation on the fccne aronnd 
them. Make even the toyv and amufe- 
ments of infancy fubimicdt to (he culture 
of their underftanding; bat let the j^iTiont, 
the folKes, and the prcjodicci, of advanre4 
years be (tnngcn to fbcir fjcfomi. 

Next to the fecffn« of hatrrd znd xru 
tipatby, «c bsj mtnncn 'hnir, ^ -rr^ 
tempt; ic^mri ▼^ich vrr "za^.r 'rr^m 
fympsdsfT, Inirir ''^j^jTz 'brr ^tp* --^rr^w^ 
by thit ^rjiit ?n:i ^s^-r^^r * •u* 
hczrt. i .i;uiir v ''ly-saLt.'Ur - ' tf?/- 

CC3CJ. nwrairir -^tr n^ssr ma . «#6^. 
Si-JicxnnoB. >j33^ . /rsa^ f ir- .»i«iiO^ 

liaciiicr r ar5»r varrsnK \ • ^ ^^^^ 
TaicajEtir tarrKr-tr i v*ir«r .- • ar '. -««»• 

-x tut ■ySki^- ^ -^ 
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€0m|dacenc7 which is the mother of pride. 
When thqr difcover their own fiipexiority 
to a companion, pains ihoukl be taken tp 
point out to them fomewhat in which diat 
companion excels them; not to excite 
envy, but to quell the &A feelings of pride. 
They ought, on no account, to be per- 
mitted to make^.perfonal defeats the fab- 
jc£k of ridicule j nor fhould the ignorance 
even of a fervant be mentioned before 
them in fuch a way as to excite contempt. 
There does not, perhaps, occur, oa the 
whole ful:^eft x>f education, a point of 
greater difficulty than this with regard to 
fervants. It is forcibly pointed out by 
.Locke, who, after mentioning the pernici- 
ous confequences refuUing from their com- 
munication with children, candidly, ac- 
Jcnowledges, that ^^ it is a hard matter 
** wholly to prevent this mifchief/* Mife 
Edgworth cuts the knot at ^ once; an ab^ 
folute unqualified prohibition of all inter- 
courfe between the children of the family 

and 



imiA docneftics of every denomination is 
hy her recommended, and enforced by ex- 
amples of fomeiWeighty and argomencs^of 
«iuch ingeniniy« 

To differ from fu^h authoritierar Locke 
land Edgworchy miy appear prcfumptuous; 
but authorities, however refpc^able, ought 
not CO fetter the mind, fo as to pnevent the 
.freedom of inveftigation. Fhy£ciftns may 
.9gree Ixk^ih^ nature o£.a patitat^sdifeafi?, 
and in their ,opinitono£'hi$ danger ;i but-if 
.a very violent remedy be propofed, acon- 
>fcientious pra&itionert.will confider, .whe* 
,therit may oot produce e&£b .as -fital lo 
ithe conftitutton of riiQ patient, as the dif^ 
.cafe it isJateudedrto cure. In this* light 
appears to me the mandate of prohibition 
above ^uded to. ' 

Were knowledge, indcdcl^theonethiDg 
oieedful, and .did^tiie* cultivation of the 
.heart form hut^a feoondary part of our 
;plan of education, wo might, withoutfcru- 
iple^ . prepoffefs .the 4nisd8..of our ^pupils 

againfl: 
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againfl: the vulgar and the ignorant.. But 
as knowledge is oalf variable, in propoiv 
tion as it has a tendenqr to promote fo(M 
and individual happinefs, l^ -giving new 
motives to virtue, and thus extending; the 
infloencc of- the benevolent afie£tionS) toA 
counterafting or extirpating tlie m^l^M- 
lent^ it ficdlows, that whatever prod^es'^i 
tendency to the malevolent paflions, de- 
feats thenobleftpnrpofes^for which know- 
ledge has ^ev been acquired. ' 
' Wherever the felfiih paffion« predotm- 
nate, thefocjaland benevoleoit afiedions 
muft be proportionally d^^cafi^d. : Pride^ 
as a feifiih paffion, i$ particttlailyinimicai to 
the influence of bencv<:)lcnce. WbilehiiAi- 
hty, by depredating the vtdue of our own 
fupcrior attainments, and^ltikingoflFthe ex- 
aggerations of felf-loyc,.permits us to dwell 
upon the excdlencies of others^ and is there- 
fore produftive of thebcncvofefltfcffeftions. 
Whatever ttends to infpire children with 
an high opinion of their ^wncotnparatiye 

importance; 
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impbmtfcc; whatever annexes to the idea 
of fituation, independent of vronh or vir- 
tue, ideas of contefnptor coniplacency; will 
certainly counteraft onr defign of infpiring 
them with humility. The light in which 
children are generally taught to confidcr 
fcrvants, muft infallibly, at a very early age, 
produce this high opinion of their own 
comparative importance; an importance 
> which they muft attach to fituation, and 
which muft therefore neceffarily be pro- 
. duftive of the. pride of rank and power — 
a pride which we would vainly endeavomr 
to reconcile with true Chriftian hutaility. 
Would we make a proper ufc of the in- 
ftrumcnts which nature fo kindly affords 
us, in the helplcfsncfs of infancy we (hould 
find a powerful afliftant in laying the 
foundation of this ineftimable vinue. 
Why flionld we not teach them to accept 
of the fcrvices their tender age requires, 
with meeknefs and gratitude? Might not 
this firft cxercifc of the focial and benevo- 
lent 
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isat afl^dioos prodocc <Sc&s Bpoo die 
mind fo advantageous to the charaAcr, as 
complcatly to counterbalance all the crib 
which can arife from occafiooal intercomic 
with domeftics? But are thefir evils cer- 
tain and unavoidable? Is it impoifiUe to 
procure anendants for our children, of un- 
.corrupted minds and . undqsravcd .man- 
ners? Icannotbelieve.it. Hiccormp- 
tion and depravity of fervants is a general 
theme. From whence does it proceed, 
but from the corruption and depr a v i ty of 
thdr fuperiors? Governed by the (elfifli- 
neb. of luxury and pride, vrc concern our- 
iclvesJio further with, the morals of our 
domcftics than is neceilary. to the prcfer- 
vadon of our property. .No qualities ao^e 
r^arded m them, but fuch as contributt 
to the gratification^f our eafe or conveai- 
cnc& .Their virtues are unrewarded by 
our efteem ; thdr vices, provided they do 
not immediately injure us, unpuniihed by 
our difaf^obacion* 

Whatever 
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Whatever may be our own opinions 
concerning religion, we dl agree that a 
' notion of a Deity, and a fear of future pu- 
nifliment, is nece0ary to the vulgar j. and 
yet who, in this age of philofophy and re- 
finement, makes the religious inftru^on of 
their fervants any part of thdr concern? 
Pride prevents us from undertaking what 
policy would diftate. We feel it too mor- 
tifying to reprefent to beings fo much be- 
neath us, that we are the creatures of the 
fame God ; that we arc to be judged by 
the fame laws; and that in a few fleeting 
years no other diftinftion fliall be found 
berween us except that of virtue! The 
moral precepts of our religion it may not 
indeed be convenient to dwell upon, as wc 
muft blufh to recommend rules to their 
praftice, which feldom govern our own. 
The golden precept of doing as we would 
be done by may, perhaps, fometimes occur to 
ns in our tranfadions with our equals, but 
it fcems as if we had fomc claufe of excep- 
tion 
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tion with regard to our behaviour to thofe 
of an inferior ftation. We confider noi 
them as beings endowed with paflions and 
. feelings fimilar to our own. Wrapt up 
in our prerogative, we provoke the one 
with impunity, and infult the other with* 
out remorfe. If we cannot read a chapter 
of the New Teftament in their prefenco 
which does not libel our conduA, it is no 
wonder that we decline the tafk of religious 
inftru^lion. But why, after this, declaim 
againft the ignorance and depravity of fer- 
vants? Thofe who have had fufficient ener- 
gy to obey the call of principle in their 
domeflic regulations ; thofe who have con- 
fidered the moral qualities of their fcrvants 
as no Icfs important than their abilities, 
and who to inftruftion and precept have 
added the weight of example; have gene- 
rally found that worth is to be met wiih in 
every ftation. People of moderate for- 
tune have indeed here, as in many other 
refpe£ls, a manifefl: advantage. The fize 

of 
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of their eftabliihments does not fwell be- 
yond the poilibility of iufpe^iion. The 
condudl and charaAtr of every individaal 
of their families is, or ougkt to be, ki^own 
to them. But, alas! the indolence of lux- 
ury is no longer confined within th« walls 
of palaces! It pervades all ranks in fociety. 
What more common, than to hear ladies, 
even of moderate fortune, declare they 
have not a fervant on whofe truth or ho- 
nefty they can depend j but that they do 
not change, becaufc they know it impofG- 
ble to get better? Were I to fpcak from 
experience, I (hould qucftion this impof- 
fibility ; for in the courfe of my life it has 
teen my fate, both in town and country, 
in the corruption of the metropolis and 
the fccluded fcenes of retirement, to meet 
with fervants, the excellence of whofe mo- 
ral charafters entitled them to my efteem. 
The attendant of my infancy ftill poffcfles 
the regard, the gratitude, and veneration 
of my heart. She is now advancing into 

the 
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the vule of years, and I firmly believe will 
go to the great audit with a confcicncc that 
has never been ftained by deceit, cquivoca- 
tipp, or falfhood; nor is it improbable, that 
I may, perhaps, bie more indebted for my 
love cm" truth to her example, th^n to all 
the precepts of my inftnrftors. • And yet 
Ihe was but the orphan daughter of a poor 
fervant! It muft be, however, confefled, 
that the principles of religion were early 
and deeply implanted in her mind. 

I do not fear your pardoning the egotifm 
of this digreffion, as it is illuftrative of my 
argument, which is intended to prove the 
poffibility of procuring domcftics from 
whofe morals we have nothing to apprc* 
hend. The erroneous opinions and pre. 
judices arifing from their want of cultiva- 
tion ought certainly to be guarded againftj 
but if children are to be faved from them 
at the expence of their humility, I confefs 
I Ihould think it too dear a purchafc. 

You will not, I hope, fo far miftake mc, 
as to imagine I recommend the company 
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of fervants. I am too >^ell aware of all 
the inconveniences and dangers refulcing 
from aflbciatiog with uninformed minds, 
not to wi(h your children may be pre- 
ferved from the fociety oithe vulgar of all 
ranks. The more they can be with your- 
felf, and the lefs they arc with others, the 
better. But were fuch an abfolute feclu- 
fion from all intercourfe with domeftics, as 
has been recommended by Mifs Edgwonh, 
prafticable, which I believe to be the cafe 
in few families, I think it would be dan- 
gerous to enforce it by precept. To make 
a child enter into your reafons for the pro- 
hibition, appears to me impoiBble ; and to 
fuflfer them to confider fervants in the light 
of noxious animals, whom they muft care- 
fully ihun, I fhould apprehend to be in- 
jurious. 

Mothers who find it impoffible to adopt 

Mifs Edgworth's plan in its full extent, 

fometimes endeavour to counteraft the bad 

eflfefts they apprehend to refult from the in- 

VOL. I. H tercourfe 
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tcrcourfe with fcrvants, by prejudicing the 
minds of their children againfl them. But 
docs this anfwer the end propofed? Soon^ 
indeed, may childrenlearn to regard fervants 
in the light of inferior beings, whom,y&r 
ibai reafon^ they ought to defpife. Soon 
may they acquire the habit of commanding 
them in the tone of authority, of fpeaking 
to them with arrogance, and of obfcrving 
and reporting their converfation and eoft- 
duft with all the eloquence of invcdivc* 
DoA it thence follow, that they will be the- 
lefs liable to imbibe the prejudices, or to 
imitate the manners, of thefe degraded and 
defpifed companions ? Experience, I think, 
fliews the contrary. Better, far better, to 
adopt the plan of compleat and abfolute 
reparation, than to permit children to affo- 
ciate with beings they are taught at once 
to tyrannize over and to contemn. 

Let us now examine, how the treatnient 
we ourfelves give to fervants, may obviate 
the bad confequcnces of that communicaticm 

betwixt 
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hatwixt them aiid •tM' children, whkh, Itt 
many families, ttiiift of ficceffify take place* 
Cunning is iihe bf the vices of the fef^ 
vife ftate, which m/t ihould beware df en- 
couraging. Ffotn the moment a fervant 
paxeivcs us open to flattery, this vice is 
in a perpetual ftate of requifitlon. By 
thefe means the favourite nur(ery-maid 
frequently governs a whole fattiily. It is 
not by a fcrutinous ekarainaiion of the 
ftriftnefs with which (he performs her dmy> 
that we learn to appreciate her Worth; it 
is by her hyperbolical expreffions of affec*' 
tion for the dear- infants^ by her flattering 
encomiums on their extraordinary beauty 
and wonderful fagacity, and by her ftill 
more flattering comparifons between them 
Md the lefs ei^traordinary children of oUr 
neighbours, that we are convinced of het 
value. What admirable initiatory leflbns 
6f vanity and felf-conceit for the poor 
children who are prefent at thefe converfa- 
tions between mother and maid ! Would 

we 
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wc avoid all this, we fhould never per- 
mit fcrvants to addrefs us, nor ever fpeak 
to them, but on their immediate bufinefs. 
We (hould enforce a ftrift obedience to 
our commands, which ihould be iflued 
with mildnefs, but with authority. We 
fliould admit of no difobcdience to pur 
rules, on pretence of tendemefs for the 
children ; and by fhewing we look on it as 
mere pretence, we Ihall foon put a flop to 
thefe breaches of difcipline. Noj: fhould 
we ever withhold the jufl reward of appro- 
bation for a flria compliance with our in- 
junftions. By thefe means children will 
learn the value of obedience j it will be- 
come more flrongly affociated with the 
pleafing ideas of applaufe and approbation ; 
and by feeing that we ejleem worth in every 
fttuationy they will learn to confider it as 
having an intrinfic value. 

When we permit ourfelves to converfe 
familiarly with fcrvants on affairs remote 
from their bufinefs, and allow of their giv- 
ing 
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mg their opinion on onr method of sa- 
nagemcnt, we teach dukben to ^?oh z^ 
them as oracles of infornanoQ on every 
fubjeft. We in^xre a uAc for liitening :o 
their tatdc, and mnSt fiibmit to rfae confe- 
qoeoces. Br ftcvin; them an zbe con- 
tnuy, tint we con&ier terTams as uf etbi 
alfilbncs in xhc fanfinett ox ynr tamiiv. bar 
notmtheU^hratcnramnion* ir idviters: 
that ^bar merit zooiih lax n in .*i£duous 
compliance with our isunonn :uid c;knn<TS, 
bat in a &ri& and inimnn <iiichar?eoi rQc 
dodes of trhcir Janon* -w nenmr mca 
of tbeir flrinrrrr :a:&ir~3xaa<i:y rukan* 
By narmpic, js -fcsl is jibj.j^ :«r :ba'«.%: 
teach childrea -n Tcrsf i r^^y -tttwl 
wrherc riiCT aie raiea: vr. wr^ -^i^r.*. 
nds; never a;i:a<aica*-ija:arirjBhrs» 
tone of 'srsv^m 20:^97^! -i^-^ir' rmtm- 
tonlytocsccic:aca-:3K«». .,x- ^'rr:;*^ 
them waiting irj- -nr :Neavr: ^kt i^^ 
to make, riusr vr&na^ >g fc,, ^- -i^. 
that ignoraoc&'fCK&^^dksisr' ;m» a^ 
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their mi^foitune, tJiQ fubjcft of ridicuICf 
3y our carfi of t^^ health, s^id attention 
t& them in Jicko^ io >^hich; the chi)drca 
{bjoddj if the ^fe^f<s b^ vpot infeftio^fl^ 
le?Mrn to ^fljft w^ xkcj wiU be taujght the 
cktks pf huxiKMaity : by ^g oare th^y ^ 
Qf beflQW w their religiouj^ Uiftrudlioo, 
i]^ wiU receive k%»^ pf Us impQruicc{ 
^^. by oiMf. ytt^ reprobs^tioa of every ixh 
^ce pf hlihood QX equivpc^tioa, whic^ 
ibouJd be followed by iissmediate dUoufliaH 
from wr fervicci tt\?y will attach to a d^* 
pavtarc from truth id^ai of irreUKs^M^ 
dtt^acc^ 

Thus ipjty the tr^tment ^ g^ve gw 
jCbf^ams, be made an iaftrument of biibruc^ 
tian f at the fime time ^at childreo, witHr 
wt being taught to a\^oid thiem as ififeo 
ti0U«9 may be made to find fo much gr^uer 
isidttcements to our fociety as to he in no 
danger of pre&nring theirs. To cflFcft this, 
ire Ihould never fail to give the nurfery- 
naid foch full cmpIoytaeDt at her needle, 

as 
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as will leave her little time to join either in 
their fports or in their converfation. The 
fooner they learn to take care of them- 
felves the better. It is fufficient, that all in- 
ftruments of mifchief, and all that is too 
precious, or too brittle for their handling, 
ihouldbe removed; and then let them in- 
vent work and amufcment for themfelves. 
I could fay much more on this fubjeft, but 
here all my ideas have been anticipated, 
and fo ably and elegantly expreffed, by the 
fenfible author of Praliical Education^ that 
it would be prefumption in me to attempt 
further elucidation, (d) 

Adieu. 



LETTER 
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LETTER V. 

Agreeable Associations. 

Introductory Remarks upon the Subject of 
Religion. — Danger of affixing gloomy As- 
sociations with the Performance of Reli- 
gious Duty. — Advantages resulting from 
Impressions of an opposite Tendency. ^^^^ 
Illustrations. 



HAVING taken a view, a flight and 
imperfeft view we muft acknow- 
ledge, of thofe early and powerful aflbcia- 
tions which are derived from ftrong and 
vivid impreflions, we come next to conlider 
thofe that are gradually fixed in the mind 
by frequent repetition. 

To this fecond clafs we have referred all 
aflbciations of the pleafurable kind. Of 
thofe, I well know the friend to whom I 

addrels 
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addrefs myfelf, will agree with me in thinks 
iag that devotional fentiment ought to take 
the lead; and were thefe Letters intended 
for your exclufive perufal, I fhould proceed 
without helitation or apology. But at a 
time when infidelity andenthuflafm fo much 
abound ; when all who are not it^eU 
arc denominated enihujiajis hy one party, 
and all who are not enthufiajis arc claffcd 
with injidels by the other; it may be ncccf- 
fary to aiTure the reader, that I am remote 
from either. 

I have no wifh to make converts to any 
particular creed ; but I have an earncft, a 
zealous wiib, that all who are fully con- 
vinced of the truth of the Gofpel, would 
unite in brotherly love and pure aflfcftion ; 
being fully perfuaded, that were the true 
fpirit of Chriftian charity to become, as it 
ought, the diftinguifliing charaAeriftic of 
the Chriftian church, the ihafts of infidelity 
would fall harmlcfs to the ground. Va- 
riety of opinion is the inevitable confc- 

qucncc 
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qucnce of that variety of intelleA ^vhick 
God has been pleafed to beftow on man- 
kind. In the infinite variety that spears 
in the human countenance, every pious 
perfon acknowledges the wonder-working 
hand of the great Creator ; and is it not 
the fame hand who has mixed and modified 
the mental powers to the produAion of a 
variety as infinite? This arrogant defire 
of uniformity in fentiment and opinion 
fcems early to have made its way into the 
Chriftian church ; and may eafily be ac- 
counted for in the Jewifh converts, from 
habit and affociation. It is, however, no 
where countenanced in the apoftolical wri^^ 
tings, but is often and eflfcftually combated 
by the conclufive reafonings of St. Paul, 
and by the more fimple eloquence of the 
other apoftles. Far be it then from mc- 
prefurapiuoufly to impofe my particular 
creed as the only paflport to the favour of 
the Eternal. Religion I confider as eflcU'^ 
tial to the happinefs of mankimlj aiot 

only 
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f)xdy to fotur^ tmt to prd^ happbdi. 
^d wbw I fpe^k of rcligipft, icjp cmai«ly 
Slew ttoe ChrMtia^ Religioii j «koi however 
cQJsBfAng tb^ tie«n cxdufivcly to the church 
of which I am a nemhcr, but extending 
h m all wim have ^* buik upoo thefoua- 
^^datkm of the apoftles and prophets, 
** Jesus CkriSst himfeif being the chief 
^ corner ftone,. hx whom all the building 
" fitly framed together groweth unto an 
** holy temple in the Lord.** 

Nor from this declaration let any one 
confider ineas a latlcudinarian in principle^ 
Thofe paffiiges of doubtful in^ort whidi 
have chtefiy engaged the attention of theo* 
logiam» and on which the diviik>n$ of fe^ 
^ave been founded, appear not to me to 
conftitute the eflential dodrines of chrifti- 
amty* Tbefe, we are cxprefsly told in 
fcripture, are fo plain " that he that run- 
** neth may read them.** I confider that 
what is above my apprehenfion, I cannotbe 
commanded to underftand ; but depending 

on 
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on Divine authority, I believe that what I 
underftand not now, (hall, when this flefhly 
veil is removed, be made clear to me here- 
after. As far as I have been able to ob- 
fcrve, I have feldom feen the fpirit of 
theological controverfy^ and of chrijiian cha- 
rity united; and hope I (hall not be con- 
demned for preferring the latter. 

The increafe of infidelity has been fo 
ferioufly lamented, smd feems fo univerfiiUy 
acknowledged, by thofe who ought to be 
l>etter able to judge than I can prefume to 
imagine myfelf, that I feel great difEdencc 
in diifenting from an opinion which feems fo 
well eftablifhed. But as in ancient Rome 
It was regarded as the mark of a good citi- 
2en, never to defpair of the fortunes of 
the Republic, fo is it the duty of a good 
chriftian never to defpair of the final tri- 
umph of the Gofpel. Let not then my pre- 
fumption be deemed unpardonable, when 
1 recommend it to thofe who have taken 
this pious alarm, to confider whether it be 

not 
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not rather the number of writers upon in- 
fidelity, than of infidels, that has of late 
cncreafcd. How few who now write upon 
the fubjcft, have the fmalleft claim to ori- 
ginaliiy ! To two ok three fources all their 
arguments may be traced ; and thefe ar- 
guments, after having been repeatedly re- 
futed, are again prefented in a new form, 
and impofed as novelties on the unthink- 
ing. As novelties they, gain the applaufc 
of an hour, and fink into oblivion ; while 
the truths of chriftianity " Ihine more and 
more unto the perfeft day." Of all who 
embrace the caufe of infidelity, how few 
are members loft to the chriftian church! 
In private life we confider thofe who take 
the name of /r/>«^j, while their aftions 
difcover indifference or enmity, as more 
dangerous than open foes. So it is with 
religion ; whofe facred caufe has fuflfered 
more from bigotry and fuperftition, than 
it is ever likely to do from the moft violent 
attacks of infidelity. That. thefe attacks 

will 
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will foon be diveftcd of all power to do 
mifchief, we may reafonably hope, when 
we confider that fcepticifm can no longer 
be looked on as a proof of fuperior wit 
dom or fagaoity. 

When the fetters of fuperftition univcr- 
fally bound the human mind, when the 
dominion of prejudice was eftablifhcd hi 
every heart, and all "with implicit fubmif- 
fion yielded to her authority; then, in- 
deed, to dare to doubt was to betray ati 
extraordinary degree of courage and refo- 
lution. To dare to inveftigate, required a 
ftill fuperior magnanimity. In the rage 
for inveftigation, however, we may per- 
haps find, that enquirers were notalways 
at the pains to feparate the tares from the 
wheat. The errors which their fagacity 
difcovered, were often mixed with the 
moft important truths, without which al- 
liance they could not fo long have held 
iheir ufurped dominion over the humatt 
mind. But of thefe the philofophets took 

no 
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DO account: dill influ^Dced by the bigo- 
try of prejudice, they condemned, as they 
had believed, in toto. Their followers 
have walked in their footfleps; and as it 
is much eafier to doubt than to invefligate, 
to fneer at the prejudices of others than 
to emancipate our minds from the domi- 
nion of our own, in mod of the free- 
thinkers we meet with, we may obferve 
that they have made but an exchange of 
prejudices, and are in reality flaves — while 
they call themfelves free, (e) 

Let it be our endeavour fo to watch 
over the early affociation of our pupils, 
that in their riper years they may not be 
under the temptation of rejefting truth, on 
account of the errors with which we have 
entangled it; nor of implicitly receiving er- 
ror, from its being found mixed with truth. 

In order to render the mind fuperior to 
prejudice, it has been propofcd by fome 
philofophers, to omit every fpecies of re- 
ligious inftrufiion, till the powers of the 

underftandiug 
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tinderftanding are Micciently ripe for com- 
prehending all its myfteries. Religion is 
then to be learned as a fcience, a mere mat- 
ter of fpeculation ; it is to be propounded 
•to the unbiajOfed judgment as an objcft of 
curiofity, almoft as worthy of inveftigation 
as the laws of cleftricity or magnetifm. 
But will the pupil come to the inveftigation 
with a mind equally well prepared? Has 
not the preceptor, through the whole courfc 
of his pupil's education, been labouring to 
implant the love of fcience in his mind? 
Has he not endeavoured to excite a defire 
for knowledge, by the ftimulus of reward 
and punifliment, praife and difapprobatioft, 
and to aflbciate it with the ideas of honour 
and efteem ? If this unceafing attention, 
this unremitted affiduity, be neceflary ta 
direft the intclleftual faculties to thfe pur- 
fuit of learning and fcience, is it to be fup- 
pofed that religious fentiment, unconnefted 
with all early affociation, unaided by any 
previous difpofition, can all at once find 

admiflion to tlie mind? t>-ji 

Did 
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tion of cbefpirit which pervades the tCDor 
of the Go^l; a fpirit which teaches love 
to Gqd^ and good-^will towards men* 

The proprieiy of cultivating feelings of 
benevolence towsMrds our fellow-cneaturesj 
is feldom dei^d in theory^, hpwey^ fr^h 
quently the duty nu^y be omitted m pra^e* 
It has been recomniended by the eloqu^ce 
of heathen philofophers, and enforced by 
fome extraordinary examples of heathea 
philanthropy ; but as the foundaticms on 
whichtheybuik their beautifttl thecwries oi 
virtue were narrow and confined, the; fu- 
perftrufture was frail and periibablcj and 
never w^s the true foundation difcovered, tiU 
brought to light by Jesus Christ. He 
firft taught how the obftaclcs to benevo« 
Icncc Yfitc to be removed by conquering 
that pride, fclf-love, andnrain glory, which 
had till then condituted a part of the catia* 
logue of human virtues. He firft taught 
the univerfality of its extent, by connefting 
it with the love of the common Father and 

benefador 



beocfador of all, and made the love of 'oi3r 
fellow-creatures the ted and criterion of 
our love to the Creator; while from trqe 
devotion to the Supreme Being he taught 
that benevolence to man muft necesfiVrjly 
flow. He likewife taught, that upoo ^I 
who were convinced of thefc truths^ and 
were anxious to ful£yil the divine commaiui>? 
ments, divine aififtance would be beftowied^ 
He alone ennobled virtue, by the affurpn^:^ 
of an eternal reward; and gave digi^iiy tg 
this probationary fcene, by reprefenting h 
as introductory to a glorious and ever? 
during ftate of felicity. 

Is there aught in tbefe doftrincs thjit can 
tend to render the mind gloomy and un«^ 
ibcial? Will the habitual gratitude of th$ 
heart to the Supreme Beoefaftor detra^ft 
from the enjoymcnx of his gifta? Will tlw 
idea of the conftant prefence and proxec^ 
tion, the love and favour^ of fuic^ 4 BeiQg 
tend to deprefs the «^md? Or will tbf 
wiih for the approbation of this heavenl|r 

Father, 
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Father, friend, proteflor, and judgc,^ and 
the fear of his difplcafure, impair the energy 
of virtue ? Why, then, do we rejeft the fa- 
lutary affiftance which religion offers us, 
for fubduing the worft, and cultivating the 
beft, paffions and affeftions of the human 
heart? Alas! becaufe, that by the public 
and the fplendid fcencs of this vara and 
iranfitory life we are fo completely cngrof- 
fed, that in the education of our children wc 
lofc every other view but that of qualifying 
them to attraft the applaufe and admira- 
tion of the world. For this in our boys 
we cultivate the underftanding while we 
iieglcft the hciirr. In our girls wc leave 
both'hearC and undeHlanding to the care* of 
chance^ while we afliduouDy endeavour to 
make them excel in a few fuperficial and 
ufelefs accomplishments. But while we thus 
(trive to build the fabric of their fame, it is 
to- be feared that in laying the foundation 
we fometimes iindei^nlltie their happinefs : 

V One felf-approving hour whole years oiitweigh* 
" Of fiupid llarers, and of loud huzzas.'* The 
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The applaufe and admiration of the 
world, for which we fo anxioufly prepare 
them, it may never be their lot to receive. 
Fortune may remove her pedcftal, on 
which, if the candidate for admiration docs 
sot (land, in vain will he hope for fuccefs; 
or envy may ftiflc the voice of approbation, 
or fupcrior addrefs and impudence may gain 
the prize. From a thoufand fources dif- 
appointment may flow; bringing to mindt 
perverted by a falfe ambition, all the an- 
guifh of chagrin, envy, and malevolence. 
The fympathy which makes the ap- 
plaufc of our fellow-creatures fo grateful 
to the heanj the fenfibility which makes 
us fo keenly feel the wounds of ncgleft, 
ridicule, or difapprobationj may be made 
inftruments to form the charafter either to 
vice or virtue, according to the direftion 
they receive from early affociation. Where 
the love of Goo has been early implanted 
in the heart, where the mind has been taught 
to approve itfelf by its idea of the appro- 

batioa 
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bation of a Being infinite in all ptth^ioD, 
immutable as powerful, benevolent asiK>%; 
its fympathywill become diforiminating; it 
will only be gratified by the applaufe which 
in fome meafure accords with that of At 
Supreme, Senfibility will then fervc tt> 
heighten the delight of that fweet co&{<> 
ou&efs which arifes from a feiife of the per* 
formance of duty; and this delight will bt 
augmented, not by the vain applaufe of tiife 
multitude, but by the concurring approba- 
tion of the good and wife. A young mail 
who has imbibed thefe principles, will, on 
entering into life, efcape much of the danger 
to which young men are generally expofcd 
from the defire of obtaining the applaufe of 
ihofe with whom it may be their fate to 
affociate. He will diftinguifli between the . 
agreeable and the worthy, the (olid and the 
fuperficial, the real and the feeming; he 
will neither be da2:zled by the fplendour of 
laknts, nor mifled by the fophiftry of ar- 
gument. Hewill^on all occafions, have ai» 

unerring 



ttfieftkig(lik(fafdtore^^ andihcttld4ie, 
h^ the ftrengthof teinptatidn, or tfce flrircfc 
ef example, be le^ to i&ake a motaentairy 
aberration into the paths 6f vice, his ex- 
dirfion wfll be fhiprt, his return certam. 

It may, perhaps, be faid, that expericnec 
does not juftily us in making this aflertion. 
That, on the conn-ary, we every day fee in- 
ftanccs of thofe who after having received 
the moft religious education, and been 
moft ftriftly brought up in the fear of 
God, have no fooner been releafcd from 
paternal reftfaint, than they have entered 
on the career of vice, and become the moft 
zealous champions of infidelity. 
" A point lb mbmemous is worthy of bur 
attention; and calls for our minute and 
anions invefligation. Let us firft examine, 
how notions of the Deity, and religious 
fentimem, the confequence of thefe notions, 
are commonly inftilled by pious parents; 
and fee if we cannot difcover fome caufe 
for diat dereliftion of religious principle 
here complained of. w 
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Wc have alreadjrobfenrcd thccflfcfts-of 
flroag. and painful /eniation in. producing 
aSbciadons of terror and averfion. Thefe 
eSe6b are ofce&too little attended to in the 
religipns education of the nurfery. Bjr 
pious but ill-judging parents, the idea of 
the Dei^ is' introduced to the imagination 
of infants, accompanied by exaAIy fimilar 
impreffions to thofe which were conjured 
up by the name of raw-head and bloody- 
bones. Their kind and heavenly Father is 
made to appear to them in the light of. an 
invifible but avenging P^rant, whofefcrvicc 
is perfeft bondage. That hatred of lio, 
which fprings from the perfeftion of the 
moral attributes of the Deity, is prema- 
turely prefented to their minds at a period 
when they are yet incapable of perceiving 
abftraft truth. The impreffion that is hj 
thefe means made upon their fenfes, is, how* 
cver,.iufficiently ftrong to remain perma- 
nent; butwhether the afTociations thus, pro- 
duced will be thofe of pleafbrc or averfion, 

I leave 



T[ leave it for you to judgfc Would gdod 
people permit their zeal to be under the 
dominioQ of their Judgment; would they 
pay fome attention to the progrefs of mindy 
and obferve the llow>and gradual . procefs 
of nature in.thedevelppemcnt of the facul- 
ties, th|?y would not idly attempt to explain 
to children fubjeAs of abflraA fpeculation, 
at a period when at beft it can have no 
other effcft, than to leave^ipon their minds 
iaiprelEons of wearinefs and wonder. 

^What wild and incoherent notions chiU 
dren fometimes form from thefe futile and 
ill-dire£led attempts to embue them with re- 
ligious principle, we mud all have had occa- 
fion ta obferve. I ftiaH givea few inftances 
fufficiomly iUuftrative of my argument. 

A fine boy of four. years old, fon to a 
worthy clergyman, who, 

** Far in a wild remote from public view, 

" From youth to age in his ownparijb grew;" 

.arid who had received from, this pious fa- 
rther the moft awful but incomprehenfible 

notions 
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"xmdcr the figure of an eternal SMaib^ 
ihat it required no fmall pains of an able 
and judicious parent to counterad this im* 
fortunate aflbciation. 

When notions of God and of religrooi 
are aflbciated with ideas of a painful and a 
gloomy caft, can we wonder, if the mind 
fliould feize the firft opponunity of eman- 
cipating itfelf from their cruel bondage ? 
This opponunity can, to young men at 
lead, be never wanting. With avidity will 
they liflen to the fophiftry of fcepticifm, 
who have been taught to tremble while 
they believed. Thofe who have found 
belief to be flavery, will confider infidelity 
as freedom. They may, however, find it 
an eafier matter to triumph over their faith 
than their prejudices; and while they ex- 
onerate themfelves from all obligation to 
religious duty, it is not impoiUble tluit they 
may ftill retain the flavifh fpirit of fear apd 
fuperftition.* 

* The life and death of Voltaire furnifhcs-an apppfitc 
illuilration of the truth of what is here aflerted. 



Such converts to* infidelity notHing Icfs 
than a miradc can reclaim. The gloomy 
and unpleafant ideas they have aiTociated' 
with religion, ftrengthcn then* refiftance to' 
the admiffion of truth; and render them 
incapable of examining with impartiality 
the weight of the arguments on either 
fide, their prejudices being all won over to 
that of fcepticifm. When a man has, in 
ihcfe circumftanccs, made up his- mind^ all 
arguments intended to convince him of his 
miflake only fcrve to confirm him in his 
chofen way of thinking. One who has* 
been altogether uninftrufled in the prin- 
ciples of religion, has here a manifcft ad- 
vantage; as it has been well obfcrvcd by 
a celebrated phllofopher,* that " an argu- 
** ment or evidence of any kind that is en* 
<* tirely new to a man, mr.y make a proper 
" impreffidn upon him ; but if it has been 
*? often propofed to him, and he has had 
** time to view and conCdcr it, fo as to 



• Dr, Pricftlcy, *' have 
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^ have bit upon any method of evading the 
^ force of ft J he is afterwards quite calboa 
^ to it, and can very feldom. be prevailed 
^ npoa to give it any pi'opc^ attention.'^ 

Let us now confider the conie^ience cC 
tlus dereUAion of religious principle. 

The a^ciations of happinefs and virtue 
of vice and mifery, whicl^are fixed and con- 
firmed by religious principle, can fcarcely 
fail to be weakened by its lofs. If the 
idea of happinefs be conneAed with ielf- 
gratification, and the idea of mifery at* 
tached.to the difappoiutment of felf-wiH, 
prefent interefl: and prefent pleafure wi^ ^ 
be purfoed as happinefs ; and where the; 
pafEons are ardent, the animal fpirits 
flrong, and the habits of virtue feeble and 
unfettled, the man who has caft afide .the 
higher motives oflfered by religion, while 
he floats without anchor or compafs oo 
the fea of temptation, has little chsmce of 
efcaping the vortex of vice ! 

Inftances, indeed, there are of the aflb« 
dations fixed by religious principle iuTtarly 
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}ife reinaimng permanem: after the pria* 
qple tW.^ve thqm birtb> has been dft* 
nied jor forgp^^^ Where the paffioM; 
are moder]^e,^iid.thc temper amvible aM 
f?nc]ie, janaa of goQid tmderftandivg^ who 
ha$ cpQtr^^pd early' habits of £pbriety ai^ 
^f^'^^n^J^^i? well perform the relative 
dp^ax^ <^'^^fcp^ a$ to leave ujs. aotbiipig to re» 
gret,;)uit that (uch a man fhould have de- 
prived Jhimfelf of ih2^tbcfe which rejoicetb 
the heart. 

There are yet people of another caft of 
temper^. to whom the |ofs of religious 
principle is a misfortune truly deplorable* 
Perfpns: addi<3ted to m^sfocholy, whofe low 
and timid fpirits Hand, particularly in need 
of the Gonfolation and fupppxt which chrif- 
tiaiuty Ho peculiarly aJSqrdSt 

Where gloomy aubciacions have beea 
eaarly united; with the firfl: idea3 of religion, 
fuch iqfun.ds wijl gladly throw off its yoke 
But what is the confequence? Can the 
whole WQrld prcfcnt a fpc^cle fo worthy 

of 
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6f commiferation) as that of a timid and 
dcjefted foul diveftcd of all fupport from 
fHc invigorating hope of heavenly protcc- 
tfon and eternal happlnefs? "^Ta fucK'a 
mind the profpefts of this life' are v^cd 
m;etcmal cloiids, and no tolivening izf 
3arts from another to cheer theglocttu 
Without a regard to God, as the maker 
and governor ^f all thfngs, this wbrld*^- 
fords but an uncomfortable prolpfcft rwit*h* 
out a reliance on his fuperintendiri j carej 
the anxiety concerning future events rtiuft 
to a naturally defponding tettipcf be a 
fource of inceflant inifery. In vaiii does 
fonune fmilc. in Vain are his "wiflics fut- 
•filled. In* vain docs happincfe fccnv to fo- 
Jicic his^ acceptance. The gnawing worm 
of difcontent preys upon hrs bofom, ainon. 
bid irritability of temper adds its ^ trucl 
flings; and if the lofs of rcafon does not 
fill up the meafure of his calamity, the want 
of energy which is confeqoem upon "de^ 
pondency, will, in the ruin of his* worldly 

affairs^ 
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^&my probably jollify the moft gloomj 
forebodings of defpair. 
'. ;Ho w diflSaxnt would have been the fitu- 
^sttion of fach a perfon as has been now cte- 
fcribed^ had the firft conceptions of the 
©city and of revealed religion beenaflbcl* 
ated with cheerful, exhilarating, and.agree* 
able impreffions! He would not then 
have fo eafily been led to relinquifh prin- 
ciples which had been made to hip a fource 
of hope and cOnfolation, for a blank and 
^oylefsfpepticifin. Had religious fentiment 
been blended wth all that touches the 
heart and ^charms the hnagination,. the 
l)eauties of nature, andtheitiU fuperior 
^beauties: of moral truths it would not h 
jreadily have yielded to the attacks of the 
witty, or the arguments of the plaufible; 
-but have remained to folace.and invigorate 
themind iuicvery events and through every 
period of HGc 

• Herefa&xomes intathe fupport of 
theory; aod.l can aflcn the obicrvations I 
" 'VOL. u K have 
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have prefomed to make, to be amply jufli* 
ficd by experience. 

' One Gentleman it has been my happi* 
nefs to know, who entered upon life at the 
age of fixteen, without guide but his own 
principle, without monitor but the precepts 
of education, and the didates of his own 
heart. Unfullied by the temptations of a 
capital, he was plunged into the tempta- 
tioBs of a camp. Fond of fociety, where 
his cheerful temper and eafy manners 
formed him to (hine, but ftill fonder of ini« 
provement, neither the inducements of 
camp or city interrupted his unwearied 
purfuits of literature and fcience. Sur« 
rounded by companions who liad caught 
the contagion of fcepticifm, he, atthU 
early period of life, liftened to their argii* 
ments; weighed, examined, deteded thdr 
futility; and rcjeftcd them! In profperity 
and adverfity, in public and in private lifc^ 
the fcmiments of religion retained their in« 
fiuencc onfais heart. Through life they 

were 



were his gnide, in death lus confolarioiu 
When linking by painful (lq>s into an early 
grave, " With what ^titude," he ex- 
claimed, ^^ with what delightful gratitude 
^^ do I now look back to the pd*iod of my 
^^ infancy, and to the judicious conduft oi 
*^ my mother, who made religion 2q>pear to 
^^ me in colour^ fo engaging and :fo con* 
^^ goiiai ! Had I been ^ught as other 
^< boys are uught, my pailions would have 
fumade me an eafy prey to yicci| my bve 
f «. of, enqiwy would have. led me to infido- 
«*,Iity. iShe prepared me for.the trial of 
^^ faith and virtue, and, thanks to God, I 
<< have come off vidorious. Had rdigkm 
^< been made to me a gloomy tafk in ia* 
<^ £sincy> where would now have been my 

•* confdation?** • ..• 

I find ttds fulge£l is flill tpq much for 
jjdc. Adieu* 
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Hifrti aiKl yiftlg^"t(mndaifoi4,'*appc^^^ to' us 
an jofeji^&y oiF' impbrtancc, ^^ ^all not tc 
fatKficd with a flight and hafty Yurvcy'ot 
thc'irieahs dF accompliffiiiig 'it. I fliill^ 
ihcrcf6rc,"lriakd ilo apology for refuming 
a'fiibjcfi Mich, ' m thc'Ti^t 1 Vfew k, as 
the oiljf neV^.Tailiiig: fdfarcc'Wf Joy at^ 
confolation, is worthy of the iiighefl: de- 
gree o^'i^tcfttion. " •'•:''-^'-'' ; • 

The graces and virtues whrch adorn tliSc 

Chriftian charader arc of fuch intriniic 

value, as to attraftthe efteem and venera- 

tidn- of the confirmed infidel Why is the 

•' • • 1 • • fruit 



£ruit admired^: while the.tnec tluit brmgctb 
k forth is held ia contempt?. Why is. 
the tnie fource. denied or defpifed^ .while 
the ftream that flows from.it is held in 
uni vcrfal eflimation ?* Is it not becaufe the 
tree is not examined, nor the fource ana- 
Uzed? Becauie fruit which fprings not from 
that tree, bears its name j and waters of 
bittemefs pretend to have derived their, 
origin from the fountain of fweets? 

The duties of religion arc confidereda^ 
feparate and dlftindt from the common con<^ 
cerns of life; and thofe who pique them* 
fclves on the ftriftcft performance of them, 
aren.ot always mofl: amiable and engaging*. 
What Mrs. More fo well o^ferves of the 
learning of ladies, may juftly be apjJied to 
the religion of devotees,^ ** It (lands out, 
"as it were, above the veryfurfacc of 
f* their minds, like the appUquie of the 
" embroiderer; inftcad of having been in* 
•* woven' with the growth of the pieccj^ 
^ fo as tp have become a.papt pf the fluff.*'' 

There 
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There is ai')>edanti7 in religion as wdl 
as in knowledge, into which thoroughly 
enlightened minds will not be apt to 
hSL The affeded ufe of technical terms 
npon fcientific fnbjed^ is generally confi- 
dered as favouring more of vanity than 
knowledge ; yet fome worthy people make 
it a matter of confcience to interlard their 
converfation with a fort of technical piety, 
which, by exciting difgufl or ridicule in 
the young and undiinking, is productive 
of the word eftedls. The human mind is 
fo conftituted, as very unwillingly to admit 
the affumcd fuperiority, which prctenfions 
to uncommon fandicy imply. A grateful 
fcnfe of the Divine goodnefs, cheerful fub- 
miifion to the Divine will, diffdive charity, 
andextenfive benevolence, touch the chords 
of fympathy in every generous bread:; 
but by the aufterity of a devotee, no fuch 
fympathy was ever yet awakened. 

At a time of life when the world ap- 
pears to wear a finiling and inviting afpeA, 

if 
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if religion be dreft in frowns^ fhe will gsun 
few willing votaries. In our endeavours 
to imprefs religious principle upon the 
tender mind^ we muft have it ftill in our re« 
coUeAion that the laws of nature can never 
be violated with impunity. Let us re* 
member, that youth is the fcafon of cheer- 
fuhefs ; that the infancy of all animals is 
frolicfome and gay; that whatever is 
gloomy is then difgufting; and that when 
the animal fpirits are in full play, the mind 
may not be capable of difcriminating be- 
tween the ferious and the gloomy. Could 
long and ferious ledures be given to chil« 
dren in favour of faUhood, vanity, and fen« 
fual indulgence, I believe few more effec- 
tual methods could be taken to cure them 
of thofe propenilties. But while the whole 
tenor of agreeable aflbciations lays thefoun* 
dation of thcfe vices, we referve the difguft 
of ferious leAures for religion and virtue! 
" It isobfcrvablc," fays Hartley, " that 
*^ the mere tranlit of words, exprefling 

^* ftrpng 
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*• ftrong ideas, over the cars of childrca 
" affcfts them." On this principle the 
idea of an un/een Ben^fad^ol*, who is^tb^ 
Giver of every good, the Author of all 
the felicity of which the infant heart is» 
fcnfiblc, may eafily.be conveyed to the 
mind at a very early period. By a little 
pains, the mofl: pleafmg aflbciations may 
be formed with the idea of this unfeen Bck 
nefeftor. Let the moment be feized, whcxi 
the Kttle heart dilates with joy at fome un^ 
cxpefted pleafure, to form its firft attcmpir 
at prayer*. *^ I thaiik thee, O God,. foe 
" making my mamma, or other friends, fa 
" good to me,*' may be quite fufficient; and 
if fuggefted upon proper occafions, and: re-: 
peated not as a formal duty but a fponta- 
neous effufion of the heart, it will not fail 
to produce an cffeft upon the affeft ions. As 
the fphere of obfervation is enlarged, and 
the fources of pleafure multiply upon the 
mind, every objedl of nature that infpires 
admiration, every focial endearment which 
'" produces 
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produces delrgbt^ inay be made ioftromeotr 
to condud the infant heart to God. Lcl 
xne not be hughcd at. for the confcfiioo^ 
and I {hall iredy acknowloige to you that 
I ,at dsjr Qiomeat took back with infinite 
pleafore to the delightful period, wheOf 
with the limplicity of kafant intiocence, I 
poured out my little foul in gratefdi thanks 
to the Almighty for the happincfs etijoyed 
at a dancing-ichool ball ! Nfr am I certain^ 
that ajl the catiqchifi&s and all the hymns 
with which my poor memory was loaded^^ 
produced half the benefit to my mind as 
that which flowed from this powerful a£- 
fociatiojiof felicity with its Divine Source.- 
I confefs it is much eafier, and perhaps 
more gratifying to our vanity as well as ta 
our indolence, to make children get long 
prayers and catcehifms by heart, than 
thus by gentle and imperceptible degrees 
to imprefs them with feelings of gratitude 
and aSeftion for their Heavenly Father. 
But wboey^.. would %<:eed 'm the great 

work 
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work of edncation, mnft begin byconqucr- 
JDg vanity and indolence in themfidves^ 
ibr thefe are the great^ the perpetually oc- 
corriDg, obftacies to fnccefs. 

I believe the recollection of moft jpec^le 
who have been educated by pious parents, 
will fnnuih them with nnmerons inftances 
of the inutility of loading the memory at 
an early period with creeds and catedufins 
which are totgHy beyond the compreheft- 
Son* Even thofe which are bed adapted 
to the capacity of childhood, lofe all dieir 
meaning, when detached into the fmall 
and broken portions, by the repetition of 
which they are committed to memory. 
Often, in thefe repetitions of detached fen- 
tences, are erroneous, nay fometimes ridi- 
culous aiTociations formed, which it may 
^erwards be a difficult matter to (hake 
off. The following paffage in one of iny 
catechifms appears fufficiently plain and in- 
telligible : — ^ Thou Ihak love the Lord 
" thy God with di thy heart, and with 

*«aH 
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^all^hy fo&l^ and with all thy ftrengtb; 
^'^d thou (hale love thy neighbour at 
"thyfclf. On thcfe two commandmcnw 
** bang all the few and the prophets/* 
In committing this to memory^ I divided 
the latter fentence; as I had done die former 
one, lAto feparate ponioos} and, by fre^ 
qaent repetition, fo powerfully impreflcd 
my fancy with the image of the law and 
the prophets hung upon pegs, that it was 
no eaiy matter to get the better of the af« 
fociaticn. My recolledion, I candidly con* 
fefs, does not furniOi me with a fingle in« 
ftance of improvement from any of the 
didadtic compofitions I was obliged to get 
by heart ; and yet thefe were all as judi- 
cioufly chofen as poiBble. Often did my 
dear and amiable inftrudrefs liften with 
mingled folicitude and delight, to my fenfe- 
lefs though accurate recitation of paflages, 
which excited in her mind a train of ideas 
very diflEcrent from thofc they raifcd in 
mine. Had ihc flopped here ; had fhe 

contented 
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fomented bcrfdf, as maay do/ with xbh 
one method of religious hiftrujflion ^i it i^ 
probable that the importance of retigioa» 
principle would now ha^ appeared to me 
in a very inferior light. 

I have,perhaps,alread7 advanced enough- 
updn this head to expofe myfelf to the 
cenfure of many ferious and well^ffpoied. 
perfonsj whofe refpeft for whatever ha& 
been fan^tioned by the pra£lice of the goo4 
and pious, will not permit them to examinq 
into the propriety, or to doubt the effic^^ 
cyi of a mpde of inftruftion ftamped witll 
fuch Tcfpc&diAc authority. Let it be re» 
membercd, however, that I prefumc not 
to difiate, or to impofe my owtii feelings 
and experience as a.critcrion', in.oppoQi* 
tion to the feelingsand experience of others,^ 
Where I diffent, I wifh it to be uaderftood 
that I do fo with becoming diiSdencej.aod 
that I rather urge the attentive confiderai* 
tioa of my arguments^ than the implicit 
adoption of my pl^Sf, -...,; ;,.:^ .. 

To. 
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"TTo rtc It Appears, that .whoever wiib<t 
religions principle to influence the hearty 
^na govern the*coiidu(ft in foturc life, muft 
•early influence the heart and the affcftions 
in its fa'^our. ' Thisjfromall that we know 
tof t!be human' mind, can -only be effcftcd 
T>y incaiis of agreeable aflbciations; and 
ftldbmVl fear,^i*e thefe attached to a cate- 
rhifiii. Stilt, if principle were reaDy tp be 
inftilled by means of thcfe dry aiid didaftic 
Torapofitiott's,' it would be^r^pcr in this as 
-in other inftances to iacrifice the agreeable 
to the nfcfiul, and to force pcrfevcrancc in 
"fpite of averfion. Sut how can an infant 
•acquH-e iprmciple ^by^ttieaiis of founds to 
which "^he can- 'attach no feafef Let us 
i^xa;min;6 the t^mp^ionswe impofe upon 
Imn as the ru(fimefir«idf' faith. Shall we 
•not bftcn'fiiid themto be the conclufions 
t)f claboratemctaphyfical fpoculation, de- 
duced frdwi chain of arguments which wc 
^ourfelVes ^can with dtfEcnlty trace ? And 
ds it, trefonr-tbe nuod-is ^at4e to compare 
# and 
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tod to combine, before the powers Cffrc^ 
fiefiion huve begun to operate, and .while 
the ideas received by means of the fcofes 
are yet few and confufed^.that we can exr 
pedtan infant to comprehend them ? If 
a father intend that bis f(Mi (honld be ^ 
mathematician, he will not begin at four ofr 
five years old to make him get .by heart 
the problems pf ^Hclid ; but foHowing na^ 
ture in the g|iadj;ial developement of , the 
faculties, he will begiu by the fin^pleft pro^ 
poiitions of arithmetic ; and not vainly ex« 
peA that by a jingle of words he ili^o teadti 
his child the nature <$f a cycloid or para^ 
bola, before he has been taught by his 
fenfes that two atid two make four.: - , 
: How ^ly the eagemefs of inhuaofi cu» 
riofitymaybe rendered inftrumetltal to the 
acquifittoo of knowledge, has beetf achiuU 
rably illuftrated by the authors of ** Prao 
** tical Education;'* but may it not ftijl.be 
turned to a nobler purpofc? May it not 
be direded to aFirflS Gaufe^ poweH^l, wife» 

and 
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afidgood; and through tbe works <tfNi- 
tmc bcinade to lead to Nature's God? 
lAs the underftanding opens to moral trutb^ 
the vofml attributes of the Deity will oc» 
cafionally be foggefted, and will be the 
more readily admitted^ and the more deeply 
reverenced, from the previous agreeable 
aflbdaiions o£ goodnels and power. The 
truths of natural rdigion will then pave the 
way for the truths of rcveladon. Betwcca 
thefe, enthufiafts and infidels, fmh equal 
zeal, have laboured to make a divorce; bar 
they have laboured in vain; and every aa» 
prejudiced, ihind muft perceive^ with infi* 
mte fadsfa^Bon, that they mutuallyilloftraic 
and fupport each other. Revealed rtUpm 
is, indeed, the perfeSkm of juOural reB- 
pm; and has the advantage of pladng its 
truths on a foundation to wbidi the con* 
jedures of human reaibn could neferreaclu 
It was by means of the hner, however, 
that the in£uit educadonoft&e world was 
carricdQii;aiidiiQttitt «ik>Uhi^^/ii^;' 



trot tin humsttt rcafon reached its ^enkby 
that the fuperror light of the Gofpcl was 
difpcnfcd. Were the religious educatioB 
bf children condtifted upon analagons prin- 
ciples, have we not reafon to helievc it 
would be attended with more fuccefs? 

We who are convinced of the truth of 
the Chriftian dtfpenfation, who iec in it 
the difplay of the Divine attributes; who 
believe nn- its promifes, and rejoice in its 
hopes; are aftoniflied thaj it fliould fo little 
prevail in the world. But when we con- 
fider, how little pains are generally taken 
to imprefs religious fentiment on the minds 
of youth, and how often, frominjadicious 
management, the pains that-arecakca mtift 
tend to produce efFefts direftly oppofite, 
our aftonifliment muft ceafe. We either^ 
like Gallio, confider it *' a queftion of 
*^ words 2Lndnames" and leave it out of our 
plan as a matter of no importance, or we 
content ourfelves with dogmatically pro^ 
pounding a few folemn propoiitions to ottr 

pupils. 
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pupils, which 'WC'infift on ^iheir receiving; 
•as acknowledged truths. Their affent, at 
that early period, we cannot indeed be fo 
weak as to expeft; not, at leaft, if we per- 
mi^^ourfclves to examine the nature of 
•aifent and diflent, rational and pradlical. 
^^ Rational aflent to any propofition may 
*^* be defined, a readincfs to aflSrm it to be 
** true, proceeding from a clofe ajfociailm 
'^^ of the ideas fuggejled by the propofition 
•* with the idea or internal feeling belonging 
•** to the word trtdh. Rational diffcnt is 
•*^ the oppofite to this. PraSical ajent is 
'•' a readrnefs'to ad in fuch manner as tho 
^' frequent vivid recurrency of the rational 
"*' affent difpofes «s to aft. Prafttcal aflent 
^^* is, therefore, the natural and neceffary 
"** confequence of rational, whenfvfficienttj 
•" impreffed.*'* From this definition it 
appears obvious, that rational affent to any 
propofition beyond the limits of our com- 
vprchenfion can never be obtained; as It is 

* Hartley, impoflible 

vol.. I. I' 
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impoilible it can have any afTociation witli 
the internal fedings belonging to truth; 
and without rational aflent to the truths of 
religion, how can we hope for praftical? 

It is obferved by Doftor Reid, that the 

power of reflcftion, without which it is ' 

impoffible to form notions of abftradl truth, 

is the lad of our intelledual faculties that 

unfolds itfelf* The power of obfervatioQ, 

on the other hand, difcovers iifelf long 

before an infant acquires the ufe of fpeech. 

As it is by means of the fenfes that ideas 

are firft acquired, the curiofity is early ai- 

.trafled to external objects ; and as the great 

volume of nature is open to the fenfes, it 

is even in early infancy perufed with avidity 

^and delight* ITie difference betwixt the 

works of nature and thofe of art is eafily 

difcoverable at a very early period of life; 

and the evident fuperiority of the former 

is, even to the capacity of a child,fuch an 

argument of the fuperior power and wif- 

dom of the Creator, as will readily be 

• comprehended. 



comprehended. I have already hinted at 
the means by which the idea of his good- 
ncfs ought to:be impreffedj and if ideas 
are thus grafted ^n the infant hearty of the 
power, wifdom, and goodnefs of the Al- 
mighty RuJer.of the univerfc, they will, as 
a neceffary confequence, beget the feelings 
of lov^, reverence^ and gratitude; which I 
cannot but confider as a better foundation 
];)Qth for a rqfional^sA pradiical alTent to 
the truths of the Gofpel, than all the 
creeds, catechifms, and homilies, that cvct 
poor infant was doomed to get by heart*- 
The power of the affe(5lions in influeo- 
cing our opinions is obvious to common 
-obfervation. Where the affociations of 
:religipnhave produced fecret antipathy and 
difguft, the powerful principle of felf-lovc 
may be confidered as enlifled on the fide of 
infidelity. , The very contrary of this mud 
be the cafe, where all the aflfeftions of love, 
cfteem, and complacency, have been early 
engaged on the fide of religion. 

"The 
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*' The rcafon/* fays Dr. Clark, « why 
*' faith is ra the New Tcftament always 
*' inCfted upon as a moral vinue, is, bc- 
** caiife faith in the 'fcripture fenfe is not 
** barely an aft of the underftandiag, but 
" a mixed aft of^he will alfo; conCfting 
** very much in ihsxftmplicify and unprC'- 
^^ judicednefs' of mindj which our Saviour 
** calls receiving the kingdom of 'God 
** as a Kttle child; 'in that freedom from 
** guile and deceit, which was the charac- 
*' tcr of Nathaniel ; and in that teachable 
" difpofition, and ddire to know the wil 
*' of God, for which the Bereans were 
** fo highly commended, who fearched the 
^^fcripture daily ^ whether thefe things were 
** true.*^ Does it not appear evident, that 
to lay the foundation for this teachable 
dijfofitiorij we nrnftintereft the affeftibhs? 
If this were more generally attended to, 
fliould we find the dodlrine of a Divine 
l?rovidence, and the influences of divine 
Srace, fo often rejefted with contempt? 

Were 
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"VTcrc we gradually by. oonfidcring " the 
** things that are feen and tcmpotal," Icdta 
tlic confidcration of " thofc that arc. im- 
*^ -feen and eternal," they would make a 
deeper, imprejEon both on our undcrftand- 
ings and on our hearts.. 

Thofe who have been taught to con- 
template, the wonders of creation as the 
work of- Divine- Wifdom, and* to enjoy 
every blefTing of exiflence as the gift of In- 
finite Goodiiefs, will embrace, without re- 
pugnance, the doftrines of Chriftianity^ 
Thefe, as the capacity unfolds itfclf, ought 
to 'be prefentedin the firapleft forms,, di- 
verted- as much as poflible of aH fcholaftic 
^tcrms, and all incomprehenfible articles of 
belief, however we may ourfclves venerate 
and refpeft them. Inftead of labouring to 
imprefs upon the tender mind an idea 
that falvation depends upon any metaphy*- 
teal definition that forms a peculiar tenet of 
ounparticulclr church; we Ihould, when he 
k of all age to have its tenets explained, 

be 
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be careful to inform him that many pious 
Chriftians entertain opinions different from 
ours, and that though ihofe we have 
adopted appear to us moft confonant to 
truth, we prefurae not to condemn thofe 
who differ from us. 

A knowledge of the fcriptures I look 
ppon as a very effcntiai part of religious 
education: but to render this knowledge 
really ufeful, it is not fufEcient that their 
contents be impreffed upon the memory ; 
the leffons they contain muft be made ta 
reach the heart. Whether this can be 
effefted by getting long paffages by rote, 
I am more than doubtful. It is from con- 
fidering fcriptural knowledge ^%perfe6lly: 
analogous with human learning, that the 
idea has ever been entertained j b^t the 
analogy is far from being complete. Ana- 
logy is, in truth, a dangerous and unwieldly 
weapon, which feldom fails to run beyond 
the point where refemblance flops, (f) 

We very properly take advantage of 
that period when the fufceptibility of n:c- 
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mory with rcfpeft to words is moft remark- 
able, to lay in a ftorc oi words for future 
ufe ; as in the elements of grammar^ arith- 
metic, &c. whofc firft principles arc learn- 
ed by rote long before the mind can have 
any notion of their import. But with 
grammar, arithmetic, &c. the heart and the 
afieftions have no concern. They arc 
merely the inftruments of knowledge ; and 
as fuch, when the love of knowledge is 
liifficiently infpired, they will recommend 
themfelves to the attention of the pupil, 
who will then find the advantage of thofc 
early Icffons which were affiled as a tafk, 
and performed as a drudgery. The moral 
and devotional fentiments which it is our 
wifli to breath into the infant heart, have 
no analogy with the fcienee of words, or of 
numbers ; they arc not merely branches of 
knowledge connefted with other branches, 
and ncceffary inftruments of information j 
but I hey are, as defcribcd by Hartley, 
thofe " to which all other branches of 

*^ knowledge 
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** knowledge ought to be conCdered a» 
" mere preparatories and preliminaries." 

Where the knowledge of fcripture is 
forced upon children as a tafk j where 
they are compelled to recite long portions' 
of it by rote, in the fame manner as they 
decline noups and conjugate verbs ; the 
pallages learned may be retained by the 
memory, but we may reafonably doubt 
whether they will ever iraprefs the heart.. 
I am, I confefs, the more inclined to doubt 
it, bccaufe the mod confirmed reprobates 
I have ever known, had an accurate know- 
ledge of fcripture, acquired in the manner 
above alluded to. 

It is proper that I now explain to you 
my.own ideas upon this fubjeft, which have 
not been rafhly adopted, but arc the refuh 
of long obfervation and experience. 

The firft ftep towards inspiring your 
children with a veneratron for the fecred 
writings, and with a defire of knowing 
fomething of their contents/ muft be the 

obfervations 



•trfbnrations they will natmUy and vohio 
tarilj make upon your frcqocnt pcrofid of 
them. While they fee odicr books read, 
and difmilTcd, and that the biUe alone re* 
mains the conftam companion of your fe- 
rious hours, the tahjcSt of your daily and 
delightful meditation^, they will aflbciatc 
the idea of fuperior excellence with the 
bible, before they are able to read. But on 
the contrary, if thcyfee it only brought out 
upon a tedious and gloomy Sunday, and 
then read as a duty and a taik, the prepof- 
. feffion that will take place in disfavour of its 
contents will probably never be eradicated. 
>As foon as a child can read fo well as to 
be able to underftand foraething of what 
it reads, its imagination and curiofity ought 
to be excited by the mention of feme of 
the paffages in the Old Teftament which 
are moft likely to amufe and gratify the 
fancyj thefe afterwards, as a favour, it 
ought to be permitted to read. By a re- 
petition of this, as often as occtifion offers, 

a pretty 
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a pretty accurate knowledge of the Old 
Tcftament will be acquired j and acquired 
at a periody wheny^notwithftanding the aC 
fertions ofcenain pretenders to extraor- 
dinary delicacy, the purity of the mind h 
incapable of being foiled by an account of 
manners, which, though fuitable to ancient 
fimplicity, appear grofs to modern refine- 
ment; but which will pafs unnoticed, where 
no train of ideas upon improper fubjefts 
have been previoufly fixed in the mind, fo 
as to be called up by the perufal. This is, 
indeed, one of the reafons why I fliould be 
folicitous to have a knowledge of the hif- 
torical part of the Old Teftament acquired 
at a very early period ; and that it will be 
more cfFeftually attained by the means 
above defcribed, than by reading it ftraigh^ 
forwards as a talk, I am juftifieJ in aflert- 
ing. As the urxderftanding opens, a judi^ 
cious preceptor will carefully point out the 
connefting ferles, which will be a new 
fource of pleafure to the young mind. 

The 
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The moft formidable objedlion that caff 
be made to an- early acquaintance with the 
Old Tcftament, arifes from the apprehcn- 
fion of the pupil's imbibing improper no- 
tions of the Deity from the Jewifli repre- 
fcntation of his attributes. Were this 
the unavoidable confequence, I confefs I 
Ihould think the objeftion conclufive ; as 
it will be according to the conceptions 
formed of the Deity, that religion will 
either exalt or debafe the human charafter. 
But if I may fpeak from experience, a very 
little pains beflowed by the parent will 
fafEciently obviate all grounds of appre- 
henfion on this head, and render the no- 
tions of the Divine Nature given in the 
Old Teftament fufficiently intelligible. 

By what I have already advanced, you 
will perceive that I am an advocate for 
prefling, not only the heart and the affec- 
tions, but the mi-nd alfo, into the fervice 
of religion at a very early period ; but that 
anxious to obtain my purpofe, 1 would jca- 

loufly 
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lonfly guard againft every means by which • 
iimay be defeated ; and would, therefore,, 
have religious truths knpreflcd in the man- 
ner mod likely to make the impreffion not^ 
only lading but ufefuU In cafe I^fhould. 
not have explained myfclf fufficiently, per- 
mit me to give an- example. A child of- 
fcven years old, inftrufted > in the mannen 
I recommend, was anxious to -learn fome- 
thing of Solomon, whofc wifdom flie hadr 
often heard extolled. That pj\rt of his 
hiftory was pointed out to her, which re- 
cords his choice of wifdom in preference to 
riches or honours ; . fhe- read the paffago 
with great delight, and. fo deep was tljc 
impreflion it made upon^Kr.mind, that for 
a long time afterwards fhe never faid hen 
prayers, without petitioning Gob to give 
her wifdom to profit by the inftruftions 
fhe received,, fo that fhe might apply her 
heart to knowledge. How much the afTo- 
ciation of ideas thus excited might accele- 
rate her progrefsia learning, .it is impofliblci 

to 
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to pronounce; btic I confcfs I think it pro- 
^bablc, that her confidence in the Divine 
^ifdom and Goodnefs ^ouM be more 
'firmly i'ftabliflied by this imprcffion thaa 
^by repeating the whole Pfalter by rote. 

As the underiknding opens to the per- 
xreption-of moral' truth, the foblhncr doc- 
trines of the New Tcftamcnt fliould, in the 
fame manner, be impreffed^upon &c healt, 
at fuch times- and feafons as the impreflidn 
is likdy to be .moft favourably received. 
^Of this'I {hall'iiave occafion to fpeak mort 
at large in the fuWequcnt volume j I can- 
not, however, at prefcnt clofethelfubjeft 
without mentioning the fatisfiaftion I re- 
jceived'from obferving, that the perfon in 
• the world, for whofe judgment I have the 
moft implicit reverence, purfued with her 
•pupils the very plw-I have here recom- 
mended. ' She,- 1 hope, will pardon me for 
'giving to the public a leffon fo inftrudlive, 
:as the mode of ilUiftration by oii^te 'fe.'^^ 
qn general more efficacious than any other. 

Ihe 
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The incident which explained to me Ihc 
method of religious inftruftion adopted by 
this beft of parents, was as follows. Two 
> of her children having had a quarrel, in 
which each confidered herfelf the injured 
party, could not, as each had fomething to 
complain of, be brought to an immediate 
xeconciliation : at lead: fhe thought the 
reconciliation not fo hearty as (he wiihed 
it. In the courfe of convcrfation the fol- 
lowing day, CKamples of virtue in the Old 
and Niew Teftamicnt were mentioned, and 
the perfeftiou of the latter extolled. Sup- 
pofe, faid the judicious inftrudrefs, that 
we were to look out for fome proof of 
this fuperiority. Let us take an incident 
in the life of D^vid, where his charafter 
appears to great advantage. The ptopofal 
was acquiefped in inflantly, and one of the 
young ladies immediately read the account 
of David's finding his enemy Saul afleep ia 
the cave, and generoufly refufing to, take 
advantage of this event, in the manner to 

which 
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which he was urged by the importunity oF 
his friends, and the paflion of revenge. 
Thereraorfe he felt at having fo far given 
way to the fuggeftion of his paflion, as to 
inflift a flight difgrace on his fleeping ad- 
verfary, was then evinced from a perufal of 
the penitentiary pfklm compofed on the 
occafion. - When it was obfervcd, that the 
fentiraents and conduft of David had ex- 
cited attention and obtained applaufe, the 
fuperioy benignity and divine forgivenefs 
of the Blefied Jbsus was referred to, and 
commented on with that energy which 
never fails to fearch the heart. 

I appeal to the reader, whether the 
rcfleftions thus fuggcfted would be ufelefs 
■'■ or tranfitory, and whether they would not 
be likely to have greater influence upon 
the heart and cooduft, than the moft ar- 
duous explanation upon any pomt of me- 
taphyfical theology. 

" The counfels of religion," to ufe the 
• words of a venerable and pious bifliop,* 

•♦j-Tiiylor. *<arc 
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'^* arc not to be applied to the diftempers of 
*^* the foul, as men ufe to take hdlebore ; 
'^^ but they muft dwell together with the 
■** fpirit of a man, and be twifted about his 
^* underftanding for ever; they mufl: be 
•** ufed 'like nourifhment, not like a finglc 
-*^ medicine, and upon the aftual prcffurc 
^* of a prefent necejQTity. For counfels and 
" wife difcourfes applied to an aftual dif- 
** temper at the bcft are but like ftrong 
** fineHs to an epileptic perfon—ifometimes 
** they may raife him, *' but they never cure 
^' bim*^ Would we have religion become 
this animating principle, this j^^;7//;2^z of tlic 
mind, we muft- follow the advice of this, 
•very learned and edifying author, and ad- 
minifter our inftnidion upon religious fub* 
'je£^s as daily bread, in fuch portions as the 
appetite calls for, and nature -^an digeft-j 
and not-as a naufeous medicine, which they 
muft be forced to take for the good df 
their fouls. Thus fhall we beft fulfil the 
"benign commandof Him who emphatically 
.faid, " Suffer little children to come unto 
^' me^ and forbid tbcm not.'^ Adieu. 
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LETTER VIL; 
Associations prodvcxno BENEVotiNcs. 

State of Infancy favourable to the Cultiva* 
turn of the benevolent Affections^ — Ten-' 
dency of every Passion to produce Passions 
of the Class to which it belongs^ — Mulevo-- 
lent and dissocial Passions inspired by the 
Gratification ofSelf-W'Ul.^-'Examples. 



TTAVING attended to thofe affocia- 
-*• ^ tions which iafpire devotional fenti- 
;nent, or the love of God, let us now pro- 
ceed to the confideration of the affociations 
by which the fpirit of benevolence and phi- 
lanthropy is made to diflFufe its divine and 
abiding influence over the human heart. 

Benevolence, in a general fenfc, includes 
all the fympathetic affections by which we 

VOL. I. M are 



ViTC made to rejoice in the happinefs^ and 
grieve at the mifery, of others. It difpofes 
the mind to fociality, gencrofity, and gra- 
titude, and is the fountain of compai&on 
and mercy. All the qualities belonging to 
benevolence have a tendency to produce 
peace and complacency in the breaft ; fo 
that the happinefs of the individual as well 
as of fociety is intimately concerned in their 
cultivation. The pai&ons which it infpires, 
arc all of the amiable clafs, as love, hope, 
joy, &c.; and thefe paflions in their turn 
increafe the difpofitions to benevolence, a 
difpofition for the growth and nouriihment 
of Which the goodhefs of Providence has 
in the (late of infancy made ample proviiion. 
The helplefsnefs of the infant ftate is 
protrafted in man to a period far beyond 
that of other animals; and this helplefs- 
nefs, by infpiring compaflion and tender- 
nefs in the breaft of adults, has a powerful 
tendency to keep alive the fpirit of bene- 
voience in the human heart. Wherever 
^ human 
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human policy has coanterafifed the wife 
defigns of nature, by taking children from 
their parents at an early age, and feparating 
them into a diftinft fociety, for the purpofc 
of education, the fympathetic aflfeftions 
have become cxiinAj a ftriking inftance of 
which occurs in the hiftory of ancient 
Sparta, where the murder of infants was, 
in certain circumftances, not only enjoined 
by the laws, but permitted by the parents 
without the leaft remorfe. 
' Luxury, ^ich is ever at war with na- 
ture, has, perhaps, 411 no inftance done a 
greater injury to the interefts of benevo- 
fence, than by introducing as a fafliion 
that premature feparation of children from 
their parents, which the Spartan legiflator 
enjoined as a duty. If the exercifc of pa- 
rental tendernefs foftens the heart, fo as to 
render it eminently fufceptible of all the 
fympathetic and focial affeflions, it is the 
intereft of fdciety that the objcfts of it 
Ihould not be fuddeniy removed from the 
parental roof. According 
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According to the vifc provifion of na- 
turCf the fond endearments of parental 
love not only increafe the benevolent feel- 
ings in the bread of the parent, but pro* 
duce a difpofiupn to them in the bread of 
the child, which is fopn made fenfiUe (^ 
the fource from whence itshappinefs is de- 
rived« A judicious parent will take advan- 
tage of this circumftance, to encourage the 
growth of benevolence in the infant mind. 

The pleafures they receive from others^ 
naturally incline children to . fociality and 
good-will 9 and were they, while they ro* 
ceive theip, always; made fenfible of their 
own. helplefsnefs, they would at the fame 
time l?e infpired with the feelings of gc- 
nerofity and gratitude. But the tendcr- 
nefs of parents fo feldom is judicious, that 
the wife provifion of nature for infpiring. 
children with benevolence is commonly 
rendered abortive; and, inflead of the 
amiable difpofitions arifing from love and 
gratitude, the feeds of morofcnefs, anger,^ 

N revenge. 
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revenge, jcaloofy, cruelty, and malice, arc 
often premamrcly planted in the little heart. 

Let us examine into the caufe of this. 
And here the dodhrine of aflbciation pro- 
fentS us with a clue^ by means of which 
we may eafily explore the labyrinth. 

Nature early impels the mind to feek for 
happinefs; but before the dawn of reafon 
and experience, the judgments concerning 
it muft be erroneous. In inftincy, all ideas 
concerning it are comprifcd in the gra- 
tification of will; the propenfity to this 
gratification is encouraged by frequent inw 
dulgence, till every notion of happintiift 
becomes connefted with it. The idea 6i 
mifery becomes confequently aflfociated 
with difappoincment ; and how far thefe 
affdciations may atfeft the mind, by pro^ 
ducing the nialeVolent paffions, will appear 
evident on a very little rcfleftion. 

We have already remarked,^ that the 
painful fenfations make a more vivid as 
well as a tiibte lafting impreilion than the 

''■ plcafurablcj 
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pl^furabk ; from which it evidently foU 
lows, that the happidefs derived from the 
gratification of will can never bear any 
proportion to the mifery occafioued by its 
difappoiutment* Where the propenfity to 
this g^ratification is ftrengthened by indul- 
gence, the frequent repetition of difep- 
pointment will deeply imprefs the mind 
with the feelings of refencment, and thas 
render it liable to the reception of all the 
malevolent paiEons connected with ii; 
while the pleafurable fenfation occafioDcd 
by indulgence will produce no other cf- 
fciJls than to augment the defire of future 
gratification. 

Ar) admirable illuflration of this doflrinc 
19 given by Hfirtley, who, after obfcrving 
that the gratification of felf-will, if it does 
not always produce pleafure, yet is always, 
fo aflbciated with the idea of pleafure in the 
mind, that the difappointment of it never 
fails to produce pain, proceeds as follows J 
♦* If .the ^7//, was always gratified, this 

mere 
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** mere affociated pleafure would, accord, 
** ing to the prefent frame of our natures, 
** abforb, as it were, all other pleafures ; 
*^and thus, by drying up the fource from 
*' whence it fprung, be itfelf dried up at 
*^ laft J and the firft difappointments would 
*' be intoJerablc. Both of which things 
" are obfervablc in an inferior degree, both 
" in adults aqd in children aftef they ai« 
** much indulged. Gratifications of the will 
*' without the confequent expe£led pleafure^ 
** difappointments of it . without the confe* 
?^ quent expededpain^ are here. particularly 
" ufefiil to us. And it is by this, amongft 
*^ other means, that the hitman will is 
" brought to a conformity with the Divine, 
** which is the only radical cure for all 
" our evils and difappointments, and the 
*' only earned and medium for obtaining 
" everlafting happinefs/' 

By the above reafoning, which is I 
think conclufive, it evidently appears that 
were ^he conftant gratification of will 

poffible 
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poffiblc, (which^ in the prefcnt fbctc of 
things, it certainly isnoi) it would only tend 
to make the being fo gratified miferable. 
The conftatit gratification of felf-will muft 
neceflarily exxrlude the exencife of all the 
grateful paflSioiis, Where fuccefs is cer- 
tain, hope can have uoexiftencej nor can 
j6y be produced by attaining^ that ^hich h 
confidered as a right. Let hopt and }oy 
be excluded fhnn the human mind, sind 
where is happinefs: ? 

Further, the habitual gratification of 
will, not orily-prccludes the grateful pat 
fions of hope and joy, but tends to produce 
all the unamiaible and hateful paflibns and 
difpofitions of the human heart. Anger, 
peeviflinefs, and pride, are almoft, without 
exception, produced by the conftant gra- 
tification of every wayward defire. The 
firft is the father of revenge and cruelty j 
the fecond, of difplacency and difcontentj 
and the third of arrogance, ingratitude, 
and contempt. Think of this, ye mothers, 

who, 
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XKrho^ by a Weak and blind indulgence of the 
infant will, lay the foundation of future 
vkrb and rtififery to your iH-feted offspring! 
- ' ^Vfeitt the happtnefs of the child and the 
hrtppinefs of the m<a« incotnpatible^ fo that 
whatever cofitribated to tkc latter muft be 
dcdufted from the former, the ovcrwcan- 
ing indulgence of parentis might be ex- 
cufcd,' and the c^bitimon ' apology, viz* 
^ th^t as life is uncertain, the poor things 
*^ ought td'be permitted to enjoy the pre- 
** fent,** accepted as fatisflftory. But may 
we not appeal to every perfon who has 
had the misfortune to live for any time 
with a family of fpoiled children, for a lanc- 
tion to our affertion, thai the gratification 
of willTias only been produftive of mifery. 
In the career of indulgence the fondeft 
parents mdft fomewhere ftoj>. There arc 
certain boundaries which folly itfelf will 
not at all times be willing to overleap. 
The pain of the difappointment that mud 
then cnfue, will be intolerably aggravated 

by 



by all the difcordant paflions foftcre4 by 
preceding indulgence. 

A child, whofe infant will has been ha<f 
bituatcd to the difcipline of obedience, fub- 
mits to difappointment, as to inevitable ne-r 
cefEty, with cheerfulnefs. Nor will difap- 
pointment to fuch an one fo frequently oc- 
cur, a wbolefome check having b^en early 
put upon the extravagance of defire. 
Whilft, on the contrary, the fatiety confe- 
quent upon the fruition of every wilh fets 
the imagination to work to find out new 
and untried fources of pleafurc. I once 
faw a child make itfelf miferable for a whole 
evening, becaufe it could not have the 
birds that flew through the garden, to play 
with* In vain did the fond mother promife 
that a bird fliould be procured to-morrow, 
and that it (hould be all his own,, and that 
he fliould have a pretty gilded cage to 
keep it in, which was far better than the 
naflry high trees on which it now perched. 
^^ No, no, that would not do ; it muft be 

caught; 
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caught now ; he would have it now, and 
at no other time !" 

* Well, my pretty darling, don't cry/ 
returns Mamma, " and you Ihall have a 
bird, a pretty bird, love, in a minute ;' 
cafting a fignificant look on her friends, as 
{he retired to fpeak to the fervants. She 
foon returned with i young chicken in her 
hand, which Ihe covered fo as not to be 
immediately fcen. 

" Here, darling, is a pretty, pretty bird 
for you ; but you muft not cry fo. Blefe 
me, if you cry at that rate, the old black 
dog will come and fetch you in a minute. 
There now, that's my good boy! now dry 
your eyes,love, and look at the pretty bird." 

At thcfe words little mafter (batches it 
from her hand, and perceiving the decep- 
tion, dafties it on the ground with tenfold 
fury. All was now uproar and difmay, 
till the fcene becoming rather too oppref- 
five, even for the mother, a fervant wa$ 
failed, who took the little ftruggling vic- 
tim 
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urn of paffioD in his arms,, and* conveyed 
him to the nurfery. Such are the eflFcfts 
of the unlimited indulgence of felf-will I 
' Yet this fond mother perfuaded berfelf that 
flic obeyed the diftates of pnre affcdion i 
Had fhc, however, been accuftomed to te- 
jBeft upon ithe motives that influenced her 
condud, flie would have found felfifhnefs 
in this inftance the governing principle. 
- Parental affeftion has been defcribed 
by many philofophcrs as a refined fpecies 
of fclf-Iove. Confidered merely as an /V 
Jfin^fy it undoubtedly is fo. But the fame 
mftinft in the brute creation only leads to 
the care and proteftion of their young, 
and, I may add, to the education alfo ; the 
care of the dams in this particular, both in 
the feathered and four-footed race, being 
well known. But never does it lead to a 
falfe and dangerous indulgence. 

Were parental afFedion in man, as in the 
hn\\c creation, merely inftindlive, inftin€t 
might be trufted to as an unerring guide. 

But 
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But to man a higher bcheft is granted, and 
therefore in hira inftinft is feeble and uti- 
certain. And yet by mere inftinftive ten-* 
dernefs do parents permit themfclves to be 
governed, in oppofition to the diftates of 
that reafon* which would teach them tha* 
true afFeftion ought to ftudy the real and 
permanent happinefs of the beloved objeft. 

It is not uncommon for parents, while 
they forego the eiercife of their own rea- 
fon, to truft to the future reafon of their 
children for countera£Hng the effefts of 
their injudicious management. But docs 
experience juftify their confidence ? I be- 
lieve every perfon who has traced the rife 
and progrefs of the paffions in indiyiduals, 
will anfwer in the negative. 

The frequent recurrence of any paffion, 
even from our earlieft years, begets a ten- 
dency to that paflion, till it is ftrengthened 
into a habit, and becomes as it were inter- 
woven With the conftitution. How diffi- 
cult, how next to impoffible, it is then to 

conquer. 
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cMqnef, all can witnefs! Reafon may go- 
vern, and religion may in fortie meafurc 
fubdue it, fo as to prevent its excefs to the 
prejudice of fociety ; but by nothing Icfs 
than a miracle can it be totally eradicated 
from the bread. The more wonhy the 
heart, the more delicate the confcience, 
the more bitter will be the fenfations of ^ 
regret and fclf-abhorrence which a perfon 
liable to the dominion of paffion, and at 
the fame time under the influence of prin- 
ciple, mud frequently endure. How many 
are the agonizing tears (hed in private 
by the irafcible! while, perhaps, the fudden 
ebullition of wrath that brought them 
forth, may have fixed a dagger in the 
heart of a friend doomed there to rankle 
for ever. And yet anger, being a paffion 
which quickly vents itfelf by explofion, 
and IS then annihilated, is lefs generally 
obnoxious than peevifhnefs or pride which 
have no crifis, but which continue to ope- 
rate without reft or interval. 

Which 
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Which of thcfc paflions will be moft 
powerfully excited by the early indulgence 
of felf-will, and the frequent difappoint- 
ments inevitably confequent upon fuch in- 
dulgence, depends, perhaps, upon the or- 
ganization or conftitution of the infant. 
In robuft habits, the pafBon of anger is 
moft frequent ; while in the more delicate, 
pecviflmefs is commonly generated. By 
pride both are aggravated to an extreme 
degree ; for pride, reftlcfs as a jackall, is 
perpetually on the hunt to find food and 
nourifliment for thefe tormentors. At, 
every difappointment of the felf-will that 
has been accuftomed to habitual indul- 
gence, pride takes the alarm, and calls on 
anger or peeviflmefs to revenge the injury. 

And here it is worthy of remark, how 
the paflions aft and re-aft upon each other. 
The frequent gratification of will engen- 
ders pride, and pride augments the defire 
for the gratification of will, till it becomes 
infatiable. Hence the late of power pre- 

doxicatre. 
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dominates, and hence a difpofition to ty- 
ranny appears to be inherent in the miod 
of man. Many, alas ! are the tyrannical 
hnfbands and fathers that have been form- 
cd in the nurfery! 

The unamiable paffions, like the lean 
kine in Pharoah*s dream, which devoured 
the goodly, have a ftrong te^idency to de- 
ftroy the amiable. Indeed, they are, in a 
great meafure, incompatible with €ach 
other* The focial affeftions are kept alive 
by a fenfe of mutual dependence and mu- 
tual obligation. But pride acknowledges 
ao dependence; and arrogates to itfelf all 
the attentictos and good oifices of others, 
not as a matter of favour, but of right. 
Hence, while it is ever ready to take offence 
at the flightefl: neglefl:, it is never warmed 
.by kindnefs into gratitude^ 

Obferve the boy who has been a mo- 
ther's darling, and to whom his fifters 
have from infancy been obliged to do ho-* 
mage. How often are their endeavours 

to 
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to gWe him received with contempt, 
while the mofl: trifling offence is aggra- 
vated into an injury. Follow him into 
the world. There, alas ! mortification and 
difappointment attend -his fteps, for there 
no one regards him in the lij;ht in which 
he has been taught to regard himfelf. No 
one comes up to his ideas of. propriety in 
their conduft towards him. If favoured, 
by fortune, he may, indeed, . meet with 
many flatterers, but he will never make a 
friend. The. irritation to which he is per- 
petually expofed will by degrees expel the 
feelings of benevolence froin his heart;- 
and, perhaps, even the parent^ to ^ whofc 
fond indulgence he owes his mifery, may 
be the firft to feel the effefts oi his malevo* 
lence and ingratitude.* Indignant -at the 



* The juft and ftriking point of view in whieh Dr. 
Moore has placed this fubjedl in the life of Zeluco^ 
muft fpeak more forcibly to the heart than yoluraes of 
reafbning. It is a pidlure which eyery mother ought 
to ftudy. But, alas ! where is the mother whofe fond 
partiality will allow her to fee one feature of Zeluco 
in her own fpoiled darling ? 

VOL. I. N world. 
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Worlds wliichhe thinks inleagnetotormem 
and vex him, he perhaps refolves to make 
himfelf amends in the tranquillity of do- 
meftic life, and makes choice of fucha part- 
ner as he imagines will be mod obfequious 
and obedient* . Dreading the control of 
reafon he carefully avoids a woman of cul- 
tivated Bund; and is, perhaps, made fenli« 
ble, -when too late, that it is not always the 
moft weak who are the mofl: conformable. 
fn his family, however, he refolves to rule^ 
and there he does rule with dcfpotic fway. 
Pfcrhaps he meets with a partner who is 
ted, by love of peace and fcnfc of duty, to 
ftudy the gratification of his will in the 
mqft minute particulars. But his will 
foon becomes too capricious for gratifi- 
cation. The paflions which he has in- 
dulged, are incompatible with the enjoyment 
of fatisfaflion, tranquillity, oreontcntmcou 
The gratification of thefe paiEons may 
wound his confcience, and irritate bis feel- 
iDgs^ by a fenfeof having in^u^ed^batrea 

or 
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cr contempt in the breads of others^ but 
can never bring p^ace to his heart* The 
pleafurcof making others mtfcrable has lic^ 
tie in it of the nature of felicit7. 

Yet may we ibmetimes obferrc the wife 
of fuch a man as I have here defcribed, 
endeavouring, by means of unlimited in- 
^uigenoe, to excite the very fame paifions 
and propen&ies in the bread of her fon, 
of which (he has felt the iatal confequcnces 
in the hu(band; as if (he refolved to re- 
venge on fome other innocent woman ail 
the mifery (he has herfelf endured! — Her 
<laughter-in-law may (hare her fate, and 
probably imitate her example j and thus 
may pride, cruelty, and injuftice, be pro- 
duced in the family, ad infinitum! 

As the operations of reafon are flow, 
and her indu^ion liable to error, it has 
pleafed the Almighty Creator to make not 
only reafon, but the paiBons themfelves, 
our fchool-maftcrs in virtue. Every paf- 
ffion whofc inordinate gratification is ini- 
mical 
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mical to the happinefs of others, is like- 
wife inimical to our own felicity ; while 
the grateful and benevolent paifions and 
affcfftions of our nature bring in the excr- 
cife pleafure, and on refle^lion peace. Is 
it not, then, a fufEcient argument againft 
producing, by early indulgence, a predo- 
minant defire for the gratification of felf- 
will, to fhew that the inftruments employed 
by this defire to procure its gratification 
are all of the unworthy clafs? The love of 
power has other fervants befides anger, 
cruelty, arrogance, and refentment. Sel- 
fiflmefs often (loops to feek the aid of cun- 
iiing; and I have known the happy art of 
^bjefting to whatever was propofed by 
others, and of finding fault with every 
.thing that did not originate in the objec- 
tor, employed with as much eflfcft in pro- 
curing the uncontrolled, gratification of 
felf-will, as any of the irafcible pafiions, 
•But compare the happinefs which refulta 
from this gratification with that whic^ 

fprings 
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The malevolent paifions produced hf 
frequent irritation, the certain confequencc 
of great indulgence, appear at firft but as a 
fmall cloud that occafionally overcafls the 
mental horizon, and which, it is hoped, 
the fun df reafon will difpel. But, alas ! it 
foon grows too thick for the fun of reafoa 
to penetrate. During the fprightlincfs of 
youth, it may often brighten into tranfient 
gleams of generofity and aflFcftion ; but if 
not repelled by the ftrength of religious 
principle, it returns in ten-fold darknefs, 
till at length, having extinguifhed all the 
amiable and all the endearing qualities ol 
the heart, it fpreads its gloomy wings over 
the foul, and rages in all the horror of a 
perpetual tempeft.*, 

♦ upon the principle which I have here unfbldedf 
it is obferved by Lord Karnes, that ** A paiTioo founded 
*^ on a peculiar propenfity fubfifts generally for ever, 
" which is the cafe of pride, envy, and malice j obje^ 
^ are never wanting to inflame the propenfity into a 
** paffioo.''— Elements of Criudlm, vol. i. p. i2%» 

The 
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The benevolent affeftions, on the coa* 
trary, are like the foft and gentle light. o£ 
morning, as defcribed by the poet: 

*^ At firft faint gkamiog on the dappl'd Eaft, , 
** Till far o'er ether §)reads the widening glow; 
" And from before the luftre of her fece, 
** White break the clouds away*'* 

The longer the mind has enjoyed the 
^eet tranquillity of benevolence, the more 
unwilling will it be to give admiffion to the 
turbulent paffions which are deftruftive o£ 
peace; and the more frequently it has re- 
joiced in the confcioufnefs of having con- 
ferred felicity on others,. the more will it 
be difpofcd to a repetition of afts of bene* 
ficence, charity, andmercy* Of what im- 
Dortance, then, is the early management of 
children; fince upon it^ in a great meafurc,^, 
depends the vice and virtue, the happinefs 
and mifery, of the world I And yet this is 
the period configncd to the care of igno^ 
ranee and folly! 

Before the period affigned for the com- 
mencement of education, fuch apropenfity 

to 
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to the malignant paffions is frequently ge- 
nerated m the infant mind, as not all the 
pains of the moft careful and judicious 
preceptors can ever after eradicate. And 
here I may fafely appeal to all who are con- 
cerned in the education of youth; let them 
fay, how often they have been able to con- 
quer the fpirit of felf-will, with its atten- 
dant paffions, pridei arrogance, anger, re- 
fentment, peevi(hnefs, and ingratitude. If 
thefe are not ftifled in the birth, they may 
afterwards be cut in pieces by the rod of 
chaftifement; but, like the Polypus, they 
will preferve the vital principle, and be 
immediately re-produced. 
^ How much of the tendency to paffion 
may be referred to phyfical caufes, it is 
not for me to examine; it is fufficient for 
my purpofe to (hew, that they are often 
produced by an early and indifcreet indul- 
gence of fclf-will. That this indulgence 
generates pride, we know from experi- 
ence. That the difappointment of its gra- 
tification. 
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tification, after the habit of indulgence, 
produces the violent and ungrateful paf- 
fions, is likewife evident. And that the fre- 
quent recurrence of any paffion produces 
a difpofition to that and fimilar paffions, 
' has b«cn, I hope, clearly and fatisfaftorily 
proved. 

: To prevent any miftake that may arifc 
from my ftrenuous inculcation of the ne- 
ccffity of the early control of felf-will, I 
think it neceffary to obferve, that if inju- 
dicious indulgence become injurious to 
the mind, in confequence of the frequent 
irritation it occafions, (which is obvious 
from the fretfulnefs -obfervable in all 
fpoilcd children ;) it follows, that injudici- 
ous feverity, by producing a fimilar irrita- 
tion, muft be equally injurious to the dif- 
pofition. But do we not often fee the one 
follow the other? A poor child, accuf- 
tomed to have every thing he cries for, 
will fometimes cry for things Mamma may 
not choofe to give, and pcrfevcrc in crying, 

till 



till he exhaufts her patience, and thea be 
is to be whipped! People firft indulge 
children for their own pleafure, and then 
chaftife the poor infants for the natural 
confeqtrence of that indulgence; and it is,, 
perhaps,^ difficult to fay, which injures 
the temper moft. '' You muft not touch 
** this! Don't do that J" are injunftions^ 
for ever in the moutb of a foolifh mother; 
who, neverthelefs, permits tlAs to be 
touched, and that to be done, with impuni- 
ty ; till fome petty mifchicf is accompliflied 
which Iheconfiders of confequcnce, though 
it is impoilible for the child to make the 
diftin£lion, and then he muft again be 
whipped!: 

Self-will grows fb rapidly upon induU 
gence, that a capricious humour is its una- 
voidable confequcnce* This caprice, when 
it becomes troublefome and unmanageable, 
is likewife punifliedby a whipping, and to 
this whipping docs the mother appeal as 
a fufficicnt tcftimony that Ihe docs not 

fpoil 
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ipoil her child I If it be poflibte, and that 
it is poiliblc I have had ample proofs, by 
an ealrly habit of implicit obedience to 
prevent all this whipping, vrould not the 
mother, as well as the child, be the hap* 
pier for it ? Even in the nurfe's arms may 
a notion of the necei&ty of this obedience 
be obtained. 

The prohibitions of a parent ought to 
be judicious, but ihey ought to be decifivc. 
When they are made fo from earlicft in* 
fancy, they will not often be controverted. 
A faiutary check will thus be put upon the 
gratification of will, and the wi(h for that 
gratification will thus become habitually 
fubordinate to the will of the parent. This 
requires only fteadinefs and felf-command; 
but fteadinefs and felf-command arefcldom 
the virtues of young mothers and nurfes; 
. and yet without thefe there are no hopes 
that the education of a child will ever be 
conduced upon confiftent principles. 

The 



The idea of obedience ought to be early 
and firmly affociated with ideas of fccuritjr 
and happinefs. And here again the im- 
bccillity and helplefsnefs of infancy afford 
us the means of effefting our falutary pur- 
pofe. Entirely dependent on the wifdom 
and experience of others, to guard them 
from the dangers to which they are hourly 
cxpofed, children might be eafily made to 
learn the advantages of obedience; and 
they infallibly would learn it, if obedience 
were properly enforced. Were all pro- 
hibitions made abfolute^ and the neceffity 
of iffuing them guarded againft as much 
as poiEble, fo that they {hould not often 
occur, it would go far towards rendering 
obedience natural and eafy; for it would 
then appear a matter of neceility, and as 
fuch be fubmitted to without reluftance. 

I was fome years ago intimately ac» 
quainted with a refpeftable and happy fa- 
mily, where the behaviour of the children 
excited my admiration. One morning, on 

entering 
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tntering the drawing-room, I foutkl the 
little .groupe of laughing cherubs at high 
play round their fond mother, who was 
encouraging their fpcfttive vivacity, which 
was at that time noify enough, but which 
on my entraiice ihe hviftiei} into lilence by 
a lingle word. No bad huKDour followed; 
But as the fpirits, which had^been elevated 
by the preceding amufepaeAt^icould n<H- at 
once fink into a (late of quiefce^ce, the ju- 
dicious mother did not ^require what (he 
knew could not, without difiScuky, be com- 
plied with; but calmly addreifing them^ 
^ave the choice of remaining- in the room 
without making any noifc, or of going to 
their own apartment, where they might 
make .what noife they pleafed. The eldefl: 
and youngeft of the four preferred the for- 
mer, while the two others went away to 
the nurfery. Thofe who (laid with us 
amufed themfelves by cutting paper in 2 
comer, without giving any interruption to 
our converfation. I could not refrain 

from 
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from espTdHng my admiration at their be- 
liavioar, and begged to know by what arc 
the had attained fach a perfe6b government 

^ of her childreff'i wills and anions. ^< By 
^^ no an," rettiraed this excellent parent, 
*^ but that of teaching them from the very 

, ^* o-adlc an implieit fubmiffion. Having 
^ never once .been permitted to difobey 
«* me, they have no idea of attempting it^ 
^ bat you fee, I always givethem a choice, 
" when it can be done with propriety j if 
^* it -cannot, whatever I fay they know td 
«* be a law, like that of the Medcs and 
•• Perfians, which akercth not/' 

The happy eflFefts of this difciplinc 
were foon rendered more confpicuous, du- 
ring the very long illnefs of this amiable 
mother^ who, when confined to her cham^ 
ber, continued to regulate her family 
through the medium of her eldcft daugh- 
ter, then a child of eleven years old. ' 

AflFeftionate as obedient, this amiable 
girl not only attended licr mother's lick 

bed 



bed with the moft tender afliduity, but 
ailing as her mother's ibbftitutc towards 
her little brothers aad fifters, direAed 
their conduct and behavioar; and was 
obeyed with the 4ame tiDmurmuring fub<» 
miiEon as if their mother had herfelf been 
prefent. Was her mother fo ill as to ren^ 
der noife particularly injurious — alt was, by 
•her care, hufhed to filcnce, IShe invented 
plays for the little ones that would make 
no difturbahce, and taught them to fpeak 
in whifpers. If was fiifficient reward for 
their forbearance, to be told by her that 
Mammi, fent them a kifs and thanked them* 
for their goodnefs, and that Jhe bad been 
'the better for it. What a foundation was 
here laid for the operation of benevolencei 
Let us compare this*with the behaviour 
of an indulged child, to whom the grati- 
fication of fclfi^ill4iad become habitual, 
who had never been taught to fubmit to 
aught but force, and to whom fubmiiSon 
^^was confequently hateful, exciting all the 

painful 
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painful emotions of anger, indignation, and 
refentment. . I. have, known fuch a child 
makeufe of a parent's illnefs as a mean$ of 
procuring the gratification of all its capri- 
cious humours ; when, feeing the pains that 
were taken to prevent noife, it would on 
the leaft oppofition cry out, *' if you don't 
" give it me this minute, Fll roar!" and 
accordingly (he would roar till fhe had 
what (he wanted. 

What arc the difpofitions which, in the 
latter cafe, 'muil have naturally been in- 
fpired? To the pleafing aflbciations attach- 
ed to the gratification of felf-will the idea 
of infiiding pain upon others mud like- 
.wife be attached* What a foundation 
for that cruelty which is always allied to a 
tyrannical difpofition! Nor is this all. The 
-exultation confequent upon thus carrying 
her point, muft have engendered pride; 
and pricfe, by aggravating oppofition into 
injury,^ brought forth anger and refcnt-. 
ment ; and from the extravagance of 

childifh 
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childiflr humours, this bppofition muft frc-* 
qucntly recur, fo that thcfe hateful paffions 
muft foon gain the ftrength of habit, and 
a propenfity to them be for ever fixed and 
rooted in the difpofition.. 

Let us fuppofe the fame indulgence con^ 
tinned through: the early ftages of youth^ 
HI the fond hope that reafon will conquer 
pafTion, as the child advances to maturity;. 

Were the nature of paiBon,. witKregard 
to* the influence it has upon the judgment^ 
properly attended to, I believe this fond 
hope would be foon annihilated. On a 
uiind under the dominion of pafliQU the 
calm fuggeftions of reafon can have little 
influence, fuppofing the calm fuggeftions. 
of reafon poflSble in fuch circumftanccs* 
But it is not pofljble; for to a mind under 
the dominion of the felfifli pailions that ap-. 
* pears to be juft and reafonable^ which is in* 
reality unjuft and unreafonable in the laftl 
degree; becaufe the ideas oiju/i znd rea^ 
finable are all by pride aflfociated with:thc 

yoL. !•- idea. 
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idea of the gratification of felf-will.* Does 
it not hence appear evident, that the far** 
iSxcr inch a perfon as I have been defcribing 
advances in life, the more firmly will the 
dominion of paffion be eftablifhed in the 
heart? Reafon will, indeed, be foon taught 
\)y experience to difcern the neceffity o( 
governing, or at leaft of difguifing, thefc 
fi^clings in the company pf ftrangcrs or fa- 
pcriors. But if this rcftraint be not of 
iiifficient duration to induce a habit of felfr 
government, and if that habit be not 
ftrengthened and confirmed by motives of 
religion, occafional reftraint will onlyferve 
to increaie the impetuofity of paf&on. 



* The reajbnings of the traffickers in human mi- 
fcry, the felfcinterefted jibettors of the Slave-Trade, 
may with propriety be referred to as an illuftration of 
my prefent at^ment. The imagination, inflamed by 
the pafEon pf avarice, aggravated by pride and ambi- 
tion, fees it juft and reafonahle that one part of the 
fpecies fhould infli(fl upon another every kind and 
degree of mifery that human nature can fuftain, in or- 
der to gratify the avaiice, pride, and luxury, of a few 
worthlefs individuals! 

The 
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Tlic iahitaiy dk& of loog cooramoi 
rdlraiat upon the iiafiiflde {n£oBs is m 
ftrong argamcQt in £nroor of ^ cdtiviK 
tion of that polhcncfs, whidi, though M6 
. often a fiditious (bhlHtatc of trac geBtIe» 
nefs, is yet favourable to the cokiTttkm 
of the reality. Were Ac iamc feiws of 
politenefs which govern oor tntereouife 
with ftrangcrs, always bbfenred in the titcfti 
familiar intcrconrfc of dotncftic life, it 
would prove a fovercign antidote agakdt 
the frequent recurrence of thofe jars ah^ 
wrangles, by which the happinefs of fo 
many fiimilics is dcftroycd. True politenefs 
confifts, not merely in a ftrift adherence to 
the forms of ceremony: it confijis in ah 
exquifite obfervance of ihe feelings rf others^ 
and an invariable refpeRfor thofe feelings^ 
By this definition, it claims alliance with 
benevolence, and may fomctimcs be found 
as genuine in the cottage as the court* 
A fpurious fpedcs, adulterated by pride^ 
is, however, m far more common ufe; 

and 



and this, being too coftly for home con- 
fumpcioa, isufually worn with our bcft 
doxhes, and like them, referved for parti- 
cular occafions; nor docs the cafual re- 
ftraint it puts upon the feelings, effentially, 
promote the caufe of virtue.. To it, in-, 
deed, fociety is indebted fol* all its charms y 
and this confideration would furely be fuffi- 
ccicnt to recomoieQd.its.xooftant pra£tice. 
at home as well as al^oad^ did uQt felf-wilL 
and its unruly tram of pafBons interpde*. 
To felf-will the reftraint impofed by po- 
litenefs is intolerable. Pride has no refpeil 
for the feelings of others, but imperioufly, 
demands univerfal attention to its own^ 
The leaft, .even imaginary,, omiffion of this, 
attention brings forth, refentment, either 
cxpreflcd in the fullcn tone of peevifli diff» 
content, or in the louder notes of brawling 
anger. In the familiar intercourfe of do- 
meflic life, a thoufand opportunities daily 
occur for exciting thefe paffions, by the 
petty oppofitions which fclf-will has to en- 
counter J 
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t:outiter; and where all the members of a 
family are equally eager for its gratifica- 
tion, the fcenes of difcord that cnfuc arc 
horrible. But fuppofing that only one, 
one darling child, in whom thefc paffions 
have been foftered by indulgence, ihould 
be fabjeA to their influence, I fear it wiH 
be quite fufficient to deftroy the charm of 
domeftic harmony. When this has been 
fo repeatedly wounded, as to call aloud for 
a remedy, the only one xbzt prefcnts itfdf 
is that offending the child to fchooL There, 
it is hoped, the paflions will be fubdued, 
and the mind opened by education to the 
control of reafon. How far this hope is 
Hkcly to be juftificd by the event, is wor- 
thy of our confideration. But this imift 
be referved for another Letter, die prefcnc 
lias already too far cycccxW its bctnidi. 



viniz 
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LETTER Vm. 

Same Subject continued. 

Inefficacy of the usual Methods employed to 
counUract the Effects of injudicious Indui* 
gence.-^Vamtjf : its Consequences.'^In' 
dolence of Parents renders themfrequenthf 
blind to the faults of their Children. — Hap^ 
py consequences of early ubedience. 



TT is DOC at prefent my bufinefs to enter 
^' on the peculiar advantages or dilad- 
vantages of public education; all that now 
concerns me, is to examine how far it can 
operate in ameliorating the tempers and 
difpofitions of the heart. 

I prefume, it is with a view towards 
counteracting the effeAs of home indul- 
gence. 
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gcncc, that the fyftcnt of faggingy VfiAch 
prevails in fomc of our moft celebrated 
feminaries, was at firft introduced; but 
how far it contributlfs to this defirablc end, 
may reafonably be doubted. 

The fpirit of felf-will is not to be fub* 
ducd by a temporary fubjeftion ta a whini* 
fical and capricious tyranny. It does not 
thence learn to impofe reftraint upon itfelf^ 
but while it fullenly fubmits to fuperior 
ftrength, gathers force from the.fonjd an>. 
ticipation of the moment when its turn of 
defpotifm fhall commence. It appears^ 
then, that this temporary fubje£lioQ ferves 
but to whet the appetite for tyranny, and 
to add malignity to revenge* Slaved are 
ever obferved to be the moft cruel taik* 
mafters ; and I make no doubt we ihould 
find, on examination, that the Utile fag who 
has moft fevcrely fuflfered from the cruelty 
of the great boy, to whom he has been 
forced to yield an unwilling fubmiffiod, be« 
comes in his turn the moft cruel defpot. 

Let 
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. Let us fuppofe the felf- willed boy fent 
to a fchool where fagging is prol^ibited, 
and where a proper degree of difcipline U 
maintained. That this difcipline has a 
falutary tendency, we cannot doubt, when 
we confider that it is ^^ by gratifications 
^^ of the 1/uill without the €onfequent expelled 
^^ pleafure^ and dif appointments of it without 
** theconfequent expeSed pain^* that the at. 
fociations producing felf-wiil are mod pow-^ 
crfully counterafted. The idea of pain, 
early affociated with the ideas of rcftraint 
and application, will naturally make the 
will revolt from them ; but when by ha- 
bit, byfympathy, and by the pleafure at- 
tending fuccefs, this affociation fliall have 
been in fome mcafure weakened, the will 
muft neceffarily receive a falutary checlc; 
which will be further improved by the 
punifhrnents confequent on its gratifica- 
tion; thefe punifhrnents changing the affo- 
ciated idea of pleafure, attached to the 
gratification of will, into an affociated idea 

of' 



tf paifl. Were thefe happy cfFcfts of Sit 
eipline allowed to operate fully, they might 
no doubt prove in the end eflfeftual ; but 
many circumftanccs concur to prevent their 
operation to any extent. 

The difcipline of the fchool-roonl is 
inftituted to ferve one particular purpofe, 
and provided that be obtained, it is deemed 
Sufficient. If the demands made upon the 
attention and the memory be complied 
with, there is no queftion aflad concern- 
ing the tempers and dtfpofitions of the 
heart. Thefe are left to the difcipline of 
companions: and what does it produce? 
The tyranny of the ftrong oppcfed by the 
artifices of the weak. Force and cunning 
equally direfted by felfiflinefs. And this 
is called an epitome of the world!! 

Let us turn from this melancholy pic- 
ture, and pourtray another for ourfdvcs 
in more plcafing colours. Suppofing the 
will to have been fubdued by early habits 
>6f obedience, and all the firil aiTociatioos 

of 
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of the mind to have been dri&lj attended 
to, (o as to have produced the firfl: princi- 
ples of piety and benevolence, a tendency 
to all the amiable pafBons and affedions of 
the heart; generofity and gratitude glow- 
ing in the breads of the ardent ; fympathy 
and tendemefs in the fouls of the gentle; 
while candour, fimplicity, and truth, were 
aKke the portion of alL Let us fuppofe 
afchool compofed of fuch children, and* 
governed by a man of fenfe and difcretion; 
who knew how. to render the introduftion 
to knowledge fubfervient to the caufc of 
virtue. Improvement might then, indeed, 
be expefted with confidence} for not only 
from the inftru£lions of the mafter, but 
from the focial intercourfe of the fcholars, 
improvement would inevitably refult. The 
friendihips formed in fuch a fociety would 
fpring from congeniality of tafte and fym- 
pathetic affeftionj from gratitude for kind 
oflBices, or cfteem for extraordinary quali- 
ties; which principles of friendfhip are all 

excluded 
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excluded by the felfiKh and unfocial paflions 
which prevail among boys who have been 
fpoilcd by previous indifcrect indulgence. 
It cannot be too often repeated, that where 
by this indulgence every idea of pleafurc 
is conneded with the gratification of felf* 
will, the benevolent and focial aiFedions 
muft be annihilated. Every competitor is 
viewed as an enemy by pride and felfi{h- 
nefs ; and the reward bellowed on merit, 
which calls forth the pleafing emotions of 
fympathy in the breafts of the generous, 
excites in the fclf-willed the painful feel- 
ings of envy and difplacency. I have feen 
a young perfon of extraordinary endow- 
ments, but whofe difpofitions had been 
ruined in infancy, turn pale at the praifes of 
a fchool-fcllow, and (hew fuch fymptoms 
of hatred and antipathy to the object of ap- 
laufe, as plainly evinced the ftrcngth of the 
malevolent paffions in the heart. When 
thefe paflions have obtained fuch an afcen- 
dancy, it is in vain to hope, that by the dif- 

cipline 
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GipHnc of a fchool they can be eradicated. 
All that the bed fchool can do for thera, is 
to reftrain them by means of terror; and 
this reftraint may fo far operate, as to teach 
the pupiLtp conc^ emotions that would 
lead to difgrace or punifliment; but will 
not prevent their influence, where neither 
difgrace nor punifhment are apprehended* 
If fchool difcipUne can do little towards 
ameliorating the temper and difpoiitioa 
with regard to 'boys ; I am afraid that with 
girls it can do ftill lefs. In the courfe of 
a claflSical education, there is a method, a 
regularity, that infenfibly produces corref- 
pondent babits in the mind; and though 
the cultivation of the underftanding may 
not :bc always as much attended to as it 
might and ought, yet from the very na- 
ture of ^ their (Indies, aflbciations muft be 
formed favourable to its improvement; 
and the improvement of the reafoning fa- 
culties is furely one ftep towards the at- 
tainment of power>aver the palfions. But 

is 
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in the education of girlsj alas! its influ- 
ence is feldom tried. With the objcfts' 
to which their attention is direfted, the 
reafoning. faculties' have no concern,. In* 
the routine of accomplifhments to which 
ihcy are deftined, no one power of the 
mind is called into exercife, except memo- 
ry. And fo diftinft from each other, fo 
muhiform, fo perpetually changing, arc the 
pbjefts of their attention, that it is impof* 
fiblethe mind fhould ever be long enough 
fixed, to acquire habits of regularity op 
arrangement.. 

Where the pride attached to* ftlf-will 
prevails,, emulation muft degenerate into 
envy, and envy cannot be fetter claffcd 
than it is in our Litany, with hatred^ mw^ 
tice, and uncharitabknes^; fo that where it 
16 made a poveerful inftrument in educa-' 
tion, there can be little hopes of bettering 
the difpofitionsof the heart.. 

Vanity, not appearing on a fuperficial 
view to be a difibcial pafTion, is lefs the 

objeft 
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objcft of our hatred than of our contempt. 
But when we confider its cScd upon the ' 
mind, we muft deprecate the introduftion 
of it, as the kindling of a deftruftive flame, 
which time cannot extinguifli, and which 
reafon cannot quench; which blinds the 
iinderftanding, and warps the judgment, 
rendering flattery not only pleafant but 
Bcccflary as the food it feeds on, and giving 
a difreliih for truth. Grratified vanity, it 
is true, is always complacent^ ^nd on this 
siccount wears the afpeft of benevolence. 
But does it fympathize in the forrows of 
ihc aflliacd? Does it glow with the ho- 
nejfl warmth of gratitude? Is it capable 
of making a generous facrifice for another's 
good? No: Vanity, fo far from partaking 
of thefe charaderiftics of benevolence, is 
ever eold2,nd/elfiJbj alike incapable of ten- 
der fympathy and generous affeftion. And 
yet vanity is deemed a harmlefs inftrument 
in education; and in that of girls efpecially, 
is reforted to as the only means of inducing 

application 
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application to the troublefomc trifles which 
form the fum total of their (tudies and 
purfuits ! 

In endeavouring to (hew, from the na- 
ture of fchool education, the very fmall 
chance there is of its being the means of 
reftifying the wayward humours, and ex- 
terminating the ungrateful paffions, be 
gotten and cheri(hed by early indulgence, 
I do not mean to cad any refleftion 
on the condudlors of thefe feminaries. 
I am rather inclined to admire the pa* 
tiencc that is unprovoked by the provo*- 
catious of the infolent; the af&duity that 
is unwearied by the waywardnefs of the 
idle 'y and the energy that is unfubdued bjic. 
the contradiftions of the fplenetic, the pec- 
vifti, and the difobedient. With all this 
variety of humours have teachers to con- 
tend; and to contend with a manifefl difad- 
vantage, arifing from that early pride, con- 
fequcnt upon the indulgence of felf-will, 
which is firfl' permitted to be exercifed 

on 
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on domeftics, and is then extended' ta 
teachers, who are likewiie looked upon inr 
the light of hirelings-, and confequentlys 
fubjefted to the contempt even of infant 
arrogance. 

And here permit me a. fhort digreflion> 
,%o call your attention to the incrcafing in- 
fluence of pride, which has kept full pace 
with increafe of luxury, and which appears 
m no inftance more glaring than in that I 
have juft now alluded to. Compare the 
airs of infolence and contempt with which 
we now fee girlsr behave towards the moffe 
refpedable teachers, with that awe and 
veneration with whicL they ufed formerly 
to be infpired towards them. Mcihinks I 
now behold the venerable matron, who 
firft initiated- me into the myfleries of plaiu^* 
work and embroidery, farrounded by tha 
little attentive groupc who trembled at her 
frown. She did not often frown, for a 
look, a wor3, was fufEcient to enfure obe- 
dience.. I do not recolleft that her wilt 
' was 
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was cvdr difputcd inafinglc inftance. Wc, 
read to her by turns, as {he thought it 
mod convenient for us ; and the inftanc 
her defire was known, it was complied 
with, without an attempt at reafoningpr 
wrangling uponthe prdprietyof her choice 
of reader or of book. Her pupils were 
of very diflFcrent ranks in fociety, but per- 
feftly upon an equality in her prefence. 
Nor did it at all detraft from veneration, 
even in the mind of the richeft among us, 
that the falary (he received for our in- 
ftruftion was no more than five (hillings 
a quarter! Do^s not this manifeft, in 
glaring colours, the influence of ^arly at 
fociation? Children, accuftomed from in- 
fancy to aflbciate ideas of refpeft and re- 
verence with age and wifdom, independent 
of fituation, and taught to coniider in« 
ftruAion as a benefit, could not but regard 
their inftrud:ots in the light of benefac- 
tors, to whom they owed veneration and 
gratitude. Happy confequence of unde- 
voL. I. p praved 



prwcd fifflplichy! Happy foundation for 
thofc vinues fo peculiarly ncceflary as weU 
as graceful in the female chara£Ver. 

If the unamiable tempers, and difcordant 
pajQions, bom of early indulgence, be fo 
powerful as to reiift the influence of difci* 
pline, where fomc fort of difclpline prevails, 
(which in all fcbools ic mufl: of neceffity) 
what is to be cspefted from a home edu- 
cation under the eye of the parents, to 
Whofe indifcrect indulgence the rife of 
thefe tempers and paiEons is to be attri- 
buted? 

When infantine prattlehas loft its charm^ 
when the child can no longer be confidered 
as a plaything to.be toyed with for amufe« 
raenty and when the little wayward hiu 
mours that were fo pretty in the baby be- 
gin to be felt troublefome in the child, ic 
often happens that the indulgence of pa- 
rents is fuddeniy changed into feverity. 
The perpetual and unexpefted croflings of 
its will which the child is then doomed to 

expe- 
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experience, cannot fail to call forth all the 
refentmcnt of its little foul j expreffed ac- 
cording to previous difpofitions and con- 
ftitutional tendency, cither by anger, fullen- 
nefs, or obftinate perverfenefs ; and thefc 
tempers arc perhaps again increafed by 
the improper methods taken to efFeft their 
cure. The difpofition to benevolence is 
thus <leftroyed ; and too often does it hap- 
pen, that the difpofition to malevolence is 
introduced in its room : for the frequent 
recurrence of anger, or peeviftmefs, or re- 
fentmcnt, begets a tendency to hatred and 
ill-will, which may continue to rankle in 
the heart for ever. 

That pride which fixes an adventitious 
value on whatever belongs to fclf, is aipt 
to exaggerate all the good qualities of 
children into perfeftions, while it throws 
a thick veil over the bad. This felfilh 
blindnefs is admirably expofed by Mrs. 
More, who well obferves, that " Ill-judg- 
" ing tenderncfs is only a concealed felf^ 

. ''love, , 
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" lave^ which cannot bear to be witnefs to 
*' the uneafmefs which a prefent difappoint- 
'• meiUf or difficuhy, or vexation, would 
** caufe to a darling child; but which yet 
*• does not fcruple, by improper gratifica- 
*' tion, to ftorc up for it future miferies, 
" which the child will infallibly fuffer, 
^* though it will be at a diftant period, 
*• which the felfifti mother will be favcd 
" the pain of beholding. Another prin- 
*• ciple fomething different from this, al- 
" though it may properly fall under the 
** head of felfiflinefs, feems to aftuate fome 
*' parents in their condudl toward their 
" children: I mean, a certain flothfulnefs 
** of mind, a love of eafe, which irapofcs a 
*• voluntary blindnefs, and makes them not 
*^ choofe to fee what will give them trou- 
" ble to combat." 

The indolence of mind, which is often 
;t^e accompaniment of a fweet and eafy 
temper, is, perhaps, a more frequent caufe 
of mifcarriage in private education than 

any 
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ahy other. It is a deceiver which, undci* 
the fpccious appearance of uncommon 
goodnefs, produces the moft mifchievous 
cflfcfts. Like charity, it " hopeth all 
** things, believeth all things, and endureth 
" all things ;** but effefteth nothing. To 
a perfon of principle engaged in educa- 
tion this eafy indolence of temper is the 
greateft of all misfortunes, becaufc it ope- 
rates in fuch a manner as not to alarm the 
confcience. It never examines into mo- 
tives, it never probes the heart, or correfts 
the judgment, or reftrains the paiGons, 
but contents itfelf with fetting an example 
of moderation, and giving leffons on vir- 
tue. How ineffeftual thcfe may prove,- 
where the paffions have been permitted to 
reign without control, is beautifully ex- 
emplified in the hiftory of Eli and his fons, 
as it is given in the fimple and impreffivc 
language of fcripture. Happy were it, if 
the judgment pronounced againft this in- 
dulgent father, at which, it was faid, " that 

*'thQ 
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** the ears of every one that heareth it 
" fliall tingle,'* was engraven on every 
parent's heart. 

Where, by the early unreftrained induU 
gence of felf-will, the paflions have been 
kindled into a flame, there is no need of a 
prophet from the Lord to foretell thenn- 
happy confequences. But to thefc confc- 
quences the eafy and indolent mother is 
obftinately blind J and while thedifcerning 
eye may behold in her children the feeds 
of every vice, (he thanks God they are not 
vicious ! But of what vices can children- 
ht guilty? If they are now obftinate and 
difobedient, orpalEonate, peevifli, andfelf- 
willed, is it not enough to alarm us for 
their future, virtue ? If they are in early 
life fooKfli, indolent, and trifling, how are 
thefe habits to be broken when they come 
to riper age? Where is the fecurity that 
they will be ever broken? Thefe habits, 
I {hall be told, will all be conquered, and 
all the bad paffions be fubdued, by tcafon, 

as 
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as foon as the child is old enough to lifteh 
to its di^ces. ^' Let the underftanding 
*^ be convinced of the advantages of vir- 
^* tue,'* fay they, " and there is no doubt 
*' but that the conduft will be virtuous/* 
This fort of argument in favour of an early 
indulgence of the paflions puts one in mind 
of the quack-doftor in the farce, who wifli- 
edhis patient to have all manner of difeafes, 
in order to (hew the efficacy of his panacea 
in removing them. It fuppofes reafon to 
work as a charm, and takes.it for granted 
that the underftanding afts feparately and 
independently of the paffions and aSedioi)s; 
that it is at all times fuperior to their in- 
fluence, and that it is always capable of 
controling their impctuofity. 

Little muft they have been accuftomed 
to the talk of felf-examination, who can 
thus argue. Little muft they have ob- 
ferved on human charaftcr, who have not 
in innumerable inftances perceived the un- 
derftanding diflating the opinions, while 

the 
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the paffions governed the conduft. Where 
the felfiih and diflbcial paiSons have by fre- 
quent recurrence become habitual, it is in 
vain that we convince the reafon of the bad 
confequences of their indulgence. The 
reafon niay be convinced mod fully, and 
after full-conviftion have caufe, on the firft 
aflault of paiTion, to exclaim with the 
Apoflle, " That I do, I allow not ; for what 
*' I would, that do I not ; but what Ihate^ 
** that do II — for lo will is prefcnt with me, 
^' but hov/ to perform that which is good I 
^^ find not J** For fuch as thus feel the in- 
efficiency of reafon to the control of the 
corrupt paffions and ddircs of the heart, 
the only remedy is that applied to by the 
Apoflle. The wifdom of man may probe 

• the wound, but will never cffisft its cure. 

The fovereign efficacy of religion in 

changing the heart I readily admit, and 

while I bow with reverence and gratitude 

|o the Throne of Grace, join my feeble 

> voice to the emphatic concluiion oi the 

Apoflle, 
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Apoftlc, and " thank Gop, through Jcfus 
*' Chrift our Loud/* But while 1 profefe 
my confidence in the power of Divine 
Grace, I avail myfelf of the high authority 
already quoted, to condemn the conduft of 
thofe, who, by early foftering the feeds of 
pajQtion, fuflfer their children to *' abide in 
** fin, in hopes that grace may abound." 

With the particular fyftems -which have 
been, built on a few fcattered texts of fcrip- 
ture, I have no concern ; the whole tenor 
of the Gofpel difpenfation, with the whole 
tenor of the argdtnents adduced })y the 
Apoftles for its elucidation, is the wide 
foundation on which I build, in the full 
conviAion that nothing folid nor lading can 
be ereflcd on a narrower bafis. In full 
affurance of the efficacy of repentance, and 
of Divine aid to fincere purpofes of amend- 
ment, I would eameftly recommend fuch 
an early and uniform attention to the cul- 
ture of the heart, as fliould prevent the 
growth of that pride which is adverft to 

contrition, 
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coatrition, and allay the fervour of thofe 
dcfires which " war againft the foul.** 

From this attention to the heart, we are, 
I fear, fometimes miiled by our zeal for the 
cultivation of the underftaading; towards 
which the mere attainment of knowledge 
is too often deemed the only requifite. In 
our ardour to accoraplifh our favourite 
purpofe, we forgetxhat the paffions we em- 
ploy to aiM us, may thus gather ftrength 
and attain afcendancy, till at length they 
defeat the very end for which we called 
them to our aid. We forget the narrow 
range of human knowledge, and the fliH 
narrower bounds of human intelleft, which, 
when it has been ftimulated by pride, is apt 
to be puflSed up with a very limited degree 
of acquirement. Hence the language of 
contempt and in veftive called forth by every 
oppofition of fcntiment, or even difference 
in tafte. Hence, too, the affumed fupe- 
riority of little minds on account of their 
t^ccidental attainments. Let us look abroad 

into 
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jnto the world; let us pcrufe the inftrud* 
ive page of human charader ; and we ihall 
be convinced, that talents which have txxn 
called forth by vanity and ambition, arc 
feldom employed in the caufe of virtue. 
They are the dazzling lights which Ihinc 
but to miflead. They Ihed a luftre on 
diny paths, and attraA the unwary from 
the plain road of truth and righteoufnefs. 
Were a proper attention paid to the re* 
gulation of the paffions and affcftions of the 
heart from earlieft infoncy, as a foundation 
for the cultivation of the intelled, thcfe 
fislfe a^Tociations which warp the uikter*- 
flandingand cloud the judgment, would ef.* 
fe£tually be removed; but while thepaifions 
are in infancy encouraged, in childhood 
uncontrolled, and in youth applied as inflru^ 
ments to effeA the purpofes of the tutor, 
what, alas! is to be expected in ouuurrrra^c? 
If we ferioofly dclire to implant tin: f/c 
nevolent afFedions in the iofam ivurt, w#t 
muft guard it with vigiUnct -^'^imit i^ffU^ 
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vanity, and envy; and for this end it will 
be extremely neceffary to examine our own 
hearts, and fet a watch upon our own cbn- 
duft; taking fpecial care that what we 
call affe6lion may not be tinftured by the 
very pride and vanity we deprecate. If 
our attention be prompted by pure affec- 
tion, it will be direfted to the happinefs of 
the objeft ; if by an affcftion in which the 
felfifli paffions mingle, it will be direfted 
to adventitious circumftances, with which 
the real happinefs of the child has no con- 
cern. Pure affection will guard againft 
every danger to which the inexperience 
and helplefsnefs of infancy may be expofed, 
but it will not protraft the period of help- 
lefsnefs and inexperience by unneceffary at-^ 
tendance and prevention; far lefs will it 
permit weaknefs and imbecility to afTume 
the arrogance of command. The child, 
who knows itfclf the firft objeft of atten- 
tion to a whole family, who finds itfelf fur- 
rounded by beings who have no other* 

employment 
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employment but to gratify its capricious 
humours, or to aflift its weaknefs, and fup- 
ply its wants, cannot fail of acquiring an 
early idea of its own confcquencc, and of 
thus having the feeds of pride fown in its 
heart. It may be wonhy of a mother's 
gbfervation, to mark the cffefts which the 
conftant notice bcftowed upon an infant 
has upon the mind. The child that has 
been accuftomed to it cannot brook ne- 
gleft; and fo very early is this idea of fclf- 
confequence infpired, that I have feen an 
infant of fix months old, who had been 
accuflomed, on being brought into the 
room, to excite immediate attention, borft 
into ;a paifion, and fcream with rage and 
difappointment, on bang penniited to re- 
main a few minutes without bdog fpoken 
to. Would it not be well to coomerart 
this by a frequent repctiticm of ibrAc ^ 
appointments ? 

By being made occafiomSy to ftic:' rt 
weakneis, a child Icaras to acoepi ^A riir 
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fcrvice of others, as a benefit which in- 
fpircs love and gratitude. This may be 
done without the lead harftinefs or fcvc- 
rity ; and, indeed, I am fully perfaaded, 
that by proper attention, the neceffity for 
the exercife of any degree of harftinefs or 
feverity, may be entirely precluded. 

The harmony that ful fills among the 
virtues, is worthy of our higheft admira- 
tion; nor can it be too often contem-' 
plated , or too deeply imprelTcd. Filial duty 
prepares the mind for divine obedience; 
and filial love and gratitude opens the 
heart to all the benevolent affeftions. 
Where the idea of duty either to God or 
parent is affociated with flavifti fear, un- 
mixed with love and gratitude, it will pro- 
duce H train of gloomy and difcordant 
paffions, which will render obedience an 
irkfome and hateful talk. It is then a 
painful yoke, from which the mind will 
emancipate itfelf as foon as poflible. But 
where notions of filial duty and divine obe- 
dience. 
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dience are early and firmly afibciated widi 
the ideas of efteem, complacency, and de- 
light} where a fenfe of received benefits 
has awakened a fenfc of correfpondent 
gratitude, and a confcioufnefs of weaknefs 
has infpired humility, while the happinefs 
in which the heart rqoices is looked on as 
the gift of goodnefs and of love, all the 
bed affeftipns of the foul muft inevitably 
be called forth. 

It has been remarked by an able contem- 
porary,* *^ that filial obedience is not the 
** charaAer of the age ; and that not only 
^' fons but daughters have adopted lome- 
** thing of that fpirit of independence, and 
** difdain of control, which charaderife 
** the times." To the difcuffion of the 
right of man J this evil is in a fubfequent 
paflage attributed. But with ail due defe- 
rence to fuch refpeftable authority, I think 
the evil complained of may fairly be traced 



* Mrs. H. More. 

V) 
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to a more natural and a more obvious 
fource. Children furroundcd ffom the 
cradle with all that can ftimulatc pride and 
vanity, encouraged to entertain a conceit 
of their own confequence, and to look 
down with difdain on all who are in an in- 
ferior fituation in life; their appetites 
patnpered, their wills uncontroled, their 
inclinations perverted, their defires infla- 
med, and their ideas of happinefs affociated 
with the gratification of their appetites and 
paffions, cannot be expefted to entertain 
notions of duty or obedience. In the paf- 
fions and habits influenced by luch circum- 
ftances, they will have more powerful in- 
centives tothefpiritof infubordination, than 
a refpeft for the rights of their fdlow- 
creatures could poflibly produce. Thcfc 
rights, which are derided by prejudice, 
defpifed by luxury, and trampled on by 
pride, muft be ever held facred by juftice 
and humanity ; nor can a fenfibility to the 
feelings, and an intercfl in the happinefs 
' • of 
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of the human race, prove in any inftance 
inimics^l to virtue. The child of a Weft- 
Indian Planter, whofe mind has never been 
, tinftured with a Angle prgudice in favour 
of the rights of man, who has Been brought 
up in the fchool of defpotifm, and taught 
from infancy to confider the happinefs of 
the many as a proper facrifice to the avarice 
and luxury of the few ^ will not, I appre- 
hend, be found to poflefs notions of filial 
obedience of a very exemplary kind. By 
impreffing children with a proper fenfe of 
their own weaknefs, by infpiring them 
with gratitude and love towards all thofc 
from whom they receive afEftance and pro- 
teftion, and by teaching them from in- 
fancy habits of fubmiffion to the diftates 
of fuperior age and wifdom, a foundation 
will certainly be laid for filial obedience, 
independent of any political creed; and if, 
in the cultivation of the underftanding, 
care be taken not to deftroy what has been 
(Jone for the cultivation of the heart, 
vox,. I. (^ by 
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by an imjproper application of the (limu- 
lants.of envy and vanity, we haye reafon 
tq hope that the fuperftrudure will be 
agreeable to our wiihes. Adieu. . 
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LETTER IX. 

ASSOCIATIOMB DBSTEVCTITS OF BlMBYOLBUqB; 

Pernicious Ejects of Partiality. ^0/ ttUi-^ 
culc^Of Contempt for the Fernale Cha-- 
racter. 



THE difpoCtion to benevolence is fowa 
and nouriflicd in the grateful foil of 
family affcftion. Where children are edu- 
cated upon feniibld principles, fo that their 
v^iils are not perpetually claihing with 
each other, mutual afFe£lion mud naturally 
fpring from fympathy in each other's joys, 
and the picafure derived from each other's 
fociety. But this affeftion is too often* 
nipped in the bud by the canker of paren- 
tal partiality. 

Children are /o far confcious of their 
rights^ as to feel that they have an equal 

^ claim 
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claim to the parent's tcndcrnefs and affec- 
tion. Where this claim is not allowed, 
and capricious fondnefs Angles out fome , 
particular objedls on which to lavifti its 
regards, it n^er fails to produce the worfl 
corifequences both on the favoured and 
neglefted parties. In the former it engen- 
ders pride and arrogance, in the latter it 
brings forth indignation and hatred j and 
dcftroys the fenfe of juftice in both. It 
too often happens, that perfonal defefts, or 
pcrfonal charms, occafion this unfortunate 
bias in a mother's mind. Sometimes that 
briiknefs which is fo frequently miftaken for 
genius, or that flownefs which is confound, 
cd with ftupidity, becomes an excufe for 
partiality or diflike; and fometimes no ex- 
cufe is attempted, but the fenfiWc one, that 
** it is a feeling which cannot be helped!" 
' Whatever may be the motive afligned 
for partiality to a favourite, or for diflike 
to an unfavoured child, the mother who 
indulges her feelings with regard to either, 

may 
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. may be aflured (he is guilty of a crime of 
no light dye. She, in the firfl placb, breaks 
the bonds of family afFedlion, and fows the 
feeds of difcord among her children, which, 
as they grow up, produce envy, jealoufy, 
and a perpetual recurrence of ftrife. Home 
is thus made a fcene of difplacency and 
difcontent; than which nothing can be more 
inimical to the feelings of benevolence. 

If the injury done to the reft of her off- 
fpring make a flight impreifion on the mo« 
thcr's heart, the injury done to the favou- 
rite by her ill-judged paniality is furcly 
worthy her attention. Let the partial mo- 
ther confider, that Ihc is not only pervert- 
ing the heart of her beloved darling, by 
the introduction of all the pailions con- 
nefted with pride and arrogance, but by 
rendering him an objeft of jealoufy and 
envy, is begetting towards him the hatred 
and averfion of thofe to whom in after life 
he ought naturally to look for folace and 
fupport ; that Ihe may be the means of 

depriving 
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dq)riving his jouth of the blcffings of fra- 
ternal affeAion, and his old age of the con- 
folarions of fraternal fytnpathy. 

Nor is it the affeftion and good-will of 
his own family alone of which ihc robs 
him. No one can regard a fpoiled child 
but with feelings of diflike. The fauks 
which good-nature would overlook, the 
blemifhes which compaflion would regard 
with tendemcfs, become odious and revolt- 
ing, when feen in the objeft of blind- and 
doting partiality. Can a mother compen- 
fate by her endearments for thus depriving 
her child of the good-will of brothers, 
fifters, relations, and friends ? 

The child who finds itfclf the objeft of 
diflike to every onebcfides, will, it is true, 
be induced to cling to her to whom alone 
it perceives itfclf an objeft of afFeftion ; and 
this exclufive preference is fo pleafing to 
felf-love, that a weak mother is fufEciently 
gratified by the expreffion of it, without 
troubling herfelf to examine the principles 
from which it -flows. In 
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In families wbcar comnihial hznnanj 
has not furvivcd tbc honey-moon, ^vhcrc 
mutual eftecm and mntnal complacauy 
have given place to the litde jealonfies of 
prerogative, and the ^Jenedc hmnom^ of 
contradidion, it is no uncooomon thing to 
fee the well-being and happincfs of chil- 
dren facrificcd to the Ipirit of contention* 
I have lately heao-d of an inftancc in pdnt, 
where two fine children have been the vic- 
tims of this difunion of fentiment and af- 
feflion. The boy, the mother's darling, 
has had his temper compleatly mined by 
her indulgence; while his refentfol paifions 
are perpetually irritated, not fubdued, by 
the feverity of the father. This feverity 
is revenged in turn by the mother on the 
father's favourite ; the poor little girl being 
always whipped by her, whenever the fa- 
ther has bcftowed upon the boy a fimilar 
chaftifement. What are the difpofitions, 
whit the fentiments, that muft thus be ine- 
vitably infpircd? The love towards the 

parent 
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parent who indulges, muft be unmingled 
with efteem, rcfpcft, or veneration, and 
aflbciated merely with ideas of felfifh gra- 
tification ; while towards the other parent^ 
the fenfe of injuftice ' will operate to the 
produftioii of fallen hatred and flavifh 
fear. Thus pride and difplacency, fetfiih- 
nefs and malevolence, will be cherilhcd in 
ahe infant bofom; till an habitual tendency to 
all the pafiions and affeAions againft which 
it is the peculiar duty of a parent to guard, 
will be fatally introduced, leading their 
vidlims to vice and mifery. 

The feelings of benevolence will neither 
be uniform nor extenfive in their opera- 
tion, unlefs they arc fupported by a ftrong 
fenfe of juflice. For this end the neceflity 
and propriety of praftifing the rule of 
*' doing as they would be done by,'* ought 
to be early and forcibly inculcated on the 
minds of children ; and as opportunities of 
inculcating it daily and hourly occur, they 
ought never to be paffed in filcnce. 

When 
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When a ch2d tas r c LEv e i plofiire 
from the ccmphifazicc cf i cjUL'^ninny or 
been gratified ty any aS cf ^iTTrhrryi nrgc- 
nerofiiy, an appeal ccgzz xisasL^ iz be 
made to his fecliogs. srai ±c icrr zr rai- 
tributing in a tnizjzr Tif ■ 'r* i: vie 
nefs of others erfcrrei sr :ic 2: 
when the chad s r: 2 fr>ue. 
excrcife cf ir fr: 



When he has recCTcd srj bir: or unsr-. 
inflead of focihh^g tis arirry peSdr tr ^i- 
king part in his quzrrti tbt TOrrrrucrr 
ought to be fdzcd- i:r rcscJIc; 11 Ln Tr.rx 
the petty iDJcns br inrr bzr* irfiiti i-x 
a compazion uz i:sx fsruKr ^j—j-r:.. 
and thus infpirizg rjit vhL i rtr.-_ 1 . _- 
the feelings of orh^n- 

An early and irrp-foucK: isit 1' ^ 
tice is the Fn5pcT yJL ▼iirren: 1: i.'.-':ri 
every moral TirrrK. Ivyr jc h mint f£r-^ 
rial towards the cdcir* tr :i<t btar^ ::::.: 
of the nndexfizafsBg; T^Ltx t.* ^i-vrat \i 
invefiigate die nciir ^ iMgiiKs:. wt 
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ihall have a fuller view of its important 
confequeoccs. At prefent I fhall only 
urge the neccflity of paying a ftrift atten- 
tion to thofe early habits and alTociationS) 
by which the fenfe of juftice is diminifhed 
br deftroyed. 

I have already endeavoured to point out 
the danger of permitting young perfons to 
attach ideas of contempt to any perfon, on 
account of involuntary defefts, peculiar 
manners, or peculiar fentimcnts. Where- 
ever contempt is felt, it rauft be accompa- 
nied with a confcioufnefs of fuperiority; 
and if this confcioufnefs of fuperiority be 
built on a bad foundation, pride and arro- 
gance are the inevitable confequenccs. 

What, then, Ihall wc fay for thofe pa- 
rents, who encourage their children in a 
praSice by which all the feelings of con- 
tempt, pride, and arrogance, are infpired 
and cheriflied ? You will here anticipate my 
mention of mimickry and ridicule, which 
is often applauded in children as a proof of 
wit, ^hile in reality it is the worft of folly. 



Ridicule is a facred weapon, which ought 
never to be lightly wcilded. When ap- 
plied to as the means of expofing fo- 
phiftry, it is fanftioned by truth and juftice ; 
though, even then, the perfon who dares 
to ufe it, ought to be affurcdly purified 
from every finifter motive. 

By children it can never be applied to 
any ufeful purpofe; while, from the par- 
ticular light in which it places the objcft 
of it to their imaginations, the judgment 
is perverted, and the nice feelings of moral 
juftice compleatly deftroyed. 

Children who are brought up at great 
fchools, feldom, I believe, cfcape this vice* 
The under-teachcrs at fuch fcminaries are, 
in general, confidcred as buts at which the 
darts of ridicule may. be lawfully fhot. 
Thus the infant wit is whetted by malig- 
nity; the mind is corrupted, and rendered 
callous to every generous fentiment, while 
obftinacy and felf-conceit lead to all the 
errors of prcfumpdon. 

Would 
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Would we implant the fcnfc of jtifticc in 
the hean, we muft vigilantly guard itagainft 
thofe prejudices which effeftually check its 
growth, and prevent its ever coming to ma- 
turity. Of this nature, in my opinion, arc 
thofe which originate in the early diftlnc- 
tion that is made between the fexes, from 
which boys acquire ideas of an inherent 
fuperiority, grafted on pride, and fuppon- 
ed by felfifhnefs. 

The foolifh partiality which fome mo- 
thers evince towards their male offspring, 
is fometimes fuch as would induce a fpeft- 
ator to think they have embraced the 
opinion vulgarly attributed to Mahomraed, 
and have been taught to believe that men 
only have fouls ; and that this female chil- 
dren whom God has fent them, have been 
brought into the world for no other pur- 
pofe than to contribute to the pleafure, 
and fubmit to the authority, of the lords 
of the creation. Were this, indeed, the 
cafe^ it would dill behove the tender mo- 
ther 
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tbcr to con&icr. An c . w^ iJX m5cL tiis 
decided aiKi iccootrcTerisbc acpcruricy 
in every natdrai cciownic^st ma> ^^arqai- 
vocally difplayed, a bor mirht re ncL^i: 
to refped the feelings of the coiap2a»ci 
in the fifler, without iDJory to his inbcrea; 
dignity; and that the early fenfe of jutticc 
thus acquired would produce habits of 
urbanity highly favourable to his happi- 
nefs, as well as to his virtue. 

Chriftian mothers cannot for their par- 
tiality plead the fame excufe that may be 
offered in favour of the Mahommedan, 
She who believes her daughters and her 
fons to be equally born heirs of immorta- 
lity, equally favoured in the fight of the 
MoflHigh, equally endowed with all that 
can exalt and ennoble hulhan nature— 
the means of grace, and the hope of glory ; 
fhe who confidcrs eternal mifery as the 
confequence of vice, and eternal happinefs 
as the reward of virtue ; cannot Ihew the 
preference of fuperior regard and affcftioa 

oa 
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on account of fe:^^ fndependendy of men- 
tal quadificariotty without a manifdt de- 
rdi(flion of religious principle. Yet fo 
powerful arc firft impreffions, fo ftrongly 
root^ ^re the prejudices of our education^ 
that not even religion itfelf, no^ not in 
minds where it is deeply cheriihed, can 
prevail againfl them. Thefe are the tares 
which the enemy has fown while we flcpt j 
and which Will continue to grow up with 
the wheat till the great and general har- 
veft. Alas ! who can tell how many of the 
opinions we now fo fondly cherifh, may 
then be found in the number? " By far 
*' the greater part of the opinions on which 
" we aft in life, are not (fays Stewart) the 
** refult of our own inveftigations; but 
*' are adopted implicitly in infancy and 
** youth, upon the authority of others." 
" When a child hears either a Ipeculative 
*' abfurdity, or an erroneous principle of 
" aftion, recommended and enforced daily 
" by the fame voice which firft conveyed 

" to 
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" to it thofe fimplc and fliblittic Icflbns of 
•* mdrality and religion, which arctongc- 
*^ nial to its nature, is it to be wondered 
*' at, that in future life it (hould find it fo 
"difficult to eradicate prejudices which 
" have twined their roots with all the cf- 
** fential principle? of the human frame." 
That aconteihptofthe female nature, and 
an ovcrweanjng conceit of the effential fu- 
periority of that of the male, is of the num- 
ber of thcfe hereditary prgudices, will, I 
imagine^ be no difficult matter to prove, 

I'hough as' it is a prejudice that has' 
^^ twined its foots,'' not only with the cf- 
fdatial principles, but with the ftrongeft 
paffions of his nature, the h!)pes of eradi- 
cating it muft be faint atid rfemote. ^ 

The obftinacy of prejudices received 
from early aflbciation is coraitidnly in pro- 
portion to the mixture of truth with error. 
Had nature, indeed, made' no diftinftion irr 
.the mental endowments of the fcxes,. the 
prejudice alluded to Would long fince have 
' yielded 
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yielded to convi&ion ; but the diftinftion 
made by nature, which is merely fuch as 
to render each fex mod fit and capable to 
fulfil the duties of its peculiar fphere, con* 
fers neither fijperiority on the one,, nor 
degradation on the other. Of all that is 
truly worthy, of all that is truly eftimable, 
in the fight of Gop and man, both fexes 
ar^ capable alike. Excited to fimilar virtue 
by fimilar motives, expofed to fimilar temp- 
tations by fimilar paffions and frailties, 
would it not be wife, if, inftead of ftrength* 
cning thefe paflions by mutual jealoufy con- 
cerning objeds of comparatively fmall im- 
portance, they endieavoured tobe mutually 
inftrumcntal ii^the fupport of each other's 
virtue? This, I am convinced, would be 
much more commonly the cafe, were it not 
for the prevalence of that prejudice which 
teaches even boys tp regard females with 
contempt, as beings of an inferior order. 

All the prejudices which originate in 
early affociation, are for a time deemed 

obvious 
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obTioiis and incoiitrovcrable tnxhs, diibo* 
vered by the light of aamrc Thas, wbSk 
the Weft-Indian planter judges the je$xf 
ikin of the negro a mark of in fqioiiiy in* 
feribed by the hand of the Great Creator^ 
to point out the immenfity of the diftanoe 
between him' and his fable brethren; xbic 
African, feated under the bentang tree of, 
his native village, and liftening to the tale 
of the ftranger, regards the white Ikin ci 
the European with difguft and horror, as 
the fignet of nature flampt with the cha« 
rader of cruelty and cunning. Thus too 
does man, in every nation, and in every 
ftage of fociety, from the aflbciations of his 
infancy attach to the weaknefs arifing from 
the more delicate ftru£ture of the female 
frame, ideas of contempt and inferiority. 

In order to analize this prejudice, it is 
neceflary to trace it to its fource, that is 
to fay, to the /avagejiate in which it evi- 
dently originated; for in. the favage flate 
bodily ftrength gives an tndifputablc title 

VOL, I. R to 



to faperioritj. Bd[aob>Mith$ftalc,cljft(Q^ 
gtiiflied from the brutie QWd^j hf the poC. 
leffipnof improyeaUcfiKukit^j but this if 
a Jateot treafiire^ of vhkb be i^ kng H^« 
(ible; and while undifcovered* he i9» w 
fbme refpefts^ beneath his brother9 of thf 
field. Tbe ficA brings not his w^^dfiff 
aiate into a ftace of flavifh iubjedlion, bot^ 
in^ired by inftioA) lays at her feet the ^po^ji 
bis flrength and courage have prQC9rei;jli; 
while the farage, his inferior in ^\ -btit 
pride and cmdcy, treats the mifi^ftlilic 
partner of his hut with comumelious ^- 
dain and rigorous oppreffion. Tb^ poor 
female, fubdued by habitual wreccbedao^ 
CO habitual fubmiffion, acquiefoes in l^ 
uiiferable defUny; and while (be ti^aeh^s 
her daughters to fubmit withcheeirlulners 
to the doom of flavery, fhe infpire0 her 
Tons with favage notions of their own ccfn- 
parative importance, and glories in the firft 
indications of their haughtinefs ^d fero- 
city ; difpolltions with which tbc affxi^tes 

the 
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iJie j|dea$ of ftrength and valour, which 
comprife aJl that is in hcT yi^w great and 
lionpufable. 

As fqciety advances in its prpgrefs t<> 
wa^ds c}yilizatio,n, th^ mental powers be- 
gffx to rife into importance ; but the affpq- 
ations of contempt^ ^hich the inferiority, 
jyith rcgarjd to phyfical ftrength, • had ori- 
giiially generated, continue to operate, and 
IJcbar females from thojfe oppoftunitips of 
ijnpfoyement which gradually open on the 
pother fex. Thus, \ye ftill fipd in many na- 
tions of Afia, where focicty is advanced to 
a confi4erablp degree of refinepipnt, this 
re^nepaent entirely confined to the men; 
the VqR^™ being ftili deftined to all the 
miferies of ignorance and flavery* Tl^t|s 
throughput the world, while roan advanced 
in kpQwledge and fcience, frpip merely 
phyfical to rational life, \yojnen yrcjc doqq[i- 
cd to remain ft^tionary; till thp diftaiicc 
between the fc^es was ^eeyped as great 
^ith regard to yipptf^l eiiflovw?,iits in the 

civilized 
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civilized ftatc, as u had been with refpcft 
Id pcrfonal ftrcngth in the lavage. 

A lively picture is given by' the Eaftern 
writers, of the confequences of this conti- 
nued degradation of the female charaf^or. 
It is, however, worthy of remark, that the 
vices of which they uniformly accufe wo- 
men, are the vices of flaves ; and that 
while innate depravity is by them con- 
ftantly attributed to the fex, the caufe of 
this depravity is never once hinted at, 
though it muft be fufficiently obvious to 
every unprejudiced mind. 

A more enlightened policy than was 
ever known to Oriental wifdom, elevated 
the European nations of antiquity to no- 
bler fentiments and more enlarged views; 
but fo deeply rooted are the prejudices of 
early ^ociation, nourifhed by habit, and 
ftrengthened by the pride of power, that 
neither legiflator, philofopher, prieft, or 
poet, appears to have been fuperior to 
their control. The prejudices of the favage 

ftate. 
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ftatc?, y/ith regard to women, ^continued to 

ojpqrate on the enlightened, iagq^ of the 

Grecian and Roman world ; though, in the 

intercourfe of focial life, the minds of, the 

females of Greece and Rome acquired a 

degree of improvement, which elevated 

their fentiments to high notions of honour 

and virtue. The improvcmew was cafual, 

the effeft tranficnt. :,The virtue that is 

merely the effeft of . iraijation, cannot . be 

expefted tp furvive its model. . Never 

taught to ^onfider themfelves as having an 

inherent intereft in the cultivation of their 

faculties, they learned to value their virtues 

and accompliihments, not as intrinilcally 

their own, but as fheddiug a luftre on the 

houfe from which they fprung, or on that 

to which they were allied. Virtues built 

on fuch a (hallow foundation might he 

brilliant, but could not be comprehenfive 

or durable. It was, however, the only 

foundation which the pride of man, in the 

moft advanced ftate of human knowledge, 

allowed 



iSi&iMi ibr fcMk virtiie; not did it drtt 
enter into the heart of the mod phltim- 
thropic fage to pbce it on the fatle fdUft- 
iUtiotias hiso^. 

That 16 which litltilan philanthropy ancl 
human wifdbm were uiii:qual, was accOiii^ 
})Ii(hed by Divine. 

Were there no other prtfofs* of the fili. 
pcriority of our bleffed Saviottr to ttlfe 
Weft of the fons bJF inen, his fuperidrhy td 
idl the prqudices of his lai^c, arid country, 
abd ifex, abd fittiation, would, I think, life 
Sufficient to prove him hiore thab human. 

By making the ptiHfication of the heart, 
and the fubjugation of the pallions, alikfe 
the duty of all, he broke down the bar- 
rier which pride and prejudice had placed 
between the fexes, Hfe elevated the weak- 
er, not by tbe pride of intelleft, but by the 
dignity of virtue. He changed the afib- 
ciaiions, of honour and eftccm from the 
nature of the duty to its due perrormaflce; 
ahd ptoinifed etet^al life ^s the reward 

QOt 
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not cff gi'etif mknu or elc^pmt aeiootopKfl^ 
xaefitt^ not off Vsdoor, or of ti^aoiTi^ or^of 
'Vtoiidly wifcknn, but of it ptre iimh, iflDdM^ 
d&g a pare h&n and afidefikd^bonfctedtdL 

So far did tills da£h4iebperii%y')idto 
wharcter it was eiribraccd^ k pwcibtd^for 
^vh)meli, as beirs<)f imihortaliif ^a d^edof 
rdpba tb whii^ ilie pliit<)fop1iy'idf GMtMt 
and Rome haft d^vet detated thesiu - 

But the 'ddftfbi^ df Cbrift i^s eB^tteod 
nomidsdljtrf ifiifUotis, who^t^titoaiaiid ftraei. 
gers to tbe fpirit of its predtpts. It wa$ 
made to bend' to human paffibnis and inii^^ 
ftian prejudices, with which <it was fo 
blended, as lo^ become diftore^d and dis- 
graced; The infttuaiodS'^^H^h >^dr£la- 
vidur ^d his 'Apofttes ad^e&d indifdri- 
minately to the poor ikid «o the tkh, to 
the leaked and the ignoiiafit^ to men mA 
to wMneiiy were (uppdf^d^ m procefs ^i 
time, tob6iM<Mprd)^ii^btetbia^l but'^ 
priefthood^ Whb atto^ted toMelF the pri- 
vilege of e»|)lai6il% thfeili; '^ Tifc exphma- 

tions 
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tkms beiog generally tm£hired by prga- 
dice, and not unfrequencly by prejudices 
of the impureft fort, originating in the 
fdfifh paflions, were oppofed, contefted, 
cenfured ; till the paflions were enflamed 
into rcfentmentt and both panics became 
infinitely more zealous tor the eftaUifhr 
meat of their own particular explanations, 
than for the diffufion of the fpirit of the 
Gofpel. Had that fpirit continued to pre- 
fi^rve its influence on the hum^o. heart, 
great is tbealteracion wihch would have un- 
doubtedly been produced on human cha- 
rafter. But ioftcad of fubduing the pat 
fion& that oppbfed it, thefe peifiions were en- 
lifted in fupporti.^f what Was called by its 
tame* Prejudices, which the example and 
do^ines, of our Divine Maftcr would have 
cpmpleatly pvc^hrown, became thus in a 
ipanner fan£^ified by their alliance with fu- 
4?i^ftitionj..^nd fclfiflbnefs coatiriued to juf- 
tifjT injuftjce* . That the prejudices of the 
favago (IsKC ihovild goi^tinue to prevail in 

the 
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the ages of barbarifm, when the light (bed 
hj the Chridian difpenfation was veiled 
in impenetrable darkncfs, is not furprifing; 
but that thefe prejudices fliould continue 
to prevail after this veil was removed, ap- 
pears a little extraordinary, though the 
caufe m^Y eafily be afcertaincd. 

When thq light of fcicnce began to illu- 
mine our long benighted hcmifphcre, and 
the art of printing diffufed thofc trcafurcs 
of knowledge which had been an ufclcfs 
depofit in the hands of ignorance and fu- 
perdition, an enthufiadic admiration of the 
writings of the ancients was generally in- 
fpired. Devoted to the ftudy of heathen 
wifdom, men forgot, or lightly efteeraed, the 
fountain of truth; they beheld it agjitated 
by theological controverfy, and polluted 
by theological prejudice, and turned from 
it with difguft; not permitting thcmfclvcs 
to examine, whether a dream fo polluted 
could have its fourcc in Divine perfcftiom 
— ^The confequence has long be^, dill is, 

and 
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and mBj lodg conimue, fatal to the eauft 
of fouod tiio^aiity and tirtue. 

However the ftudy of the clafficsr mtjr 
have opened the undetflanding, Miafrged 
the views, and elevated the femiments, of 
noep ; it is to be feared, that many pitjudtcA 
havefiowed from the famefource^ vrhkh ntt 
Biconfiftent with, and inimicai to tte Ipirit 
of the religion we profcfs 5 prgudiccs Which 
are at variance with the whole tenor df oair 
Savionr^s precepts, and which occafion t 
perpetual and manifeft inconfiftency he^ 
twccn the praftice and profeiEon of ch<^ 
tians. Thefe prejudices have ihrowti k 
Ibade of ignominy ovfer thfe mHd glol-ies df 
htimi!ity,raecknfefsi and melty, atid e^alt^ 
pride and revenge into the rank of Virtncs, 
They have fubftituted the love of glory for 
the love of truth, emblazoned the crhhes 
of ambition with the luftre of t^hown, and 
tatigkt man to priefer the applanfe of a 
gMdy multitude to the approbatiofa of his 
God* By introducing felfc affectations of 

regard 
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regard ana "preference with 'a'dvehtitious 
irrcumftapces, krtbgether/ foreign to the 
moral ch^ta£ter, as learning, ftrength, va- 
loiir^ power, &c. they have dcftroyed the 
juu criterion oF human ^orth, and given 
to iStuation Which marks the nature of the 
duty to be performed, that refpeft which 
is morally due to the juft perfdrmahce of 
duty, Thefe prejudices have all an evi- 
i^ent teridenty to continue and pierpetuatic 
the ideas of fexual fuperiority, which would 
Tnfallibly have been deftroyed by jthe purfc 
mbralityof the Gofpel, They have gratified 
the pride of maiQ at the expence of his virtue. 
With a contiempt for the female fex, on. 
iccount of this fancied inferidrity, has 
been affociated a contempt for thofe moral 
qualities which are allowed to conftitutc 
the perfcftidh of the female tharader. 
Meeknefs, gentl'enefs, temperance, and 
chaftity J that conlmand over the paffions 
which is obtained by frequent felf-denialj 
and that virilfinghcfs to facrificc every felfiflx 

' wifli 
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VfiQiy and every fclfifh feeling, to thehap- 
pinefs of others^ ^hich is the confequence 
of fubdued ielf-will, dfUd the cukivaiion of 
the focial and benevolent aflfedlions ; are 
confidered as feminine virtues, derogatory 
to the dignity of the ndanly charaAer. 
Nay, further. By this unfortunate afloat- 
tion has religion itfclf come into difgrticej 
devotional fentiment is coniidefed as a 
.mere adjunft of female virtue, 'fuitable to 
•the weaknefs of the female mind, and for 
that reafon difgraceftil to the fuperior v?it 
<Iom of man. At the thought of judgment 
to comsy women, like Felix, may learn to 
tremble; and, in order to avert the confe- 
quences of Divine difpleafure, may ftudy 
the praftice of that rightqoufnefs and tem- 
perance recommended by the Apoftle to 
his royal auditor: But while the Chriftian 
graces are aflbciatcd with that contempt 
which the idea of inferiority infpires, nei- 
ther righteoufnefs, nor temperance, nor 
judgment to come, will be confidered as 
•worthy of confideraiion in the mind of man. 
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This unhappy prejudice is in fomc rc- 
ipcfts far lefs injurious to the female than 
to the male. The obedience which they 
are taught to pay to authority, the fubmiC- 
Con with which they are made to bow to 
arrogance and injuftice, produce habits of 
felf-denial favourable to difintereftednefs^ 
meeknefs, humility, and generofityj difpo- 
fitions which are allied to every fpecies of 
moral excellence. And fo feldom do thefe 
amiable difpofitions fail to be produced by 
the jubjugation of fclf-will, in females who 
have been properly educated, that in com- 
bating the prejudice which throws con- 
tempt upon the female charafter, J fhall 
"be found to plead the caufe of the other 
fex rather than of my own. — Every pre- 
judice founded in felfifhnefs and injuflice • 
inevitably corrupts the mind, and every 
aft of tyranny refulting from it debafes the 
• human charafter: but fubmiflion "for 
" confcience fake," even to the higheft 
degree of tyranny and injuflice, is an aft, 

not 
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not of meannefs, but of magnaoimity* tn* 
ftead of murmuring at the circumft^nc^ 
under which they are placed, women qught 
early to bp taught to turn thofe very cir- 
cumftances to their advantage, by rcndcriqg 
them conducive to the cultivation of all the 
milder virtues.. And this they would not 
fail to do, unlefs they were made to par- 
ticipate in thofe prejudices which I hj^vip 
humbly attempted to explain, and to expofe# 
By far the greater part of thofe who 
have hitheno taken upon them to ftaad 
forth as champions for fexual equality, 
have done it uppn grounds that to me aj)» 
pear indefenfible, if not abfurd. It is not 
an equality of moral worth for which they 
contend, and which is the only true obje^Sl 
of regard, nor for an equality of rights 
with refpeft to the Divine favour, which 
alone elevates the human charafter iuta 
dignity and importance; but for an equality 
of eijiployments and avocations, founded 
ppon the erroneous idea of a p^rfeft fimi- 

larity 
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^i|Q^ whuJl«'|ER)ciate ideas of honour and 
4cfl:eCTi with knowledge and fcience, inde- 
pendent of moral virtue, and envious of 
jhe ftiort-lived glories of ambition, they 
defirc for their fex an admiiSpn into the 
theapre of public life, d,n^ wiflx tp qualify 
tl^em for it by ^n education;! in eyery refpeft 
fimilar to d\at of men. Men fcofF at their 
pretences, and hold their prefumptioa in 
^bhorreace J bitf mcp do not confider, that 
thefe pretences, and that prefumption, have 
been caught from the falfe notions of im- 
pprtance which they have tljemfelyes aiExe4 
to their own peculiar avocatiop^. Taught 
from eariieft infancy to arrogate to them- 
felvcs a cl^im of inherent, fviperiority^ this- 
iflea attaches itfelf to alLthe ftqdies and 
purfuits which cuftom has exclufively af- 
figned them. Thefe prejudices operating 
likewife on the mmds of women, it is not 
ftirprifing that thofe who perceive in them- 
fiplvcs a capacity for attaining as high a 

they 
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3egrcc of intcllcdual eminence, fliould a{^ 
pire to be (harers in thole honours which 
they have been taught; by the pride of 
men, to regard as fupreme diftlnftion. 
Were both fexes guarded from the admif- 
fion of early prejudice, and taught to value 
themfelvcs on no fuperiority but that of 
virtue, thefe. vain and idle jcaloufies would 
ceafe ; man would become more worthy, 
and woman more refpeftable. Were thefc 
prejudices annihilated, the virtues of tem- 
perance and chaftity would not in the mind 
of man be affociated with ideas of con- 
tempt, as merely proper to be obferved by 
the inferior part of the fpecies ; nor would 
habits of licentioufnefs be confidered as a 
light and venial evil,, but regarded with 
the fame horror which is happily ftill attach- 
ed to female depravity. 

Of the licentioulbcfs of one fex, how- 
ever, the depravity of the other is the na- 
tural and certain confequence. Accuf- 
tomed to acquicfce in the idea of man's 

fuperiority 
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itiperibrity in all wifdom and perfeAion^ 
women ceafe to rdpcdt thofe laws of de- 
cency, and refcrve, which .they perceive it 
the glory of the other fcx to fct at defiance. 
They learn to confidcr the reftriftions of 
chaftity as the fetters of worldly prudence; 
.and as thofe to whom they are accuffomed 
to look up as beings of a fupcrior order, 
fcoflF at that religion which teaches purity 
of heart as well as manners, they lik^wife 
learn to regard it with contempt. The 
believing wife is, from the prejudices of 
early aflbciation, confidered as too much 
inferior, in point of intelleA and intelli- 
gence, to have any chance of converting 
the unbelieving hujbandy while a thoiifand 
to one are in favour of the unbelieving 
hufband's perverting the believing wife! 

If fuch are the confequenccs of fexual 
prejudice, it behoves every parent who is 
anxious for the temporal and eternal hap- 
pinefs of the beings cntrufted to her care, 
to guard againft its introdudtion into the 
• VOL. I. 8 infant 
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mfismt mind. For this end, (he mufl: carc- 
fblly and confcientioufly maintain a ftrift 
impartiality in the diftribadon of favonr 
and aflS^ion. There muft be no feparate 
rales of diicipline; no fyftem of individual 
and partial indulgence, nor partial reftric- 
tion, nor partial exemption; but one law 
of propriety^ decency, modefty, and iim- 
plicity ; one rule of humble fubmiflion and 
cheerful obedience. Boys^ and girls muft 
equally be made to perceire that there is 
but one path to api»t>bation and efteem, 
the path rfdutyi and made to feel that they 
are approved of and efteemed on no other 
principle. 

I can fee no good reafon why, in early 
life, their talks and inftruAions ihould not 
be the fame. Is it becaufe the fuperior 
portion of reafon fuppofed to be inherent 
hi man, is fo very evidently equal to the 
government of his paflions, that we think 
we may fafely negleft in infancy the cuU 
ture of his heart ? Or has the inftindive 

&culty 
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facultj of imitatioa prored (b effidcnt a 
guide to the other fex ; hai it always (6 cer« 
tainly led to the ptrforffiance of the is- 
ponaot duties affigned to fematcd in civi- 
lized fociety, ai to jaitify o^ in withholding 
from them the advantages of mental cnki* 
vatioh? Such feems to have been the 
opinions on which the common pradice 
ha^ been founded. But before we impK^ 
citiy adopt them, it is (urely proper to 
afceriain, whether they have originated in 
prejudice, or have been jufltfied by long 
and ample experience* 

l*he pride and arrogance which boys 
sicquire from early ideas of inherent fo* 
pdriority, is greatly tncreafed by die premaU' 
ture diflin£tion that is made between their 
purfuits and avocaftions, and tbofe of girlf» 
The trifling accomplifiinients to which the 
girls are devoted^ they defpife as frratibikal; 
while confinoofiieis of the %Kfior ^^ 
nity of that fpccics of IcBowfeJge iaeo 
which they are- car^ i 
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their fut>erciIiotis difdain, and ihcreafes the 
idea of the difUnce that is placed between 
them. They foon ceafe to tolerate them 
as companions, but regard them as incum- 
brances at oncetroublefome and defpicable. 
In men of little minds this early-acquired 
contempt for the female charafter takes 
deq) and lafting root. It is an everlafting 
(burce of confolation to their pride, and a 
happy excufe for the exercife of a felfifh 
tjrranny over the unfortunate females of 
their families. Where the mind is en- 
lightened and the heart is generous, this 
early prejudice will ceafe to operate ; but 
its ftrength is not always in proportion to 
the wcaknefs of the charafter. To what, 
but to this early prejudice, can we afcribc 
the conduft of fome men of fenfe, in the 
mod important concern of life? Having 
never experienced any pleafure in female 
fociety but through the medium of pafHon^* 
by paffion only are they guided in the 
choice of a connexion facred and indijQTolci- 

blc. 
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ble. J^aSbti is (hort-lived ; but wh^m paf« 
£oil is no mbre, afeiife of common intercft, 
babit,iand ncedfiqr, happily unite thek 
forces to keep oflf Wrctchednefs. Without 
their powerful aid, how mifcrably muft ex- 
iftence drag on in the fociety of a perfpn, 
with whom there is no intercourfe of intel- 
left, no interchange of fentiment, no fimj- 
larity of tafte, no common objeft of pur* 
fuit, no common fubjeft of converfation! 
To be tied to one week of fuch fociety 
would be mifery. What, then, fhall we fay 
to thofe who voluntarily tie themfelves to 
it for life? To the children of fuch mar- 
riages the contempt for the female cha- 
rafter is inevitable. It is with them an 
hereditary fentiment, confirmed by the fa- 
ther's conduft, and the mother's folly. la 
luch families, it may eaiily be fuppofed, that 
a diftinftion will foon be made between 
the boys and girls j a diftinftion, which, if 
it proves injurious to the male, is no lefs 

fatal to the female nund. 

By 
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. By the /carlf^ocivJQiis above <kfi:riM 
9$ inimical xq «2^iU)r virtqpy giris kara Vk 
pljice the. virtue i^ecQ«i9^;9de(il to tkfm 
piraaicc on w improper bgfig } qpt fpupd^ 
QQ inunutaUc trUtb, but oja worldly nppoili 
of prudence and propriety. It is in renlity 
manners^ doc morals j which they tbu$ w^ 
quine. Opinion is the idol they aretaug^ 
to worfhip. Opinion is their rule o£ ljfe> 
their law of virtue ; and faihion, their only 
tcft of propriety. Hence we behold de- 
cency outraged in the drefs and beha?A09ir 
of women^ who afiume the appellatioo of 
virtuous! We behold modedy depending 
on the caprice of fafhion; and by xbf^ 
cafe with which it is plucked up by the 
roots at her decree, wc may judge of tltt 
Hghtnefs of the foil in which it was planted^ 
By thefe early affociations which render 
opinion the teft of truth, the female mind is 
fo much perverted, as tp render it in fome 
degree dangerous for us to rife above the 
prejudices of education. For want of p^^o* 

per 
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per notioni of the immuubilhy of moral 
tfwthf females who have had fufficient 
ftrength of mind to emancipate themfelves 
from the dominion of opinion, haye fome^ 
times been feen to.defpife the ^rtues they 
had in early life learned to aflbciate with 
It, and to pique themfelves on a dereli^ion 
of the pecdliar duties of their fex and fta- 
tion. From thefe examples plaufible ar- 
gnnfients have been formed agsunft, the 
cultivation of the female mind. But a 
more enlarged view of the fubje& would 
tSord di&tent conclufionsf. If, hj a de- 
fedive education, opinion has been made 
i3ac only rvAe of virtue ; whenever a defe- 
rence for opinion is got the better of, fo as 
BO longer to operate on the mind, the no* 
tions of virtue attached to it mufl of couriie 
be ^iinihikted. Where a judicious care 
has been exereifed in the cultivation of the 
moral add intelldduai faculties in early life» 
the re^>efit for virtue is placed on a more 
permaottt £cmndadon. The female who 

is 
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is taught an early and habitual refpe^l to • 
the hws of God and confcience, will never 
learn to defpife the duties of her fex and 
fituation. And fhe whofe primary defire 
is to approve herfclf to thefe, may cultivate 
her reafon with fafcty; for never will it 
lead her aftray from the path of duty. 

By the early diftindlion that is made be- 
tween the fexesy the idea of a diftinft and 
feparate code of morality is inevitably in- 
fpired ; and if the confequences of this idea- 
be fuch as I have rcprefented them, it furdy 
behoves parents to confider how the evil 
may be avoided. Let them examine, wh^ 
ther the early ieparaiion which now take& 
place, ynder the fanftion of faftiion aflii^ 
ming the name of delicacy, be abfolutely 
neceffary; and whether the artificial man- 
ners which are prefcribed to girls from 
the cradle, be a real advantage of fuch vaft 
importance to* their future well-being, as 
to be an equivalent for fenfe and virtue. 
Far am I from confidering the prefervation 

of 
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of female delicacy as a matter of flight im* 
portancej but it is in the purity of the 
heart, and not in deference. to* public opi-^ 
nion, that I would fix its bafis. To guard 
the purity of the heart from fpot or blc- 
mifh is, in a private family, brought up 
undey the eye of a judicious parent, no dif- 
ficult talk.* But the purity that depends 
folely on innocent ignorance, is liable to 
be foiled on the flighted expofure. It may 
be contaminated by chance, and receive a 
lafl:ing {lain through the medium of a na*^ 
tural curiofity. It is not by mere ignorance 
of evil, that genuine delicacy can be in- 
fpired. If pains be not taken^ at an early 
period of life, firmly to aflbciate the ideas 
of perfonal delicacy and perfonal decency 
with the ideas of propriety and virtue. 



^ There is no point in which the cqnduft of fefvants 
towards children ought to be more feverely fcrutinized, 
than in that to which I now allude ; for in none do I 
believe it more generally reprehenfihle. , Wpuld we 
have delicacy iixed in the heart> infancy itfelfmuil be 
treated with decency ^d refpeft, ' 

and 
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and to attach ideas of fhamei and temorTe 
to the finalleft breach of the laws of deco-» 
ram, our pupils may remain perfonally 
unpolluted from principle, but they will 
have little chance of being numbered with 
the ** pure in heart." 

It is, I am well convinced,, only by at« 
taching ideas of difguft and abhorrence to 
every fentiment, every circumftance, and 
every idea, which can tend to foil the purity 
of the imagination, that we can hope to 
lO^ire that fpecies of delicacy which, like 
^ beautiful armour which nature has b&- 
ftowed upon fome plants and flowers, is at 
once a guard and ornament. Let it be 
firmly fixed in the mind, by the method 
I have mentioned, let it be flrengtfaened by. 
frequent communication with the Author 
of all purity and all perfe&ton, and we 
need entertain no apprehenfion that it will 
be injured by learning, or contaminated by 
fcience* Often, I fear, is this delicacy a 
ftranger to the hearts of thofc who never- 

thelefs 



U i9 onilf affiwae^, it witt, likp QtU^r parw 

be rcfervedf or p^tictilar occ^^fioas j wbtHre^ 
9$ tbe icniibiliiy ari^Dg fFQB[i ynfoiled pa« 
my is feea 

^ Ip all the tkodand decencies that flov 
•* Froa^ every wor^ afi4 «^^a.'* 

Tbe delicacy that is produced by aflbcis^* 

tk>D9 stadcQojirmjcd by rcli^ioujs priaciplc, 

Wi]^ be fottod ^ fupcrior to the fpuriout 

fore bpt^ of a&^atipQ aud fentimeot, 

(wbiph is qftep o^ly aaotbi^F word for a£f 

f^atiop) as realty is to fiftipn. 'J'^ie foroicr 

is unalterable aod liodeviating, while the 

latter is ever liable to be contaminated by 

the contagion of example^ and to vary 

with fituation and circumftances. 

Modefty has been, with much truth and 

propriety, reprefented as the firfl ornament 

of the female mind ; but it may be quef- 

tioned, whether both fexes have not beea 

injured by coniidering it s^s a sepfuaJ virtue. 
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Why (hould not boys be infpired with the 
feelings of delicacy as well as girU ? Why 
(hould the early corruption of their ima* 
gination be deemed a matter of light im- 
portance? What do we gain by attaching 
ideas of manlinefs and fpirit to depravity 
of heart and manners? Alas, many and 
fatal arc the errors which may be traced to 
this unfortunate aflbciation ! Let it be the 
endeavour of my friend to guard ho* fon^ 
from its pernicious effeAs ; and may they 
in their future lives evince, that dignity of 
conduft, elevation of fenciment, and refine- 
ment of tafte, are conncfted with modcfty, 
purity, and virtue ! Adieu, 



LETTER 
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LETTER X. 

ASSOCIATIOKS PRODUCTIVE- OF SELFISHNESS. 

Wisdom of Self -Denial — Danger of associ- 
ating the Idea of Happiness with sensual 
Gratification — Effects of an early Indul- 
gence of the Palate, — Illustrations. 



TTHE more accurately we examine the 
-*• Divine fyftcm of morals which we 
propofe to adopt as our rule and giiide in 
education, the more fhall we admire that 
knowledge of the human heart on which 
it is founded. There nothing clafhes, no- 
thing is at variance. Each' precept har- 
monizes fo^as to form a perfcft unity. la 
order to produce the benevolence it incul- 
cates, it teaches that the fclfiih paflions 
muft of neccffity be fubdued j and in order 

to 
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to obtain that afcendancy over them which 
is abfolutcly ncceffary for the prcfcrvation 
of virtue, it recommends the wholefeme 
difcipline of felf-denial. 

To thofc who have from infancy been 
accuftomed to the gratification of felf-will, 
this doftrinc of felf-denial appWrs harflt 
and intolerable; it is, therefore, either 
gloffeJ over and explained away, or com- 
muted into an obfervance of times and ce« 
remonies, with occafional periods of rc- 
ftraint and abftinence. Pride, licentiout 
ncfs, and felf-partiality, have been fruitful 
in expedients to elude the fpirit of Ae 
precept, and to cheat the confcience by a 
pretended obedience to xh^ letter: but if the 
golden rule of doing as we would be done 
by J be allowed as the criterion of our due 
fulfilment of the focial duties, the necefiity 
of fclfrdcnial will appear evident ; for never 
can we do by others as we would have them 
do by us, until We have learned to reftraia 
the paflions and defires which termmate in 

M If 
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If we would enable our pupils to attain 
fuch a control over the felfi(h pafSons, as 
is abfohitely neceflary for the pradical cx- 
ercife of piety, juftice, and benevolence } 
we muft begin betimes to inure them to 
the praftice of felf-denial, which is the 
only foil in which thofe virtues can ever 
«ouri(h. 

Why do we fo often fee the profcflbrs 
of piety void of charity and mercy ? Why 
do we behold the compaflionate feelings of 
cxquifite fenfibility evaporate in fentiment; 
and minds, deaf to the calls of juftice, boaft^ 
ing ads of capricious and fpontaikous ge- 
nerofity ? Why, but becaufe they aft from 
the impulfe of felf-will, and are totally in- 
capable of that felf-denial, without which, 
to be truly generous, truly beneficent, or 
truly juft, is impoffible. 

To give the intelleftual part of our na- 
ture a command over the fenfual, ought 
furely to conftitnte a^ primary object in 
education ; for, according as the one or 

the 
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the other prevails, will the chara£ler be 
formed to vice or vinue ; And yet wc ge* 
nerally adl towards children in the firft 
years of infancy, as if the fenfual part of 
their nature were the only objeds of our 
concern! 

We feem to confider the pampering of 
the appetite as thefureft mark of affisdion; 
and endeavour to roufe and ftimulatc it, 
by every means in our power, as a proof 
of kindnefs and regard! 

Fatal are the confequences which refult 
from this miftaken conduft, by which every 
idea of plcafure becomes infeparably affo* 
ciated with the gratification of the fenfual 
appetites. Hence proceeds the early li- 
centioufnefs of youth, the uncontrolable- 
nefs of dcfirc, and that degrading habit of 
felf-indulgence, which is inimical to the 
cultivation of every focial and every pa- 
triotic virtue. 

' It is in education, as St. James has pro- 
nounced it with regard lo pure religion, 

" Whofoever 
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•* Whofocv«r is guiky in one point is guilty 
^^ of all.'- In vain (hall the utmoft pains he 
taken to -infpirc benevolence and public 
fpirit, if, at the fame time, the feHifhuefs 
neceifarily confequent on the indulgence 
of the fenfual appetites be promoted 
aiul encouraged. Parents too often think, 
that becaufe children lofe their tafte for 
the good things with which they have been 
pampered, the af^etites may in infancy be 
indulged with impunity. But upon reflec- 
tion it muft furely appear evident, that if, 
by this early and habitual indulgence of 
the fenfual pleafurcs of the palate, the idea 
of happinefe: becomes affociated wth the 
idea of fel£(h and fenfual gratification, the 
affociation may continue to operate long 
after the tafte for fweet cakes and fugar- 
plumbs has been changed to other objefts. 
The man who has been ^dl bis life unac- 
cuftomed to felf-dcnial, has little chance of 
efcaping the fnares of temptation. Should 
he even avoid the groffer and more fcan- 
voL. I. T dalous 
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daloat vices, the fpirit of felfifhoefs mzf 
ftill, though turned to akfs obnoxious chan* 
nel, be equally obvious, and almoft equally 
detrimental to the happifiefs of others. 

Wherever, from early indulgence, an 
over regard for perfonal eafc and perfonal 
gratification has been implanted in the 
mind, felfifhnefs will be the predominant 
feature in the charafter. Do we not daily 
fee men of this defcription demanding 
thofe facrifices from which they them- 
felves would {brink? Like the Pharifees 
of old, " they make burthens, grievous to 
** be bonie, and lay on others what they 
** would not fo much as touch with one 
** of their fingers." They confider every 
thing from others as a right, but never 
make a conceiSoil to the feelings or in- 
clinations of any individual as a duty. This 
fpirit of felfifhnefs it is, which makes the mi- 
fery of domeftic life. The woman who is 
aftuated by it, is incapable of blending every 
idea of her own happiqefs and intereft with 

the 
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the intereft and happinefs of her hufband. 
Her narrow views centre all in silf^ and 
her little foul is inceffantly employed in 
little mean manoeuvres for the accomplifh- 
ment of little felfifh purpofes. The man 
who, by early education, has contrafted 
iimilar habits of felfifhnefs, employs other 
means to accomplifh ends equally defpica- 
ble. Does he appear fond of his wife and 
children? Enquire what gratification he 
will forego in order to promote their hap- 
pincfs. Obferve what rcfpcft he pays to 
their feelings and inclinations^ He in- 
dulges his children in infancy, becaufe he 
then finds pleafure in indulging them, and 
has never been accuftomed to facrifice pre- 
fent inclination to the real well-being of 
others; but when his children ccafe to 
amufe, the indulgent father is transformed 
into «the cruel tyrant. The darling wife is 
in reality a bofom flave: a being who is 
required to have neither will, nor feelings, 
Qor inclination of her own ; but who is to 

bow 
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b6W With implicit fabmif&oQ to th« Ibtt- 
tetgn will of her defpotic lord ; and Whd 
h expcftcd to confider hcrfclf happy^ be- 
ciinfe he, to whom (he has made hetfelf a 
fteceffal7 and ufeful domeftic, deigfis gra- 
tioufly to receive her fcrvices, and to pro* 
tide for her fnpport. 

Snch, where felfiflinefs predominates, is 
the pifture of domeftic felicity !^ By early 
habits of felf-denial, how might the pro- 
Ipcft be changed, how might the colourt 
be brightened ! The felfifh affcftions would 
then be abforbcd in the focial, and the 
power of contributing to the happinefs of 
the beloved objcfts of tendemcfs, would 
fiimifh a perpetual fource of complacency 
and delight. 

. ** Sure," cries fome fond mother," " it 
*^ is nonfenfc to expeft felf-dcnial from a 
*• child! The pretty dears areyi fond of 
*« good things, and it is fo natural they 
*• (hould be fond of them, that it would 
*• be the height of cruelty to refufe making 
^* them happy," ^^^ 
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A»d 9rc ve To V(5ry fijw tbit we ^Vft8y 
do promote their hapjrimcft^ by die grati* 
ficatioD of thofe fiOitioos appetites? For 
that they are in a great^ moafure fiditiouSf 
obfervation wHl tcftify. The extreme dc-r 
licacy of the organs io infancy tinders tho 
food which appears injipid to adtilt$» agircKt 
able to the infaiit tafte j and were tbi$ 
prder of nature attended to, it would point 
out a iimple regimen, aa the mod proper 
and the. moil pleafant. Inftead of attends 
ing to nature (a this particular, we judge of 
the child's tafie by our awp; and in the ple- 
nitude of our tendornefs, pr, more properly 
fpeaking, of our folly ^ yrc prd<rnt it with 
whatever to our vitiated palates appears 
mod inviting:* and thus do we teach our 

* A nobleman^ who was one of the moft celebrated 
ben wwtni oiViii^st^ ftxpreffed^ as I hare been told, 
the greateftre^et at his fon's difiik|e to claret. Every 
means wereufed>.befpre the boy attained his tenth year, 
to conquer this unfortunate averfion. At length die 
^ther fiipcee4e4 tQ hi^ W)0) • ^ <9 $fi^$ually was 
tl)e fi6lido\is (af^e implai^ted> tba^ at thea^e of twenty* 
five, die young man died a martyr to drinldngl 

childrea 
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children prematurely to lofe all rdifll for 
^hat fimple food, which nature had ren- 
dered fweet and palatable. The fiAitious 
tafte thus excited, is {till farther ftimu« 
lated bj the encomiums we beftow on 
fuch articles as are not intended for nou« 
riihment, but for the gratification of the 
palate. Thefe are held out as the reward 
for good behaviour. They are conftantly 
given as proofs of our kindnefs, and con- 
fidered as the fureft token of our afl^ion. 
It is no. wonder that the agreeable ideas 
with which they are thus afibciated en- 
hance their value, and increafe the defire 
for thcm^ till every idea of eojoyment is 
connefted with the idea of guzzling. 

The more powerfolly the defire of fen- 
fiial gratification has been excited, -the 
more feverc will be the pain infliAed by 
every inftance of felf-dcnialj and as hu- 
liian nature is averfe to fuflfering, we can- 
not expeft that where the pain of fdf-de- 
riial is great, it will be voluntarily fubmitted 

^ to. 
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to, or patiently endured^ By ftimulating 
the appetite, we encreafc the pain of felt 
denial to this pitchy and render difappoint- 
ment infupportable. When a child has 
learned to attach ideas of happinefs to eat- 
ing of every dainty that he fees, be muft 
attach ideas of mifery to forbearance. To 
tantalize him with the fight of any good 
things which he is forbidden totafte, is then 
cruelty, and cannot fail to excite in his 
bofom the feelings of refentment and dif- 
content. But where the imagination has 
not been thus inflamed, where the idea of 
extraordinary gratification has never been 
conneded with the idea of eating niceties^ 
hunger will be fatisfied with plain food 
in the midil of rarities, and a child will 
have no more defire to cloy his ftomach 
with paftry than to corrode it by fpiritu- 
ous liquors. 

TJie happy cffefts of the fimplicity I now 
recommend, I have myfelf been witnefs of, 
in the only fcxi of a ianiily in which I have 

been 
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been im er eft ed by all the ties of fnendlhip 
and afiedton. From three years of age^ 
this young gentleman hi conftantly at a 
taWe where two courfcs and a dcfert were 
regularly firrvcd; but ncTer did he thmk 
of aiking to tafte but of one fingle difli. 
As he grew up, the rcftridlion was taken 
off; but from never having had his appe- 
tite ftimulated by falfe affociations, he pre- 
fervcd bis tafte for fimplicity uncorrupted; 
and inftead of enjoying the luxuries of the 
table with the felfifti and fordid pleafure 
of an epicure, he ate to fatisfy the calls of 
hunger whetted by health and exercife, 
and enjoyed the banquet as the medium 
bf fociality. How many of the amiable 
drfpofitions that have iince marked his cha- 
rader, might have been for ever loft by the 
grofe indulgence of the infant palate, it is 
impoffible to pronounce. Perhaps, the 
dutiful and afitdbnate fon might (this fingle 
circumftance giving a ftimulus to felf-will) 
have been, like many of his contempo- 

raries. 
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rarics, hcad-ftrong and difobedicnt. And 
as one vice leads to another, it is not im^ 
probable, but that beginning in the career 
of appetite he might have funk into the 
depths of vice, and have been at this mo- 
ment numbered among the young men of 
falhion, whofe manners arc the difgrace of 
civilized fociety. 

And what was the value of the gratifi- 
cations of which he was deprived? Was 
he the lefs happy for having preferved his 
relilh for plain and fimple viands, amidft 
all the variety that luxury could furnifti? 
No: the happy vivacity of childhood is in 
itfelf a pleafure fuperior to the joys of the 
glutton; and this vivacity is rather checked 
than promoted by greedinefs. 

Obfcrve the conduct of a fpoiled child, 
when permitted to fit at a table fprcad with 
variety; fee its greedy eye wandering from 
difh to difli, eager to tafte of all, and un- 
fatisfied with every thing it taftes. To the 
meat that is put upoti its plate, the fifli 

fcems 
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feems preferable: the meat is theaient 
off, and the fi(h fupplies its place: dill the 
pouting lip proclaims diffatisfadion* 

" It wants fauce!" 

^ Sauce, my love, il not good for clul- 

• dren/ 

" But I muft have i t ! I muft have fauce!" 
is the imperious anfwer* 

* Well, don't cry, love, and you (hall 

* have it, if you are good ; good children, 
' you know, defcrve to have what thejr 
' like, when they aik it prettily/ 

The fauce is given j but ftill diffatisfac- 
tion prevails. The pye, the pudding, the 
tart, the cheefe-cake, and all the long et 
cetera of dainties, are each in turn .the ob- 
jeft of defire, of intreaty ; till furfcited to 
loathing, with a flomach gorged, but not 
fatisficd, . the young gentleman is di(l 
miflcd to exercife in another fcene the 
bleffed, tempers engendered by this unli- 
mited indulgence. And perhaps after all 
this, the parents may gravely lecture hina 

on 
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on the fin of felfiflmefs, and the virtue of 
felf-denial! 

I may, perhaps, by fuperficial readers, 
be charged with inconfiftency, in firft re- 
commending felf-denial as a virtue, and 
then enforcing the prevention of thofe de- 
fires, which it is the bufinefs of fclf denial 
to control. To fuch objeftors I would 
anfwer, that in the education of the heart 
our attention ought chiefly to be direfted 
to thofe aflbciations, which, by exciting 
defire or averfion to improper objcfts, may 
sender the praflice of virtue in after-life 
not only difficult but impoffible. Self- 
denial is a virtue eflential to the pradice of 
aftive benevolence. If by the obftacles 
which we throw in its way in early life, we 
increafe the pain attending its exertion to 
an intolerable degree, we need not cxpeft 
that felf-denial will be ever praftifed. In 
the mind which attaches the idea of happi- 
nefs to the idea of any gratification that is 
merely felfilh, felf-love muft. become the 

fole 
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folc fpring of aflion. The recurrence of 
this gratification beiDg much more frequent 
than the pleafures arifing from the exercife 
of difintcreftcd benevolence and the focial 
affe^ions ; an inclination to the latter will 
be abforbed by the former, or at bcft be 
fecondary to it. Accordingly it is obferved 
by Cogan, that " it is a maxim with fome 
*' in modem days, never to ask a favour of 
** an epicure till after his meals J* How de- 
grading to the charader of him who is b^ 
nature *' a little lower than the Angels 1'* 

Nor is the eflFcft upon the temper ta 
be omitted in fpeaking of this common, 
though fatal, error in the management of 
children. " The food which recruits the 
*' exhaufted powers of animal nature,^* 
fays the fame fenfible author, *^ exhilarates 
•* and invigorates the mind; the eMceu 
** which burdens the body, benumbs the 
** powers of the soul. Whatever produces 
•* an uncafy fenfatio^ in the corporeal fyf- 
^ tern, is apt to render the mind peevifli 

and 



** atid fretful, and difpofe it to be mricli 
** more affefted than ufual by incidents of 
'' a difagreeable nature. Again ; thofe 
** things which heat and irritate to a con- 
" fiderable degree, fofter all turbulent and 
^ irritable paffions. The painful and 
" comfortlcfs fenfations produced by flaiti- 
** lences and indigeftions in hypocondriac 
** temperaments have fomctimes produced, 
** and fomctimes been miftaken for, an anx- 
" ious ftate of mind; and the medicines 
*^ which relieve the one, will adminifter 
*' comfort to the other/** 

Who can read the above ftatement, 
and not bow with reverence to the Divine 
wifdom which enjoined felf-denial as a duty 
no lefs neceffary to happinefs than to vir- 
tue! In vain doth an intelleftual being 
feek for felicity in the enjoyments of a 
brute. In thefe the brute will ftill be hi$ 
fuperior, no epicure perhaps enjoying the 



* €ogan on the F^iEoiis. 

pleafures 
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pleafures of a firft-rate feaft with the (ame 
zdt that his well-fed pig guttles the wa(h- 
ings of his difhes. 

** Is joy the daughter of feverity? 

•* ////• — Yet fiir my*do^ne from feverc."* 

They are the unkind, they the cruel, 
who would firfl inflame the pailions bj 
early indulgence, and then weakly endea- 
vour to dfminifli their influence by chaftife- 
ment. I, on the contrary, would direft 
my utmoft vigilance to prevent the rife 
ttud growth of the ungrateful and malevo- 
lent paflfions, and by this means fuperfede 
the neceflity of correftion and punifliment. 
They aft like the unwifc and improvident 
iegiflators, whofe regulations tend to cor- 
rupt the morals of a people, while their 
laws of punifliment are written in blood. I ' 
would follow the example of thofe rulers, 
(if fuch there were) who made it their en- 
deavour to )>r^i;^;?/ crimes, rather than their 
bufinefs to punifti them. 

♦ young. t( Jill 
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" All children are gluttons y* fays Rouf- 
feau, who was himfelf a, glutton, moft 
likely from mifmanagement in infancy; 
and children brought up on his plan of in- 
dulged fclf-will may be expefted to remain 
the flaves of appetite through life. Rouf- 
feau fpeaks from his experience; permit 
me to (peak from mine, in contradiftion 
of his affertion. Of the companions of 
ray infancy I remember but one or two, 
who would not have difdained the idea of 
being fond of the indulgence of the palate, 
which they were taught to confider a$ 
mean and degrading. The confequencc 
of this affociation was, that the pocket- 
money, which, where another plan of early 
education prevails, is fpent in gormandi- 
zing, and thus becomes the inftrument of 
felfiftmefs and fenfuality, was often fpent 
by them in charity, and thereby rendered 
inftrumental to the cultivation of habits of 
benevolence. I know thofe who from five 
years of age had a liberal fupply of pocket- 
• money^ 
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money, and on looking back through all 
the intervening period^ can aver, that they 
sever laid out one farthing in the purchafc 
of fruit, cake, or fweetmeat, for their own 
eating; but who with infinite pleafure can 
dwell on their little aAs of infant charity, 
when the pure heart firft felt the glow ci 
fympathy, and rejoiced in confcious bene- 
ficence! (h) 

Who will afTert that thefe feelings do 
not give a higher relifh to exiflence than 
the felfifh pleafure of guzzling can beftow? 
And yet, by the pains taken to render eat- 
ing the prime objeft of enjoyment, one 
{hould imagine that the happinefs it con- 
fers was deemed paramount and fupreme. 

Nor is it the pleafures of the palate 
alone to which a human being ought to be 
made fuperion Many are the evils ariling 
from ill-judging tendernefs, which, from 
an anxiety to avert all prefent fuflFering, 
lays up woes innumerable as the portion 
of futurity. 

By 
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Bj the great atteation that'^s paid tq 
their accommodatio^ ia everjr trifling, pitf^ 
ticular, children learn to ^tach an ide^ of 
importance to ever^ perfonal indulgcpc^ 
and confider eafe and freedom* frpmpaiu 
a$ their biith-right.; ; They are thu^ *en* 
feebled. by luxury from the very cradle; 
and rendered totally wable to cope wUh 
thofe hardihips and di$cultie^ whidd 
they 9iay have to encounter in afiter-lifc* 
Shoi^d nei^r I^rdfhips ^npr diffiniUifjS 
bie th^if; Ipt^ jheevil will be ftill more fe- 
t'lQVksiJor tl^ difpofitiot^ and habits of 
mind engendered by thif attention to pec- 
fonal indulgence will thea have nothipg 
to counteract them, and complete ielfifii* 
nefs mud: be .the confcquence. 

Would we feriotifly confider and weigh 
the difficulty of changing aflboiation$ th^t 
are early and flrongly fixed* in the n^iijid^ 
we (hould be lefs fanguioe concerning the 
.effefis of that part of education on which 
our hopes and expe^faitions are chiefly 

VOL. I. u placed. 



{placed. Smlll is the influence wUch the 
Idffibns feceived from books have upon 
the paflions and affeftions of the heart, 
where thefe have not been predifpofed to 
the impreflion. • . 

In vain, to a child brought tip in the lap 
of luxury zad indulgence, will ydn point 
out the virtues of ati ancient hero, in the 
fbnd hope of infpiring efteera and emula- 
tion. Do yob in reality admire the virtues 
you recommend to his imitation f RcfieA 
"how they- were acquired. That it was ia 
Aefdlbol'of fimplicity and rigid difcipline; 
"that theglreatcff men who adorn the page * 
^ hifforyi were taught to attain an afcen- 
dancy over the felfifli paffions, by the early 
habits of obedience and felf-dcniaJ. Had 
ihdfcarly ideas -of hafpincfe been affociatcd 
ifrtth' the idea of felf-indulgence, Fabricius 
•irould have bartered his honour for gold, 
-and Cato been the enflaver of his country. 

Parents who are devoted to pleafurc, 
mxA be contented to have their children 

• ru» 
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inn the fame courfe ; for if the imaginatiMi 
he once inflamed with an idea of the hkp- 
fincfs refulting from tbefc gratificatioosv 
they wiil inefitabty become the prime ob- 
Jefts of purfuit. 

A mother who is fond of drefs and com- 
pany, whofe aim is to attraft attention, and 
^hofc ambition is to outfhine her frii^Qds 
and neighbours in the fpleadour of her 
furniture and equipage, may, if (he pleafi^ 
teach her children to repeatthe catechifm, 
and employ a fpare hour on a Sunday even- 
ing to inftruft them in what their god^ 
fathers and godmothers promifed for them 
in baptiim; but what can file expe6l a» 
the refult? What can her children think 
of the pomps and vanities of the worldj 
which they* are taught gKbly to fay^thcy 
will renounce? Are they not taught by 
her cxaniploi more powerful than precept, 
that thefe very pomps and vanities are the 
prime, the only end of exiftence? And 
wifl ihisaffociation bd dianged by running 

over 
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mat the words of acatechifm? No. Sttch 
JeSons will be to themas tinkling bra(s and 
^bunding qrmbal } they may play upon the 
^9^9 ^.will never fink into the heart* 

Upon the heart the uniform tenor 
pf precept and example, wrought into 
kffj^it^ and confirmed into principle^ can 
sdone be cxpt^c4 to make an ^Spfkual 
and permanent. itpprq^Son. All the cxpe- 
MaicC of ma^ikind goes to confirm this 
ir^^hj and yet with all the experience of 
jfi^pjcind before our ""eyes, we cheriih the 
id$a of effedling wonders, by giving our 
^ildren leflbnsof virtue, and ftoring their 
jpempries with fa<^9 s^nd theories. Let us 
Jf)ftk into the inftruSive page pf hiftory, 
Kpd be convinced of the fandy foundation 
oa which we build our hopes. Why, ia 
the decline of the Roman empire, does 
every noble, every generous, fentiment, 
feem to have been extinguiihed? Inftead 
of the martial and gallant fpirit of their 
virtuous anceftors, why do we behold 

nought 
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nought bat one black catalogue of crimes 
and vices ; cruelty and coWardke, linked to 
Inxurj and pride; perfidy and ingratitude, 
joined to fv4)erftitioh and iloth? Wa$ it 
becaufc there were no fchools ift the city 
of Conftantinc? Becaufe in the WtfiftciH 
empire the yotith were without inftruc- 
tion? No. The fages and orators df au- 
cient Greece and Rome ftill fpbkt to their 
degenerate fons. Their prcccptS wctfe fa- 
miliar to the ears of the prepeptor and the 
pupil. The feed remained, but thfe foil 
was lofl:. The afTociatioiis of honbiit* and 
eftcem were changed. The luxury and 
indulgence to which they were accuftomed 
from the cradle, rendered luxury and in- 
dulgence the primary objefts of defire; 
The ideas of glory, honour, and renown, 
which, in former ages, had been comiefted 
with the virtues of the patriot and thfe 
hero, were now attached to the fplendout 
of drefs, thcfmiles of the Prince, and the 
admiration of the populace. 

The 
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The duraAtr muft ever rife or £all, ia 
cad prqKirtion to the oljefi of ambiti(»w 
Wheo that is elevated and fublimcy ap- 
proved of God and confcience^ it will call 
fonih the noblcft energies and affefkioos of 
the human foul; but when bafe and igno- 
bky it will not fail to corrupt and vilify 
the nature. Let fucb, then, as are en- 
gaged in the formation of the infant mind» 
remember, that where an inordinate defire 
for fenfual and felfiih gratification predo- 
minates in the heart, the grand object of 
ambition will be low and fordid, for it will 
ecntrc iny^^. That " as the ftrcngth of 
•* the body lies chiefly in being able to en- 
** dure hard(hips, fo alfo does that of the 
** mind. And that the great principle and 
^* foundation of all virtue is placed in this, 
** that a man is able to deny hiwfelf his 
** own dcfires, crofs his own inclinations^ 
*♦ and purely follow what reafon direfts 
« as bcft, though the appetite lean the 
•* other way."* 

Locke. 



Let the food parcDt exammetiie i 
rude of the barrier {he throws in the wsf 
of her chiid*s ever attaiobg this neceflaxy 
afcendaocy over the fdfiflt and difforial. 
pa^Qs, when fhe ftimtilates his defitcs hf 
fond and pampering indulgence. Let her, 
therefore, learn to deny herfelf in this par- 
ticular; and if fhe wifhes to fee her chiL 
dren really happy, let her make it her btu 
iinef? to excite and cherifh the benevolent 
and focial aiFe£iions in their litde fouls; for 
m the exercife of thefe, the true happinefs" 
6f intelleftual beings, through every ftagc. 
of exiftence,. will be found to confUI:. 

All young creatures are naturally difpofed 
to joy. It is the crofliogs of felf-will that 
mod frequently overcaft '* the funfhine df 
" the breiOL'' Where ffclf-will is early fub- 
dued, which it may be by very early no- 
rious of-obedience, and uniform fimplicity 
ill dfefs and diet, thefe croflhigs, which 
provoke and irritate the temper, irill be 
unneceffary. The felicity will be nninter* 

niptc<L 



ropted. The buoyant fpirit* will have fall 
play. Cheap and (iraplc arc the joys of 
Mature! Direifccd by her, the happhicfs of 
dtiklhood is an eafy purchafc; for ncrcr 
Ai (he intend that it ihould be paid for by 
the mlfcry of the future life. Under her 
guidance, the pleafures and amufements of 
infancy may be made introdudory to that 
wifdom, ** whofe paths arc picafantncfs, 
♦*• and whofe end is peace!" Adieu. 
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LETTER XL 

Associations productive op Vanity. 

Advantages resulting Jroni directing the 
Attention to an Examination of the Objects 
of Sense. — Associations begetting Prefe-^ 
rence for the splendid^ and Contempt for 
the usefuL — Illustrations, 



THE affociations which beget efteem, 
or infpire prcdileftion, for certain ob- 
jects or qualities, naturally prefent them- 
felves as the next fubjeft of our confidera- 
tion. On the formation of thefe depend 
the ftrength and virtue of the future cha- 
rafter, which will be found to rife or fall, 
to become wife or foolilh, virtuous or vi« 
cious, in exaS proportion as the objeSfs of 
e/ieem are found worthy or unworthy of a 
rational and account Me being. 

1 fear I may be thought to proceed upon 
a chimerical hypothcfis,when I refer ihcfc 

important 
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important aflbciations to the early age of 
which we ^re now treating; but let it be 
remembered, that we are ftill fpeaking of 
thofe aflbciations which are rendered per- 
manent, not fo much by the ftrcngth of 
the impreflion, as by the frequency of re- 
petition. Now it appears to me that thofe 
we wifli to remain permanent cannot be 
too early impreflcd, or too frequently re- 
peated } and that it is of the utmoft confe- 
qjuence that we proceed in the education of 
the heart and mind in an uniform tenor, 
•never counterafting ourfelves, by teaching 
at one period of life what we wi(h uu^^ 
taught at another.. 

The pleafurable fenfation produced in 
early infancy by gaudy colours, by light 
and found, is intended, by the wifdom and 
goodnefs of Providence,^ as a fource of 
happinefs and improvement. And here it 
is worthy of remark, that as each of the 
amiable paflions of our nature — love, hope, 
gratitude, and joy — ^bas a tendency to pro.- 
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duce the benevolent afie£tk)n$ ; while ha* 
tred, fcar^ revenge, &c. have all a tendency 
to produce malevolence f a fcheol of vir-- 
lue is opened by Nature in the bofom of 
creation. For are not the firft feelings of 
the mind thofe of pleafure? whilft the ob- 
jefts that infpire delight are liberally Mat- 
tered on every fide. The helpleffpefs of 
infancy naturally infpires that compaflion- 
ate tendernefs, which, by its emphatic ex- 
preffions, awakes the infant heart to fym* 
pathetic aflfeft'ion, while gratitude difpofes 
it to joy. Thus love, joy, gratitude, com- 
placency, all unite in opening the heart to 
the imprellions of virtue. 

This, it appears to me, is the view we 
ought to take of the mteniions of Nature 
(or rather of Nature's God) in forming 
the infant mind fufceptible of pleafure from 
the objefls of fight and found, before the 
mental faculties have begun to open. And 
to this we may add another and important 
end, it was the defign of Nature by thefe 

means 
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means (and Nature is never fuperflnous iii 
nieans) to accompfiih: By this pleafing 
fenfation, the mind is called to an exami- 
nation of fenfible objcAs, and where un- 
thinking folly does not connteraft the 
wife dcfign by its fond and foolifh intcr- 
ferchice, the rudiments of knowledge and 
experience arc thtis acquired. 

Mifs Edgeworth's plan of an inftitution 
for having fervants educated to the care of 
children, is certainly excellent; but would 
it not be an improvement upon it, if young 
ladies, who are all brought up in the ex- 
peftation of being wives and mothers, were 
to receive a few ioftruflions concerning the 
nature of the duties they ought in thcfc 
charafters to fulfil ? A few plain and ra- 
tional notions concerning the proper ma- 
nagement of children from the firft ftage of 
infancy would, in all probability, be little 
lefs ufeful than any of the accomplifhmcnts 
on which they are taught to pique them- 
felves. Were young women of all ranks 

to 
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to be a little inftrufted in the nature of the 
}iuipan mind, and the developenn^nt of its 
faculties; were they to be inforn^d of the 
great importance of obfqrying the early 
tendencies of the difppfition, and made 
fenfible how mucl^ thefe early tendencies 
depended qn the judicious or injudicious 
management of infancy, we fiiould notbo- 
hold young mothers treating their chil- 
dren as animated dolls, who were merely 
Intended to gratify their vanity, and giv{5 
yariety IQ their araufements. 
i F^or wantpf this necefl^ry inftrud^ion, 
the wiih to pleafe the tendq-i^be is often 
produftiveof its mifcry. .ObJfcrving its 
attention to foupd, W'e inceij^ufly ftun it 
yfiih npife iq order to proipo^ its happi- 
fiefs ; and no fooher do we ob&rve its eyes 
fixed upon a;^ ob^c^, than we. ^uri-y it away 
to fome' other which is in our opinion more 
gay or beautiful. By* the jingle of bells 
and a bit of coral, we exped: af all times 
to be able to withdraw its obfervacion from 

whatever 
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whatever olgcfts have attrafted its cufio- 
fity. Often, indeed, do we tantalize it by 
a light of forbidden trcafare, and teize it 
into fretfulnefs by prdenting obgefts to its 
cnriofity whidh it is not permitted to exa- 
mine or invcftigate by the only means of 
trxamination and invefligarion in its power, 
feeling and talbe. Who has not fympa- 
thifed in the mifcry of the poor child placed 
on its mother's lap after dinner, before a 
table covered with fliining chryftal? In 
vain does it ftretch out the little hand, and 
Arain the eager eye, after tiic prohibited 
decanter. Even the lefs unwieldly drinking 
glafs IS forbidden to its touch ; and while 
lavifh ftreams of nonfenfe are poured on 
it from ^very fide, the poor little creature, 
infenfible to the fooTiih flattery, frets with 
mortification and difappoincment. 

Would it not be "better to prcfent fuch 
oTdjcOs to the fight of infants as may with 
fafety be fubjefted to their curiofity? Nor 
when that is 'engaged, (hould we fufer 

their 
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^licir attcfltion to be perpetually intcr- 
rfuptcd by prefenting new objefts to their 
obfervation. I have fcea a child of fix 
mouths old, with whom this mode of treat- 
ment had been obferved, amufe herfelf for 
•half an hour, by noticing the flowers upon 
prini-ed callico hangings, which, by the 
gravity of her looks, flie appeared to be 
comparing with the flowers of the fields ■ 
Children brought up in the country 
have, in every ftage and period, a great ad- 
vantage over thdfe cooped up in towns ; 
but in the earlier ftagcs of exiflcnce, the 
^children of the poor have even in the 
country a manifeft advantage over thofc 
<jf the rich. It % they alone who are per- 
mitted to feel and to enjoy the rich pro- 
vifioH made by nature for their inftruftioi? 
in its full extent. Accordingty, we flial 
find that the chfldren of peafants of the 
lotvefl: clafs, nay, even thjc chfldren of gyp- 
fies, have, at three years of age, a greater 
4lock of ideas, acquired from thc"cxamina% 

tiou 
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tioD of feofible objeAs, and are infioitdy 
more capable of taking care of themfelve$» 
than children of the higher ranks at fhu 

On a woodjr and fteep declivity of the 
Cottefwold hills, where they projefl into 
the vale of Glouccder, ftands a fmall cot 
inhabited by a poor widow, or rather a 
defertcd wife, who was left with two in- 
fants, for whofe provifion (he exerted her- 
felf in the labours of the fiekl, and being % 
woman of remarkable ftrength and dex- 
terity, (he found couftant employment vidi 
the neighbouring farmers. Soon as her 
youngeft boy was weaned, fbe configoed 
him to the care of his brother, not yet throe 
years of age. After having cut the brown 
bread which was to fupply them with food 
for the day, and given neceilary inftimc- 
tions to the elder boy, who was to ad as 
cook, houfekeeper, and . nurfe, ihe left 
them generally about five in the ipoming, 
and feldom returned till night. At the 
time I firil faw this little pair (which I fre- 
quently 
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quintly did evrey day for weeks together, 
when on a vifit to a family in the neigh- 
bourhood) the eldeft was near five^ and the 
youngeft' about two years of age. Each 
might have fat for the pifture of an infant 
Hercules. By living almoft conftantly in 
the open air, they had acquired a degree' 
of hardinefs; and vigour, feldom to be met 
with at that early age; and by experience 
had become fo well acquainted with the 
objefts around them, and with the nature 
of every dangqr to which they were ex- 
pofed, that though often on the- edge of 
precipices which would make a fine lady 
Ihudder with horror, and where a fine 
little mafter would moft probably have bro- 
ken his neck, I never heard of their meet- 
ing with the fmalleft accident or difafter. 
When the hours of meal arrived, the elder, 
who. never for a moment forfook his I'ttic 
charge, took him into the cot, and feating 
him in a corner, proceeded to make a fire 
of flicks, which he managed with great 
VOL. I. X dexterity. 
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dexterity. The brown bread was then 
crumbled down, boiled with water, and 
fweetened with a very little very coaric 
fugar. This plain, but from its c&As 
evidently wbolefome viand, he then placed 
on the floor, and fitting down betwixt it 
and his brother, gave him alternate fpoon- 
fui with himfelf till all was finiihed. 

** Take care, Dan,- * laid a lady who once 
happened to ftep into the cotuge at the 
beginning of this operation, ^' Take care, 
that you don't fcald your brother's mouth.** 

* No fear o that,* returned the bojr, 
• for Ise always takes un firft to Mf/ * 

You will, perhaps, be at a lofs to coo* 
je^re the meaning of this long digiet 
fion. You muft be afiured I do not iotcod 
to infinuate that children ought to be that 
left to^ the care of nature and chance; 
though from fuch inftances as the above^ 
I think it evident that our over-abundant 
folicitude is in fome refpeds injurious to 
the infant mind. Nor is u the mind alone 

that 
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Ithat fuiFers from our fupcraBundant care: 
for by it wc may affurc ourfdvcs that the 
perfon is fre^quently brought into danger. 
The child who is always watched, knows 
not how to make ufe of liberty, and runs 
the rifk of his life every time he is left to 
his bwii difcretion. It is the maid's bull- 
ncfs to preferve him from falling out of the 
window, or running into the fire, or the 
water; and the moment (he remits her 
vigilance, he is loft. 

Where people of fortune pique thcm- 
fdhres upon helplefsnefs and imbecility as a 
mark of drftin£lion, it is very natural that 
ihey Ihould wifh their children to enjoy 
the fame fpecies of fuperiority ; but furcly 
mbds of a higher rank ought to confider 
the real advantage of their children as a 
point of more importance than the gratifi- 
cation of an idle vanity. If they carefully 
auend to the wife defigns of Nature, and 
obfcrvc her laws, they will provide for 
their children that fpecies of inftruflion 

which 
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which (he has qualified them to receive* 
If it appear to have been the defign of 
Nature, in attaching pleafurable fenfations 
to light and colours, to attraft the atten- 
tion to the examination of fcnfible objefts 
for the acquirement of experience ; why 
(hould we counteraft her wife intention^ 
by rendering that inftinftive delight a mere 
inftrument of vanity? Inftead of obfcrving 
the moment when the beauty of an objeft 
has fufficiently excited the attention to- 
wards it,' to proceed to the examination 
of its ufe and properties^ we fubftitute 
' beauty for utility, and make pretty the only 
criterion of worth. Pretty^ in the Ian-- 
guage of the nurfery, is the only epithet 
of admiration. The ufefulh there held 
in contempt ; and good only jBgnifies what 
pleafes the palate. Can we imagine that 
falfe aflbciations may not thus be formed, 
which are never after to be eradicated? 

If we confider it of any confequence, 
that the feelings of efteem and compla- 
cency 
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cency Ihould be attached to real worth, 
we Ihall not think the falfe affociations of 
the earlieft infancy unworthy our atten- 
tion. • Much may be done in this way, 
while the mind is yet only capable of ma- 
king obfervatiohs on objefts of ienfe. 

Even the toys of childhood may be rcn- 
(Jered inftrumental either to the wifdom or 
the folly of the future charaftcr. When 
children have learned from frequent and 
conftantly-reiterated impreiTion to place an 
adventitious value upon trifles, is it to be 
fuppofed that their minds will be eafily 
prepared for the invcftigation of iniih ? 
But where, on the contrary, they have 
been from infancy accuftomcd only to fuch 
objefts as had in them fome degree of uti- 
lity, and which they have learned to ap- 
preciate according to the degree of utility 
they poflefled ; the mind will not only have 
the advantage of being free from prcjo- 
dice, but adire^'on will have been $?ivtii 
to curiofity, which will be found of 

important 
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important confequeoce to the preceptor^ 
As children advance in experience, todbc* 
come capable of making feme obfervationt 
upon the tendency of a&ions in liuman 
conduA, it becomes more and more nece& 
iary to watch over their ^flfociations with 
rejgard to the point in queftion. Every 
thing then depends upon the conduQ: of 
thofe around them ; nor can we hope to 
te^ch them to appreciate that as eftimabie^ 
which our condud declares we do not our* 
(elves efteem. 

** We ought to love people who arc 
good, and wife, and pious/' faid an old 
lady to her little grandfon ; •* for you 
know, my dear, that God loves thaa^ 
"•* and that tncy will go to heaven/* 

' And is Lady *•*♦, and Lady ••••, 
good and wife, and pious, Grand-Mammaf 
And does Goo love them, and will they 
go to heaven?' 

'^ I do not know about their goodnefs^ 
my dear, but they are very genteel people^ 

and 
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anjkeep thebeft company^ind we need ooc 
tronble ourfelves about their goodnefs/' 

* But I am fure Mrs, **** is very good, 
and very wife, and very pious, too, for I 
heard both Dn ♦♦*♦ aud you (ay fo t'other 
day ; but you never aflc her to fine dinners, 
as you do Lady *♦•♦, and Lady *•• j thq* 
now I remember (he was aiked next day to 
eat up the fragments^ as my aunt Julia fauL 
Anddo youremember,Gnind-Mamma,how 
, vexed you and aunt Julia were, when Sir 
John **** was let into fuch company ? And 
aunt Julia, you know, went over befide Sir 
John, and never took any notice of Mrs. 
•**# j^^i^ [jg czmt in, nor fpoke a word 
to her the whole evening, but (cemed quite 
afliamed of her being there? Now if ibe 
had lold Sir John that flie was fo wife and 
fo good, and that God loved her, woukl 
he not have loved her too V 

^* You know, my. dear,'' returns the 
fond grandmother, ^* that Sir John is a 
man of ftihion, and people of his rank ex- 
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pcft to meet only with people of ftile, you 
know, like themfeves. And Mrs. ***♦*♦ 
has no great fortune, and keeps no car- 
riage, and does not drefs fafhionably, fo 
that one does not like to introduce her 
into company. But be you good and wife, 
my dear, and every body will love^^«/* 

While refpeft and efteem for goodnefs, 
wifdom, and piety, are thus profeffed in 
wordsj but manifeftly cpntradifted by the 
whole tenor of our aflions, the impreflion 
that will ultimately prevail is obvious. The 
more'we examine this point, the more rca- 
fon (hall we have to be convinced, that the 
education which is not condu£ied upon cofi'^ 
sistent principles^ never can be productive of 
any good. It is in vain that we labour ta 
reconcile the worfliip of Gonand Mammon. 
If we teach the firft by our lips, and the 
latter by our lives, we may affure ourfelvcs 
that the latter only will be taught effec- 
tually. Had the Lady I have mentioned 
above ftudied confiftency, her IclTon to her 
grandfon would have run as follows : 
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** You fee, my dear boy, the advantage 
** of riches, which procure people rcfpeft 
^' and efteem ; therefore you muft by all 
*' means ftrive to become rich. But riches 
" alone are not fufficient, for very vulgar 
** people may become rich; but you muft 
** h'kewife be fiifliionablc, and keep fafliiftn- 
*' able company, and learn to like what 
** falhionable people like, and to do what 
<* fafliionable people do; and to hate every 
*' thing, and every perfon, that is vulgar 
^' and ungenteeh You muft always keep 
^' it in remembrance, that if you are a 
*' man of fafliion, you will gain admittance 
^^ into the best of company^ though you 
** have no good quality to recommend 
*^ you; nay, though you are guilty of the 
*' moft atrocious fins, provided they be 
*^ the fins of a gentleman. For you fee, 
'' my dear, how my Lord ****, and Mr, 
cc ***#^ j^jj^j 5JJ. ##«#^ jjj.g fought after, and 

" refpefted, and careffed, by people of fa- 
^^ fhion; though we all know, that they 

" have 
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^ have been guilty of murder, and adiil- 
^ terjy and feduAion ; that they are tyran- 
^ nical in their difpofitions, unjuft in their 
^dealings, and equally eapricious and 
^ fooli(h in every part of their coiidu£t 
*^ But ftill they are men offasUm^ and on 
^^hat account are received into the beft 
^ of company. Make it, therefore, your 
^ endeavour, my dear, to be a man of ia« 
^^ihioD, and every body that is worth 
** knowing will love you/* Every word 
here fatd would have been fo corre^pon- 
dent with the aflbciations already fbrme^ 
and perpetually reiterated, that the mini 
would not have been bewildered between 
two oppofite principles of a^on. AH 
wouM have been plain and confident. 

Is any fafhionabte mother ihocked at the 
idea of repeating this leffon to her child in 
%mrds? Let her rcfled, whether (he may 
not every day have repeated it far more 
forcibly by her condud ; and let her re- 
member, that thofc aflbciations which lead 

to 
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to preference or contempt, are not the 
work of a few fet Icflbns, but are formed 
by fympathy, imitation^ and habit. 

Believing in the truth of the obfcrvatioa 
with which I concluded the lafl fentence^ 
I (hould here, were thefe Letters intended 
for your private perufal, clofe the fubjeft 
at once; but if they are given to the pub- 
lic, I am, alas! too fenfible that they may 
be read by many mothers, whofe families 
arc conduded upon principles very diflfer- 
ent from thofe which regulate yours! 
From the earlieft dawn of reafon, the chil- 
dren of my friend mud learn an efteem for 
virtue, and an avcrfion and contempt for 
vice, from the tenor of all that is prefentcd 
to their obfervation. They uniformly bc^ 
bold , refpeft and efteem attending on 
wifdom and worth. The refpeft of civi- 
lity they indeed fee given to rank, but they 
foon learn to diftinguilh it from that rejpe£l 
of the heart which they fee referved for fu- 
pcriority of worth. They are taught Icffons 

of 
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of bcnevokncc, not by words but by aft* 
ions. The fympaihics of their hearts are 
thus imperceptibly turned into the current 
of virtue; while religion appears not as a 
cold and contrary running-ftream into 
which they mud occaiionally dip, but as the 
fweet and delightful fountain of all that is 
good and amiable ! 

In what I have then yet to add, you 
my Friend, and thofe who are like you, 
will only find caufe of felf-congratulation. 
You will, perhaps, fee reafon to fet a higher 
value upon the advantages enjoyed by your 
children than has before occurred to you; 
and while you rcfleft on thefe with the 
gratitude fo natural to your heart, may it 
be the boon of the God of mercies to con- 
firm and rcalife the delightful hopes that 
fpring in your maternal bofom I Adieu* 
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LETTER XII. 

Associations productive of Selfishness 
AND Pkide. 

Jjyve of Wealth : how inspired. — Effects of 
the love of Wealth upon Individuals and 
Society. — Advantages of keeping this de^ 
sire in SubJectio7i. — Observaiions, 



IT is obferved by the judicious author 
of the Elements of the Philofophy of 
the Human Mind, that of the various ob- 
je<3:s of our purfuit in life, hardly any one 
of them is appreciated by any two men in 
the fame manner; and that frequently 
what one man confiders as efTential to his 
happinefs, is regarded with indifference or 
diflike by another. " Of thcfe differences 
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^ of opinion,'* he continues, ** mnch is, 
** no doubt, to be afcribed to a diverfitj 
** of conftitution, which renders a parti- 
** cular employment of the intellcftual or 
** aftive powers agreeable to one roan, 
** which is not equally fo to another. Btd 
*' much is likcjoife to be afcribed to the ef» 
^^fed of affocicAion; which ^ prior to any 
*' experience of human life^ conneSls f leafing 
*' ideas and pleaftng feelings with different 
*' objells in the minds of different ferfons. 
*' Again ; That the cafual affociations 
*' which the mind forms in childhood, and 
*' in early youth, are frequently a fource 
*' of inconvenience and of mifcondudt, is 
** fufficienily obvious ; but that this ten.. 
" dency in our nature increafes, upon the 
** whole, the fum of human enjoyment, 
" appears to me to be indifputablej and the 
" injlances in which it mifleads us from our 
** duty and our happiness^ only prove to what 
** important ends it might be fubfervient^ if 
^ // were kept under proper regulation.** 

In 
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Iq order to afcertain what the aflbcia^ 
tioas are which thus miflead us from our 
duty and our happinefs, it will be necdOfary 
to examine, as well as we are able, into the 
nature of the common objeds of purfuit; 
thofe objefts which we mod eagerly de- 
fire and mod highly prize, and the enjoy- 
ment of which, confequently, excites the 
greateft degree of fclf-complacency. 

The firft that occur to our coofidcratton^ 
are wealth, power, and glory, Mr. Stewart . 
fays, *' It is on account of the enjoy- 
** ments which it enables us to purchjafc, 
** that money is originally defired ; and 
*^ that in proce/s of time^ by means d/ the 
i« agreeable imprejjiom ajfociaied with it, 
** it comes to be defired for its own fake; 
■* and even continues to be an objcft of 
** our purfuit, long after we have loft all 
** relifh for thofe enjoyments which it cn- 
<* ables us to command,'* I pay due de- 
ference to fuch authority ; but muft con- 
fefs, that it appear; to me^ that by means of 

the 
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the agreeable imprejjiom ajfociaied with ity 
wealth becomes a defirable objeft to the 
mind, long before any diftinft notions arc 
formed of t/je enjoyments which it enables 
us to purchafe. 

Of the various objefts with which chil- 
dren are furrounded, thofe would naturally 
appear the mod valuable which were the 
moft ufeful, or which contributed in the 
greateft degree to their amufement. Nor " 
is it eafy to make children who have been 
brought up with fimplicity, comprehend 
why a thing of litde or no life is to be 
valued on account of what it coft. This 
adventitious value is, however, learned 
by imitarion. Children fee fuch things 
cfteemed by thofe around them, and learn 
to pique ihemfelvcs upon the poffeflion of 
that wliich they are told is beyond the pur- 
chafe of the vulgar; and thus, at a period 
of life when a ficld-flowcr or a mountafn- 
daify would appear more valuable than a 
diamond to unfophifticated nature, do they 

learn 
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learn an undue cftimation for whatever dif- 
tinguiflics that rank which they behold the 
univerfai ^bjeft of deference and refpeft. 
The pity they arc taught to beftow upon 
the poor, feldom infpircs children with 
benevolence j becaufe they arc forced by 
early affociation to contemn poverty, and 
to confider it as a mark of inferiority, a 
fpecific diftinftion, in confidering which all 
idea of a common nature is loft- 
Thus are the ideas of poverty and mean- 
nefs, of wealth and refpedability, linked 
together from the cradle, and become ia- 
fcparable. Where there is much cultiva- 
tion of mind, the aflbciation will no doubt 
be in forae degree counterafted ; but even 
in cultivated minds we frequently find a 
value given to wealth, on account of the 
ideas of honour with which it is aflbciated, 
infinitely fupcrior to that which would 
have been produced, merely by confider- 
ing it as a means of procuring certain 
gratifications. 

VOL. I. Y Thcfe 
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Thefe gratifications may be in them- 
felves really defpifed,by malay a mind^hch 
is yet dcftitute of fuffident ftrcngth to bear 
being thought incapable of procuring 
them. And here I can appeal to all Eng- 
land for the truth of what I have advan- 
ced, as every individual who has had the 
opportunity of obfervation, muft willingly 
acknowledge, that the expofure of income 
by a late tax has been the occafion of 
infinitely more diftrefs to the feelings than 
any pecuniary deprivation could have pro- 
duced. Who can, without pity, behold the 
veil which pride had throwii over penury, 
thus rudely torn? To thofe who have 
been accuftomed to connect the ideas of 
poverty and difgrace, the injury is intolera- 
ble ; while the felf-complacency with which 
their former equals talk of their thoufands 
upon record aggravates the wound! Alas, 
how many of my fitter fpinfters might have 
been faved the pang of angui(h upon this 
occafion, had the ideas of worth and wealth 

been 
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been from lafancy kept fcparate aftd ua» 

coiine4^ed in their miids ! 

The refpeft paid te riches has been a 

theme of complaint with moralifts of aH 

ages. Even in the days of Homer, 

*' Want was the fcom of every iKtealthy fool, 
'^And wit in rags was turned to ridicule."^ 

The fon of Sirach, who, like Horner^ 
drew his obfervations upon human nature 
not from books but men, has made many 
appofite remarks upon the fame fubjed* 

" When a rich man falleth he hath 
^' many helpers; he fpeaketh things not 
^' to be fpoken, and yet men jujlify him: 
^^ the poor man ilipt, aqd they rebukecjl 
*' him ; he fpake wifely, and could have no 
*' place. When a rich man fpeaketh, every 
^' man holdeth his tongue; and lo! what 

* The effedi of the aflbdation we depretate^ id pro- 
ducing overbearing infolence^ accompanied by mean* 
nefs and a deficiency in tme fpirit* has never been more 
beautifully or more jufUy defcribed» than in the charao* 
ters of Penelope's fuitors, as they are inimitably draws 
by the immortal bard. — See Homer^s Odyfieyi p. 19* 

"he 
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** he faith they extol it to the clouds! But 
" if the poor man fpeaks, they fay, what 
^* fellow is this?''—" Gold hath been the 
^* ruin of many; it is a ftumbling-block to 
** every one that facrificeth unto it, and 
*' every fool (hall be taken therewith, 
" Bleffed is the rich that is found without 
" blemifli, and hath, not gone after gold. 
" Who is he?" The wife man emphatic 
cally alks, " Who hath been tried there- 
" by, and found pcrfeft? then let him 

,« GLORVr 

It was doubtlcfs in confequence of ob- 
ferving the evil tendency of this alTociation, 
that the Spartan legiflator banilhed wealth 
from the republic. So long as the fpirit 
of his laws continued to operate, Lacedae- 
mon flourifhed. No fooner did poverty 
ceafe to be refpefted, than (he funk into 
contempt. The virtue of Athens, nay 
even of Rome Jtfelf, will be found exaftly 
proportionate to the degree in which this 
fbntiment operated upon the minds of the 

people. 
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people. No fooncr did riches arrogate to 
hfclf that refpcft which belongs to fupc* 
rior and intrinfic merit only, than all the 
patriotic virtues languifhed, and high-fout- 
cd excellence bade a long adieu to man. 

If we examine the bafis of the virtues 
of Greece and Rome, in thofe aeras of 
their difierent republics moft renowned 
for virtue, we (hall find it dependent on 
fentimentrf which it was referved f6r the 
Gbfpel dffpfenfation to perf^^it, and place in 
a-fupcriot light. The contempt for riches 
taught by Lycurgus did not tend to anoi- 
hilate pride, 'or to check prefumptioh, or- 
to foften the heart towards the unfortu- 
nate } It only taught the paffions to flow iu 
another channel. The love of liberty, that 
cnnoblih^' energy of our nature, whiclf,' 
when under proper regulations, (regula- 
tions taught "by ChrifttMHty) is allied to 
the beft affedfons' of the hiimail heart/was* 
with them the fource of pride, hatred, ^nd 
cruelty. By our fuperior Lawgiver we are 

taught 



taught an indiffinrencc to riches, ih com- 
mon with all adventitious diftin£licins thai 
are uaccmnc^led with the vinocs of the 
heart} <and to place our affedions opoa 
thofe dUlin£lions alome, which are ia their 
natures inalicnaUc, unalterable, and im- 
perifhable! 

If we are not calied upon to remunse 
wealth, we are forely reftrained in its pur- 
fuit: for are we not expref^y told, that 
^^ they who /n^ in ricbes, ihall by oq 
' ^^ means enter into the kingdom of hea« 
^^ ven?" And yet were the iQhabitant of 
another fphere to vifit us, would he not 
imagine, that the Being we worihip i$ ^ 
Goi> who takes delight in wealth, wA 
xbsLi we have received from him .an affii* 
ranee that poverty aloi^e render^ us^bvipo^ 
to his difpleafure? 

To what fource fhall we 'trace the uair 
verfal indifference to the Divine con^mand?- 
All the fenfual eDJoymencs chat wealth can- 
purchafe, are in their nature limited; but 

the 



the love of wealth is wtthoQt bou^tikt: 
Were it not conned^d with the idea of 
pQW£R5 its infiueDce would eafily be kept: 
within the pale of reafon* It. is to the 
love of power, theq, that the love of 
wealth owes mach of its ioflueoce oa the 
human heart. 

The love of power is find to be a pri« 
mary principle in our common nature ; but 
does it not owe much of its influence 
upon our hearts to early aflbciation ? The 
pain of obedience imprdTes with an early 
idea of the plcafiire of command; it is, 
therefore^ to an inordinate defire for the 
gratification of ielf-will, that the loveol 
power muft.idtiinaicely be xeiblvcd. 

It cannot be too deeply imprefled upoft 
our miudS) that aU thepaflions infpired l^- 
the love of wealth and power are of the 
unamiable iciad; and if there be any truth 
in the nemark we have (o often had occ2Lf» 
fion to maJce, that every p<»ffion, of what* 
ever cla&, has a 'tendency to generate paf« 

lions 
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(ions of the fame clafs, we can be at no 
lofs to determine what effect the inordinate 
love of wealth and power mufl have upon 
the mind. Here, again, we fhall have 
reafon to admire the Divine philofophy of 
Him who taught that the love of weakh 
and power are the thorns which choak the 
good feed of truth, and who pronounced 
the wor(hip of God to be incompatible 
with the worihip of Mammon* 

In contemplating the oppoiite charafier- 
iftics which have didinguifhed fome great 
nations, in the diffii^rent periods of their 
hiftory, we muft be ftruck with tjic opera- 
tion of a general fentiment, w;hich feems- 
at certain aeras to have pervaded the whole 
mafs, tinging individual charafter withrihe 
colouring of the whole. At thofe seras 
when wealth and power were the exclufive 
bbjefls of purfuit, we (hall find that vice 
and profperity have been fynoniraous. The 
individuals who obtained poffeffion of the 
envied prize, have been celebrated for 

pride 
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pride and arrogance; while the bafer 
croud; who hated their pride and con- 
temned their infolence, have been con- 
verted by the fame affociation into a race 
of fervHe tools and flatterers. 

Gibbon has well contrafted the eharac- 
ter of a'ftate tn this degenerate period, with 
that which it boafted before the introduc- 
tion of: luxury had rendered the love of 
wealth the. ruling principle. " In the laft- 
*' moments of her decay/* fayi the ccle-' 
bra,ted hiflorian, ", Conftaminbple.. was^ 
*/ doubtlcfs,^ more opulent and- populous 
*^ than' Athens at her moft floiirifliing aaa^' 
*^ when afpaniyfum ofjtk^bmifimdtalentii^' 
♦' or twilve huncfred tboufand pound^tjier*. 
^' lingi was pojijfedby twkniy'One iboufand 
" male citizens (fan adult age, .But each 
^^ of ttefe. citizens Wcis.a freeman^ who' 
^* dared to aflert the liberty of his thoughts^ 
** words, and . aftibhs, whofe perfon andr 
^^ property were guarded by equal law, 
^^ and who exercifed his^indepeodent vote 

^< m 
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^ m the government of the republic. 
" Their number fecm to be multiplied by 
^^the ftroDg and various difcriminations 
^, of charafler ; but the fubjefb of the 
^^ Byzantine empire, who afliune and dif- 
^^ honour the names both of Greeks and 
<<. Romans, prefent a dead uniformity rfab-* 
^^je£l vices J which are neither foftened 
^ by the weaknefs of humanity, nor am^ 
f* mated by the vigour of memorable 
*-^ crimes.*' 

Into this ** dead uniformity of abjcd: 
^ vices'' muftevery nation fink, where the 
love of wealth and power pervades the 
public mind, and becomes the general fen« 
timent, the predominating principle. It b 
not the individuals alone who poi&fs wealth 
and power, that are contanunated by die 
love of thcfe envied diftinftions. Whcrc- 
ever an undue efteem for them prevails, 
tbe falfe affociations which muft inevitabl}^ 
be produced, will tend to deftroy all die 
diftin&ions of vice and virtue* When the 

merit 
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merit or demerit of an aAIon is judged 
of, not by its confequences in producing 
happinefs or mifery to fociety, but by the 
ftation and influence of the indiyidual who 
performs it; when all the ideas of refpeft 
and efteem are intimately blended with 
ideas of rank, and fortune, will not the 
feelings of the heart, and the reafonings of 
the underftanding be equally perverted? 
The fufferiags of poverty will be then con- 
tcnincd, pr turned into iubjcft of merri-r 
ment aDd derifion. The tear of fenfibility 
wiii no longer flow at the real diftreflcs of 
a fellow-aeature, though haply it may (lill 
be Ihcd at the elegant defcriptfpa of ima-r 
ginary woes.. 1 he fweet tic of fympathy^ 
which binds man to nmn, will then be loft, 
with every true and genuine, feeling of 
benevolence. , » 

Where (hall we then (eek for ihat noble 
independence of mindj which refts on con- 
fcious iuiegriry, d]yd which is the father pC 
all the patriotic and ounly yiicucs? If ii| 

the 
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the generous brcaft of any individual it 
may ftill be found, its influence will have 
no cffcft, for it will ccafe to be refpefted. 
Ah! that the generous fpirit of Britons 
may be roufed to avert this dire calamity, 
which in the foft lap of luxury is now ap- 
proaching to dcftroy us! In no way can 
it be fo cffeflually averted, as by embuing 
the minds of the rifing generation with 
fnch a love of knowledge and of virtue, 
founded on the firm bafis of religious prin- 
ciple, as may prefervc them from forming 
felfe and erroneous ideas concerning the 
chief good. They will, then g^vc 'to all 
what juftice and good fenfe require;- ^* tti- 
bute to whom tribute, honour to whom ho- 
hour :** but their love and their hatred^ 
tiie paflions and affcftions of their- fbuk^ 
will be placed on proper and adequate ob- 
jefts. Their contempt and deteftation will 
be referved for vice and folly-} -their ad- 
miration and efteem, for pre-eminence in 
goodnefs, knowledge, and virtue. 

It 
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It muft be obvious to every obferver, 
that the influence of power and wealth 
over the affeftions is in many inftanccs 
inimical to the happinefs, as well as to the 
virtue, of individuals. It is this prevailing 
fentiment which renders people, whom 
fortune has placed in the middling ranks 
of fociety, afhamed of their ftation ; and 
this falfe flaame prompts them to live in 
fuch a manner as may induce a belief of 
their opulence at the expence of their in- 
dependence. What muft be the confe- 
quence to their unfortunate children ? Ac- 
cuftomed to confider honour and efteem 
attached to luxury, and to conneft the ideas 
of penury with difgrace, how bitter muft 
to them be that poverty, in which, by the 
folly of their parents, they muft be inevi- 
tably involved!* 



* How many of the children of profellional men in 
particular may, on tho death of their parents, when 
they experience the fad rcTcrfe of fortune, exclaim 
withjaffier— 

"There's 
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Never was there a period when thecir« 
cumftance I have above alluded to, called 
for more ferious confideration than ai the 
prcfcnt moment. Never till now, fincc 
Britain firft rofe to diftinftion among na- 
tions, were the middling clafles of her 
children held in contempt. But where is 
now that middling clafs, which ufed to be 
confidered the glory and the ftrcngth of 
the empire ? Should one riot imagine it to 
be extinft ; and that genteel and ungenteel 
formed the fole known diftinftions in fo- 
ciety ? Even thofe whofe virtues would 
have done honour to the foil in which they 
fprang, have caught the contagion, and by 
confidering greatnefs alone as worthy of 
regard and eftimaiion, have aimed a parri'« 
cidal blow a't humble, virtuous mediocrity.^ 



•* There's not a wretch that lives on common charity f 
But's happier than me. For I have known 
The lufcious fweets of plenty! Every night 
Have flept with foft content about my head» 
And never wak'd hut to a joyful morning. 
Yet now muft fall like a full ear of com, 
Wi>ose blossom *scaped,yefs tvither^d in the ripening J^ 
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I am well aware of the obloquy to which 
I may expofe myfclf, by ftanding forth the 
champion of that unfafhionable virtue, 
which, by being connefted with an inde- 
pendent fpirit, has been brought into dif- 
grace, as favouring of republicatiifm; but 
while the teft I have propofed is for me, 
it is of little confequence to me who fhall 
be igainft me. 

Of tbofe crimes to which the purfuit of 
wealth and power fo frequently leads, I 
forbear to fpeak ; they s^re fo obvious and 
fo well known, that every parent who has 
the leaft degree of principle, will naturally 
endeavour to guard his child againft them. 
But it may be queftioned, whether thefe 
endeavours are always fo direfted as to 
enfure fucccfs. If children have been 
taught to aflbciate every idea of felicity 
with grandeur, every idea of refpeft and 
admiration, with worldly honours and {Pre- 
ferment, is' it to be fuppofed, that by a few 
leflbns on the danger of avarice and ambi- 
tion, 
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tion, these aflbciations will be counteraAed? 
Conftant witnefles of our folicitudc to ap- 
pear members of the world of fafhion^ of 
our inceflant pains to make acquaintance 
with the rich and great, while we defpife 
or neglett the good; can we imagine, that 
riches and grandeur will not become the 
predominant defire of their hearts? With 
this dcfu-e the principles of worldly ho- 
nour may indeed be made to quadrate; but 
let us remember, that with it the principles 
of religion and of found ftcrling. virtue mull 
be eternally at variance. 

We are taught to look upon the prcfent 
period as an awful and portentous crifis, 
big with alarm to the rifing generation* 
In one refpeft it certainly is fo. The in* 
creafing prevalence of luxury, with the uni- 
verfal dccreafe of the means of procuring 
it, in the middling clafles, mud inevitably 
expofe the rifing generation to all the evils 
refulting from luxurious habits and depen- 
dant fortunes. The unhappy confequenccs 

muft 
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mufl: be forefeen by every thinking mind, 
and deprecated by every generous foul, 
abhorrent at the ideas of vice and flavery. 

Were children taught by the conduft 
of their parents, as well as by the leffons 
of their preceptors, to eflimate the advan- 
tages of "wealth and power at their proper 
'oalue; were the virtues of frugality, tem- 
perance, and ceconomy, once more re- 
called from their long and hopelefs banifh- 
ment, to. fome degree of refpeft and cfti- 
mation; aiid were that approbation and 
cfteem, which is now beftowed on great- 
ncfs, once more to become the meed o 
merit; have we notrcafon to expeft, that 
this portentous crifis would terminate in 
national profpcrity, built not on the quick- 
fand of extended commerce and flourifh- 
ing manufafture, not on the blood-ftained 
rreafures of the Eaft or Weft, but on the 
folid rock of public aqd private virtue. 

Let every m6ther who has a fufficient 
degree of patriotifm, and of parental ten- 

voL. I, z dernefs, 
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deraefs, to feel a glow of heart in the con- 
teipplacioQ of fuch a pi^are, coollder herfelf 
as an ioftrument in the hand of Providence 
to contribute to its realization. Let her 
reflect, how much the proper education of 
one fmgle family may eventually contribute 
towards it j and that while the fruits of her 
labours arc a rich harvcft of peace, hap- 
pincfs, and virtue, which may defcend 
through generations yet unborn, (he will 
herfelf enjoy a glorious and eternal reward. 
It is becaufe they are hopelcfs of being 
able to ftem the torrent by individual ex- 
ertion, that individuals permit themfelves 
to be carried down by the ftream: for I 
am perfuaded, that were ail the joys of 
ambition, luxury, and diffipation, to be ' 
purfued by thofe alone who find plcafurc in 
them, the number of their votaries -would 
foon be confiderably dirainilhed. We 'arc 
far more felicitous to appear happy, than 
to be really foj and to this appearance of 
happinefs the reality is often fagrificed. 

Health, 
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Health, peace, and competence, are erfen-^ 
fial to htiman felicity; yet heilth, and 
peace, and competence, arc dcfpifed as vul- 
gar blefBngs, of which tve make a willing 
offering at the Ihrine of faftiion. 

Even the pleafures of fociety, pleafures 
fo congenial to the human heart, are now 
almoft exploded. When the feaft of hof- 
pitality is fpread by friendfliip for the db* 
jefts of efteem and affeftion, it never fails to 
produce fatisfaftibn, complacency, an3 de- 
light. By convi V ial cheerfulnefs the cares 
of life are fufpended, while fympathy opens 
the heart to the imprefGons of Ijenevo- 
lence. The powers of converfation are 
tjien called forth with peculiar advantage. 
Sentiments are developed, ands obtain a 
value from their currency, which was un- 
known even to the utterer. This is fo- 
ciety 3^ and for what is it now exchanged? 
For parties, where pride and oftentation 
open their doors for the reception of the 
^vain and idle; for well-dreffed mobs, who 

'meet 
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meet to complain of croud, and faeat» 
and Doife, or to wrangle at the card-table; 
or, as Mifs Edgworth exprcffcs it, " to 
** shew their Jine clothes ^ to weary and hate 
** each other.** And this is called happiness! 
But let the heart be alked, whether it de- 
fcrvesthe name! If, by falfe aflbciation, 
the mind had not been enflaved to the name 
oi fashion^ is it not probable that we fhould 
have continued to prefer the focial and im- 
proving intcrcourfe of friendlhip to the 
tirefbme and difgufting iniipidity of a ftupid 
croud? 

*' But it is only in fuch crouds ^hat pco- 
'• pic in a certain fphere can hope tp mix 
" with thofe of a fuperior rank. But for 
** this blcffed contrivance, they might have 
" been condemned for ever to affociate 
*' with their equals.'* 

Let people who argue in this way, re- 
fleft what they really gain by this fort 
of acquaintance with their fuperiors ; — a 
knowledge of their perfons, and the privi- 
lege 
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lege of eicchanging bows and icurtleys. 
And is this a recompence for the factilicc 
of time and fortune, and the focial inter- 
courfe of friendftiip, and all the joys (to' 
fay nothing of the duties) of domefticlife? 
Surely it could never be fo deemed, Were 
it not for the abiding and powerful influ- 
ence of early aflbciation, which has con- 
nedled the idea of happinefs with a certain 
ftile of life, that has been adopted by thofc 
who are in poflbffion of that wealth and' 
power to which we are taught to bow with* 
the itnplicit reverence of devotion. 

This unhappy aflbciation is, indeed*, a* 
flood-gate to a tide of evils fb extenfive, fo- 
beyond the power of calculation to enumie- 
rate, that all I can fay upon the fubjeft 
mud be confidered only as hints, intended' 
to draw the attention towards it. Dif- 
ferent as its operation is upon the fexes, 
we (hall find it equally inimical to the hap- 
pinefs arid virtue of both. From habit 
and fituation, thebve of wealth and power 

i^ 
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is in tbc female mind fooiewhat circum- 
(ajbcd ia i(s ^ScSt^i but the sdTociations 
arifing from i( do not fail to influence the 
I^^anand the conduA as eflentialljy though 
ki a dii$erent dire£^ion, in the female as in 
the male part of the fpecies ; the ambition 
of vani^ being little lefs injurious in its 
confequences than the ambition of pride. 
7he pailion for diftindion is» it is true, ap« 
parently gratified at an eafier rate in the 
one fex than in the other. But when dif- 
tindion is fought after through the medium 
of vanity and folly, frivolity ^d diiSpa- 
tion, what is the refult? Let us look 
around, and we (hall be at no lofs for an 
anfwer, a melancholy answer/ 

When the mind attaches every idea of 
felicity to this fpecies of diftindion, is it 
to be wondered that, in order to attain it, 
no facrifice is deemed too great, no price 
too enormous? By means of this aflbcia- 
tion, have the boundaries between vice and 
virtue been fwept away. Depravity no 

longer 
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longer fhrinks abaflied from the prcfcnce 
of uncontaminated purity ; nor docs virtue 
turn indignant from the approach of vice, 
provided flie have the (lamp of fafhion on 
her forehead. 

How often, from this pernicious affocia!- 
tion, does the juvenile candidate for dif- 
tinftion sdTume the appearance of a degree 
of depravity at which his heart revolts ? 
How often is he prompted by faftiion to 
the commiflion of fins, for which he can- 
not plead the call of appetite, or the ur- 
gency of temptation? How often is he led 
to miftake the fpirit of fclfiflmefs for manly 
independence, to fmother the bcft affec- 
tions of his heart as fymptoms of weak- 
ncfs, and to affert opinions which his un- 
derftanding condemns, becaufe they arc 
Ac opinions of thofc whom his petverted 
judgment has been taught to admire and 
to imitate i 

By means of this aiTociation it happens, 
that fo many in either fex have no con- 
ception 
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ceptioo of happinefs independent of extei^ 
nal circumftances. " They do not fearcb 
^"^ for it in themfelves^ but in the eyes of the 
" ivorld. All tlieir enjoyments mull be 
" violent^ fenfual, or osTENTATjai/s. Ad- 
" mire thera, talk of them, flatter them; 
** let the diurnal papers exhibit their names 
" in capitals, and fafliion croud their doorj- 
*' let their equipages be fplendid, and their 
" manfion magnificent ; their egrefs and 
." regrefs recorded in the daily hiftories ; 
" or they ficken in the midft of health, 
** they pine in the midfl of abundance. 
*' To be celebrated even for folly, even for 
*' vice,is to them an enviable notoriety: 
" to be unnoticed in public circles^ in the 
*' midft of every real bleffing and, folid 
'' comfort at home, infufes a bitter into all 
*^thofc fweets, which God in. his bounty 
** hasjavlflicd.'* Let us purfue the con-i 
fcqucnces as pointed cut by the time. en- 
lightened pen. 

. " It would not he right^'* fays our au- 
thor, " to dcfcribe things in a declama- 
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••* tory and rhetorical manner, fo as xo 
** violate the truth of rcprefentation, for 
*' the fake of maintaining even the caufe 
^ of religion. But experience will juftify 
" me in afferting, that the numerous tribes 
*^ in the gay and elevated circles, who 
*' purfue h&ppinefs in diiEpation only, ex- 
^^ hibit manyjigm cf peculiar irritation and 
*' mifery. They appear lo have no re- 
" fources in their own bofom. They de- 
*' pend on precarious externals, on the 
" v^^ill and co-operation of others, for all 
^* their pleafures. Change of place is their 
" grand remedy for their uneafy fenfations. 
"Like a fick man who turns from fide to* 
" fide on his bed, in hope of that fleep 
" which his fever denies, they fly to va- 
" rious places of public refort ; in the 
" midft of amufements unamufed, in the 
*' midft of pleafure unpleafed ; and reluc- 
*' tandy return to their ho:ne^ where God 
*' has given them a good inheritance. 
" They have ufed, or rather abufed, all 

*' their 
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" their comforts. They are glatted With 
•* pleafare. Nothing has the grace of no- 
** velty to recommend it. Their aj^tice 
^^ grown dull, this world affording no new 
** joy, and the next never in their thoughts, 
** they are aifirji the Jlaves of foll^-j and 
** at lajl the vi^ims of despais"* 

And is this the objeft of a mother^sam« 
bition for the darling children of her bo- 
fom ? Is it to this (he would devote the 
offspring Heaven has entrufted to her care ? 
Whatever (^e may aifert to the coDtrary, 
let her refleft, that if, by the tenor of her 
converfation and condud, (he infpire a 
preference for the objefts of a vain and 
puerile ambition, the alTociation of ideas' 
thus excited will inevitably lead to all the 
confcquenccs above dcfcribed. From the 
mediocrity of fortune, her children may 
indeed be favcd from publicity of folly ; 
but the efFeft upon their virtue and their 

^ Koox's Chriftian Philoiophy^ yol. ii. 

happinefs 
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happioefs will he exa£l]y the fame. Let 
her contraft the pifture: let her behold 
her children rich in intelledual and moral 
worth, their defices regulated by virtue, 
their paffions under the control of reafon, 
and their hearts in poflciEon of " that 
** peace which paffethunderftanding/' Let 
her fee them ennobled by that fpecies of 
fuperiority which alone commands thp re- 
verence of the heart, and enjoying that 
true dignity which confers the only real 
diftinftion. Let her imagine fuch children 
bedewing her tomb with the tears of filial 
gratitude ; and even in the lateft hour blefs- 
ing her memory, as the caufe of the hap- 
pinefs that had marked their path in life, 
and as the conductor *to that Hope which 
fweetens the hour of diffolution. 

How poor, in comparifon of this, is the 
paltry ambition that is gratified by the 
envy, or even the admiration, of a few tri- 
fling and filly individuals! And yet for 
the purpofe of exciting this envy, and of 

procuring 
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procuring this admiration, do people conrr 
the affiftance of wealth and honour, and 
affiduoufly folicit acquaintance with thole 
who are in the enjoyment of the perifli- 
able diftinftionstheybeftow; by this means 
teaching their children to conCder this as 
the firft, the only objeft worthy the purfuit 
of rational arid immortal beings. 

Effedhially to regulate the love of wealth-, 
power, and glorj', fo as that they may be 
made fecondary, not primary, objefts of 
cfteem, requires a minute and fcrupulous 
attention to circUmftances, which, though 
apparently trivial, may be produftive of 
the mod important confequences. 

Simplicity in drefs, fimplicity in the fur- 
niture of their apartment, and fimplicity in 
the toys which are intended for their amufo- 
mcnt, I confider as effential. It is by means 
of the latter efpecially, that the feeds of 
pride, vanity, and oftentation, are com- 
monly firft fown in the infant mind. Wc 
obferve that children admire what is gaudy^, 

and 
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^nd by giving them fine toys wc think to 
gratify this natural propenfity. But would 
we extend our obfervation a little further, 
we fhould be convinced that cJiildren are 
rather attra^ed than gratified by the fight 
of gay and brilliant objefts, which foon 
lofe the power of pleafing,. unlefs they lead 
to the gratification of curiofity. After 
this gratification the little heart inceffantly 
pants. But, alas! fine toys are not in- 
tended for this purpofe. It is very naughty 
to break them; and why? Becaufe, for- 
footh, they have coft a deal of money at 
the toy-fliop! I remember having been 
told when very young, that 

" The children of Holland found pleafure in making 
** W^hat the children of England found pkafure in 
" breaking." 

And' that it then forcibly ftruck me, that I 
fiiould have had more pleafure in making 
and painting -the little coach which I had 
drawn to pieces in half an hour, than I had 
experienced in deraolilhing it. 

Why " 
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Why. not gratify this natural propenfitj, 
by giving children toys on which they may 
cxcrcifc their ingenuity ? 

Often have I amufcd myfclf with ob- 
ferving a little groupe employed in crefting 
the tiny fabric of turf or pebbles. With 
what aftivitydo they colleft the materials, 
while fancy and judgment are equally em- 
ployed in the feleftion. Animation and 
intelligence play upon the countenance of 
the ingenious contrivers, while hope quick^- 
cns exertion, and novelty gives a zeft to 
pleafure. 

While the powers of the mind arc thus 
called forth, how many new ideas may it 
not receive ? . By the afliftance of a few 
well-timed obfervations from a judicious 
mother, the building of the ruQi-covcred 
edifice may be the means of laying the 
foundation of a juft and elegant ftate. 

Let us now turn to the toy-(hrewed nur- 
fery, and obferve the neglefted baby-houfe, 
whofe ftore of Lilliputian furniture was the 

admiration 
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admiration of an hour ; but which, having 
never produced an emotion but that of 
fliort-lived wonder, is foon viewed with 
indifference; nor is ever reforted to as an 
objea of delight, except when infant va- 
nity can be gratified by exhibiting ic to a 
ftranger. Then, indeed, when the ever- 
welcome incenfe of flattery has been poured 
on the coftly toy, it does not fail to rife in 
the cftimation of the owner, till it produces 
all the pride of property: a fpecies of pride 
which all deteft in others, and which is the 
never-failing mark of a narrow and fordid 
mind-; but which is yet carefully inftilled 
into children by the thoughtlefs vanity of 
parents. 

Where a number of young people are 
brought up together, a tenacioufnefs with 
regard to property is frequently infpired 
and encouraged, with a yi©^ of teaching 
children to be careful and prudent. Of 
fuch an early tenacioufnefs concerning pro- 
perty, felfilhnefs and avarice is, however, 

a 
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u much more probable rcfult. Inftead of 
teaching children to defend the little arti- 
cles of property, they are taught to call 
their own, with all tire felfifli pertinacity 
of fo many petty-fogging attornies, would 
it not be better to make them fenfible, that 
all property is a fpecies of trufl; that the 
only happinefs conferred by its poffeffion, 
is by giving opportunities for the exercifc 
of benevolence ; and that extreme fehifh- 
nefs with regard to property, partakes of 
the nature of injuftice ? " You know, 
" my dears," would a prudent mother fay- 
to her children, *' that this houfe and all it 
" contains is mine, I hire fervants to take 
" care of the furniture, and am at pains 
*' to inftruft them in doing it properly; 
*Vbut you know it is not for myfelf that I 
" take this care, I confider all that is 
" mine as e'hNfttfted to me for your advan- 
*' tage. It is yofe who enjoy all the benefit. 
" Whatever I give to any of you, I cxpeft 
" you to take care of in the fame way for 

" the 
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** the good of the reft. When you lay 
** my topj and my doll^ remember that the 
** top and the doll are only entrufted 
*^ to your care, that you may, by prefer- 
*^ ving them, have it in your power to 
** contribute to the amufement of your 
** brothers and fifters." In families thus 
inftrufted, there would be none of thofe 
hateful wranglings, by which the bene- 
volence of the youthful mind is fo often 
deftroyed. Inftead of the frequent recur- 
rence of " that's mine^ and you ftian't 
«< touch it j'* we (hould hear children fay- 
ing to each other; ** that is mine, and 
** therefore you are welcome to it." It is 
in this manner only that we can counter- 
acft the pernicious tendency of the unjuft or 
ungenerous afTociations attached to mine 
and THINE — " thofe cold words," as 
St. Chryfoftom calls them, ** which extin- 
•^ guifli in our hearts the fire of charity, 
" and light up that of covetoufnefs/* 

VOL. I. A A LETTIR 
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LETTER XlII. 

ASSOCIATIOWS PIODUCTIVB OF SbLPISBKBM 

AND Ambition. 

Objections answered. — Love of Power. — Zove 
of Gloyy: of Praise; of Dress-^ and of 
Advviraiion. 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

YOU are apprchenfivc,tiiat if too much 
pains were taken to guard young 
minds againfl: all prepoflefCons m iuvour 
of riches and honours, it would, by re- 
moving the grand ftimulus to induftry, 
produce effefts injurious to individual ex- 
ertion, and confequcntly detrimental to the 
interefts of fociety; nor can you confider 
the love of power as a pernicious pai&ou; 
fincc earneftly to defire the power of doing 

good 
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good mufl: be admiued to be a laudable 
fpecies of ambition. 

In anfwer to the firft of your obje£tioni^ 
I (hall only obferve, that in the prefent 
ftate of focicty, there is very little feafoti 
to dread any evil confequenccs from our 
endeavours to preferve the heart un- 
tainted by the love of wealth and power* 
The value of all the comforts and elegan- 
cies of life is eafily learned. It were folly 
to depreciate or defpife them. Let them 
hold a proper place in our eftcem, but let 
them not be confidercd as the chief good^ 
by beings profcfling a regard to moral and 
religious principle. When your pupils are 
introduced into a world where luxury 
maintains analmoft univerfal empire, where 
all that is feen, and all that is heard, tend 
to attach ideas of felicity to grandeur and 
diftindion, they will find in the univerfal 
fentiment a fufficient ftimulus to that induf- 
iry by which alone they can maintain their 
rank in fociety \ nor will it be any lofs to 

them 



them to be qualified imp^tially to appre- 
ciate the real value of the genera) objeds 
ofporfait. 

. If, indeed, we have tk) other folicittid^ 
coitcerning our children than to fee them 
rich; if we cdnfider wealth and happin^ff 
atf fynonimous, and think worldly honours 
the firft and greatelt fpecies of diftindlionj 
, Wc canndt too early or too aflfiduoofly cul- 
tivate the love of riches in the bfaiit n!iind. 
The dilates of inrtgrity, the crfl Of ho- 
fiour,and the voice of confcience,We ought, 
in this cstfe, to teach them to defpife j kft 
often win ihey be found tfoublefetti!^ ztaA 
detrimental. The forms of religtett, atid 
a prejudice in favour of fomcpeculfaf dog^ 
mas, we may indeed retain ; but let us be- 
ware of inculcating the fpirit of the Golpdl, 
for that will inevitably rife up in judgment 
to condemn us! 

You cannot, from any thing I halrc ad- 
vanced, believe me friendly to thatdefpiea^ 
ble and filly prejudice againft the ^fie^>fsf 

of 
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goodj they would have rcftcd fatisficd with 
the diftinflion conferred by rank and riches, 
iior aimed at meriting the approbation 
of God, and the efteem of their fellow- 
creatores. 

The bad confeqaences attendant upon 
iflbciating the idea of fupreme good with 
rank or riches are confined to no ftation* 
By means of this pernicious aflbciation, 
die heart of the mechanic may be as much 
perverted as the heart of the prince. The 
only difference is, that the child who is 
bom to affluence and grandeur, and taught 
to confider thefe as the mod deiirable of 
all diftinAions, will endeavour to realize 
the ideas of happinefs affociated ^th them 
by pride and vain glory; and as the felf- 
complacency that is generated by any thing 
but confcious merit, deftroys the energies 
of virtue, it is not to be expefted, that a 
Iking who is taOght to value itfelf on ad- 
ventitious circumftances, will ever be con- 
fpicuous for worth or wifdom. Elated by 

the 
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the carty conceived ideas of his own im« 
portance^Mbd more anxious to roaintaio 
the dignity of his rank than of his nature^ 
his pride will not prefcrve him from be- 
coming the Have of brutal appetite; nor 
will it fave him from the meannefs of de- 
ceit, or the turpitude of treachery and re- 
venge. The vices gcnerate3 by this affo- 
ciation in the higher orders render it 
doubly pernicious to thofe of inferior rank, 
for reafons which I have already explained. 
I fhall now go on to examine the force of 
your objeAion againft preferving our pu- 
pils from thofe aifociations which tend to 
cheriih the love of power. 

To defire power as the means of dif- 
penling happinefs, appears, as you fay, to 
be a laudable fpecies of ambition. But, 
alas! how often is this defire a mere cheat 
of the imagination! a flimfy veil to cover 
from ourfelves the pride and vanity of our 
ovm hearts! Let us aflure ourfelves that it 
is always fo, till we can affirm, that all the 

powct 



r of bcnefiringothcn with which God 
has cauv&td oi, has been cxmicd to the 
vokuEL The hwoor of God is promiicd 
to the bumJli in beartj and tnu; homiUtj 
will teach Hi to employ our foliciiudc in 
iaproving the ndcot commined to oar 
caie, aod not io vain wKhcs for talents 
which HWiZit wildom has withbekL 

The power of contributiog to the hap« 
I»ne& of others is, in a grearer or leis 
degree, given to all. Children ought to 
be made early fenfible of this. They ooght 
to be tao^ht an habittial refpe£^ for the feel- 
kigs of others, and made to confider them* 
felves as humble mftruments in the hands 
of Providence for promoting the felicity of 
all around th^ip. Let (he fpirit of bene- 
T(dcnce be thus infpired, and in due time 
it will bring forth all its precious fruits* 
The attention to the feelings of. others 
which I would here recommend, is vevy 
difiercnt from that fentimental fepfTbilitJ 
which is a fafhionable fubflitutc for trpc 

benevolence. 
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benevolence. Thtfcrnr: !: :::: :..:- 
fiftcnr with rh::: Xt^r. :. li^ :-..' . :. 

which the la::-r ii c::il ::.: .:.. '. : i 
one is the ir.tre iL--.:'^^ .: -•.... :.: 
other is its K* .."i^r.:e. 

Children tLu r.:: :\-r.:.rr i:."._: .: •. .:.: 
feelings ihcv h^vi. itv-r i -. . : : ... ' .: 
by ace omiTioic.: ".:.'• r.t *. :"t :• :: - . ... 

viour to the o..:v. .: : .'- .. .- 

feelings, which i':. ,} :: ■ . : - 
the fympathies o: u.-'f:;... :r : . . . •. 
Thefe fympathics "'^^Jcz :: v: • - : : : 
and encouraged, Lu: :!*:: #-:;.".•. 
them ought never to !>: i-.T. :i-: : •. . :- 
ftead of teaching cli.'iJrcn :L\: :.-..r j: :: 
to ^/j^^tf r forrowf ul when thev '.•••;..!.• i'/ 
perfon in pain, they ouj'ht to Irarn :!;i.-; -y 
in ferving and relieving tliMH. Tu. f; ;•«• • -i- 
lions will awaken fyni; aihy by awa''- '-i." . ; 
atterition. When ihcy fee* perfo*: in - r .:, 

i: msy be proper to explain to :i. 

iir.rrcrncty of appearing c-y.i": • •. 
beiorc tic penra who is i;zhapj7 • r.n .. 

■r 
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at the fame time I would be very carefbl 
to watch over, and reprehend, any affixta* 
tion of a feofibility that was foreign to the 
heart. In this fpecies of affefhiuon children 
are very apt to be encouraged by the ill- 
judging partiah'ty of parents; which is ever 
willing to conflrue the expref&ons of /ym- 
patliy into the reality. Often have I fccn 
a child get credit for the whining tone in 
which it pronounced the words very sorry; 
words 9 to which the lifllefs eye and una!- 
tered countenance gave the lie direft. To 
this counterfeit feniibility, I confefs, I would 
give no quarter. 

The aflbciations which produce the love 
of glory come next under our confideration* 
To what thefe aflbciations tend, I fhall beg 
leave to illuftrate by a paflage from the 
Spcftator ; in which the glory of Lewis 
the XlVth, and the means by which this 
pafCon was inculcated, are examined and 
explained \w a fatisfaftory manner. 

. « Lewis,** 
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•* Lewis,** lays the author of this effay, 
** had his infanqr attended by crafty and 
^ worldly men, who made extent of terri- 
** tory the moft glorious inftance of power, 
** and miftook the fpreading of fame for 
** the acquifition of honour. The young 
** monarch's heart was by fuch converfa- 
** tion ealily deluded into a fondnefs for 
** vain-glory; and upon thefe unjuft prin- 
** ciples to form or fall in with fuitablc 
** projefts of invafion; rapine, murder, and 
** all the guilt that attend war, when it is 
f* unjuft. At the fame time that this ty- 
** ranny was laid, fciences and arts were 
** encouraged in the moft generous man- 
** ner, as if men of higher faculties were 
** to be bribed to permit the maffacre of 
** the reft of the world. Every fuperftruc- 
*' ture which the Court of France built 
** Upon their firft defigns, which were in 
*^ thcmfelves vicious, was fuitable to this 
** falfe foundation. The ojlentaiion of 
^* riches^ the vanity of equipage^ shame of 

poverty^ 
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" poverty J and ignorance of modefty^ were 
*^ the common arts of life; the generous \oYt 
^^ of one woman was changed into gallaor 
" try for all the fcx, and the fricndftupi 
^^ among men turned into commerce of in^ 
" tcrefls or mere profcflions. WbUe ihefe 
" were the rules of Ufe^ perjuries in the 
" prince^ and a general corrupiuin of man- 
** ners in the fubjed^ were the fnares in 
** which France entangled all berneigbbours. 
♦* With fuch falfe colours have the eyes 
** of Lewis been enchanted, from the dc- 
** bauchcries of his early youtl?, to the 
** fuperftition of his prefent age. Hence 
*♦ it is, that he has the patience to have 
** ftatues crcfted to his prowefs, his valour, 
*^ his fortitude; and in the foftnefles and 
** luxuries of a court to be applauded for 
** magnanimity and enterprize in his ipili- 
" tary atchievcments/' 

The luftre Ihed upon the reigp ^f Lewis 
by thofe " men of higher faculties,** whom 
pride and ambition led him to proteA ^nd 
cheriib, icems to have raifed an enthufiafm 
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With regard to glory in the minds of his 
countrymen, which may be traced not only 
in the actions of their warriors, but in the 
Writings of their moft grave and acute phi- 
lofophcrs. In their fyftems of education, 
how often do we find the love of glory a' 
fufaftitute for the love of truth ? And what 
is glory ? The applaufe and admiration of 
the world. Not the applaufe of appro- 
bation; but that fpecies of applaufe which 
is produced by whatever dazzles the fen- 
fes, and aftoniflics by cfFcds beyond our 
cxpeftation. 

The love of glory gives birth, it is true, 
to many fplendid, and, it may fometimes 
chance, to ufeful aftions. But if it be not 
regulated by principle, if the praifc of man 
be all^ and the approbation of God and 
confcience nothing, may it not frequently 
impel to aftions that are highly criminal? 
Falfe ideas of glory have made heroes the 
fcourges of the human race. Hearts which 
were formed fgr benevolence, have by the 

love 
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love of glory been hardened to the com- 
miflion of deeds at which humanity revolts; 
murder and devaftation have been made 
the infignia of honour ; and the vsrjdow's 
and the orphan's tears hav€ conftituted the 
precious pearls that form the hero's vn-eath. 

Happily for mankind the power of ex- 
tenfive mifchicfis confined to a few; but 
the love of glory is not the monopoly of 
heroes. 

" Not Kings alone, 

" £ach villager has his ambition too. 

•* No Sultan prouder than his fetter'd flaTC ; 

^ Slaves build their little Babylons of ftraw, 

^ Echo the proud AfTyiian in their beartSy 

" And cry — behold the wonders of my might.''* 

To the diredlion which this paflion re- 
ceives from early aflbciation, may wctracc 
many of thofe eccentricities in human con- 
duft, for which at firfl view we arc at a 
lofs to account. The field of flaughter is 
not the only theatre on which the love of 
glory is difplayed. On the turf, at the 
gaming-table, nay, even on the highway j it 

* Young. oftdi 
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often flourilhcs,* It inftigatcs to the fc- 
dufb'oD of innocence, and is frequently the 
chief incitement to adultery. It makes 
the coward brave the vengeance of the 
Almighty, and gives to infidelity more than 
half its votaries. 

In the female character, the love of glory 
is commonly difplayed in braving the ccn- 
fures of the vrorld, or in the exhibition of 

* The unhappy £tte of Mr. B. which may ftiD be 
in the FecoUedion of maoy of my readcn» afibids «a 
appodte ilkftiadoB. 

This youog gentlemaii, poflcfled of ao eafy or nober 
affluent fortune, became the head of a gang of rofaben, 
with whom it appears he had formed ac early acqaaic:- 
ance at the cock-pit. Among them he ibugh: £k 
glory, and obtamed it; being no lefs diftinguiihed for 
boldne& of enterprize, than for the wiidom and iaga- 
city with which he planned their eztenfire fchemes 
of depredauon. Detedion at length followed, and lir 
fu£fered the final reward of his perreited ambition, by 
the hands of the executioner. While in confinemeot, 
and after fentence of death had been pafled upon liim, 
he acknowledged that the charafter of Captain Mac- 
heath had been the model on which he had formed 
himfelf ; and that it was the admiration excited at an 
early period for diis hero, whichhad kindled die love of 

^ry in his heart. See Brodie's Trial. 

oev 
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new and ftr iking abfurdities; though it 

fomdtimes takes a bolder flight, atid lead? 

to a dereliftion of every obvious duty; 

while, it purfues fame in a devious and Uif.' 

beaten path^ which, alas! leads but to ttiof- 

tification, difappointment, and repentance f 

** Ought, then, the love of praffc to be 

" eradicated from the human heart ?** No. 

But it ought there to be affociatcd with 

what is in itfclf praife-worthy. 

** Not abfolutely yain is human praiie; 
" When human is fupported by divine.''^ 
** Praiie is the fait that feafons right to man^ 
** And whets his appetite for tftorai good. 
** Thirft of applaufe is nrtue'syj-coWgaard, 
" Reafon her firft; but reafon wants an aid, 
" Our private reafon is a flatterer ; 
** Thirft of applaule calls public judgment in 
" To poife our own, to keep an even fcale, 
" And give endangered virtue fairer play.'* 

Inftead of an indifcriminate love of praife, 
we ought carefully to infpire our pupils 
with an ardent dcfirc for the efteem and 
approbation of the uorthy and difcerning. 
We ought to imprefs them by our con- 

duft 
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duft with a fenfc of the veneration we feel 
for virtue and virtuous eharafters. And . 
as foon as the light ot reafon begins to ' 
dawn, we ought to make them fenfible 
that the cftecm of the wife is more eftima- 
ble than the applaufe of the many. The 
love of admiration has, indeed, by fome au- 
thors been reprefented as the fole afhia- 
ting principle that ought to govern the 
female mind. It has been held forth, not 
only as the parent of every female grace, 
but as the proper balls of every female 
virtue. Upon this pernicious principle 
has the education of females been too fre- 
quently conducted; and miferable have 
been the confequences which have enfued", 
and (till enfue, from this grand fource of 
female depravity and folly. 

To admiration women are from infancy 
taught to attach ideas of glory ; but that 
fpecies of admiration, for the fake of which 
the voluptuary would degrade them be- 
neath the rank of rational beings, cannot 

VOL. I. b B be 
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be the lot of all It cu only be bcilowed 
OB beauty; and fiever does beauty appear 
lb truly fafcioatiiig^ as when it fcems un« 
confcious of the clakn. If your daughters 
abound ia perfonal charms, they will be 
admired, though the love of adimration be 
not uppermoft io their hearts } if they are 
deftitute of beauty, the love of adimration 
will lead to diiappointment and difmay, 
<^ May they not be admired for their ao 
complifiimenxs ?'' you will probably alk; 
<( and will not the wiih for this admiration 
operate as an incitement to the acquirement 
of the accompliihments for which they 
are taught toexped applaufe?'' Inftead of 
fuch excitation, I (hould confider it t wifer^ 
and a fafer part to make them early fen- 
fible of the real value of that applauie, 
which is much more frequently extorted 
than iincere. By every means in my 
power, I flioujd endeavour to render the 
pleafurc of plcafing thofe with whom ihcy 
are connedcd by the ties of duty and affec- 
tion. 
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lion, a powerful motive in their breafts. 
If this motive be fufficieotly ftrong, it will 
have ail the e&ft as a ftimulus to exertion, 
that the love of praife could poffibly pro* 
duce, while it will pofiefs the ineftimable 
advantage of preferving the mind from the 
contamination of vanity. ^ 
' So feduloufly would I guard againft the 
introdudion of this baneful pailion, that I 
would not hefitate to difmifs every infant 
toy which I thought could be the means of 
infmuating its poifon. Did I think with 
Roufleau, that dolls were the means of in* 
fpiring a love of drefs (one of the chief 
inftruments of vanity), nodollfhould ever 
be permitted to enter my doors. But, in 
my opinion, it is the ufe that is made of 
them, that can alone render dolls pemici* 
ous. In infpiring the love of drefs, they 
may a£l as auxiliaries, but can never be 
principals. Where the love of finery 
4oe8 not operate, dolls will ibon be laid 
^£dc; and to, prevent focfa aa attachment 
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to them as maj be injurious, it is only ne- 
cd&ry that they fhould be drefied with the 
fame fimplicity as children. All the ar- 
guments which are employed by Rouffeau, 
and by Lord Karnes, who borrows his opi- 
nions on female education from Roufleau^ 
in favour of dolls, would (did I agree with 
them) furnifli me with the mod mconceft- 
able proofs of their pernicious tendency. 

** The different inftinfts of the two 
*' fexes/' fays Lord Karnes, '* appear very 
" early. A boy is continually in adlion; 
^^ he loves a drum, a top, to ride upon a 
" ftick. A girl, wiCbing to be agreeable^ 
'' is IodJ of ornaments that pleafc the cyc» 
** She biggins with a dolly whUbJhe drejfes 
*' and im^bcjfeiy io try what ornaments will 
^fuit bcjl. In due time the doll is laid 
^^ q/ide, and the young woman* s own per/on 
^' becomes the objed of her attention.** 

As to the fpecific difference betwixt the 
inftineis of the two fexes, which his Lord- 
ibip and RouiTeau take for granted, I con- 
fers 
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fcfs I am fomewhat fceptical. *-! believe 
any little girl in high health and good fpi- 
rits would, if permitted to follow the bent 
of her own inclination, prefer beating the 
drum, or whipping the top with her bro- 
ther, ta dreffing and undreffing the fined 
doll in her poffeffion. Here, as in raatiy 
other inftance?, we find the inclinations 
which we have infpired by means of early 
affociation, afcribed to original inftinft. 

Let us now attend to the tendency of 
the affociation which he defdribes as a 
^usejihoVtgh it is in* reality a consequence j 
of this '^ dre0rtg znd undreffing;" in order 
to try the effefts of a variety of omimcnts 
on the doll, it is becoming ^^ fond oforna^ 
'* ments that please the eye\^^ or in other 
words, the love of finery. 

The paffion for drefs may be excufed, 
or rather indeed applauded, in a being 
whofe higheft aim is to pleafe, whofc 
greateft Virtue confifts in being agreeable. 
Such appears to have been the opinion of 

Lord 
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Lord Kimes: <* A man fays what he 
** knows^ a woman what is agreeable." 
(Admirable morality!) AgainJ " A man's 
** coodoft depends moftly on the appro- 
^* bation of his own confcience; that of a 
*^ woman, greatly on the opinion of othetsi 
** A man who docs his "duty, can brave 
*' ccnfurc: a woman's condnA otight tobs 
^^ exemplary, in order to ht dteetn^ by 
^^ all. In the education of females, at- 
•• cordihgly, no motive has a greater in- 
^^ fluence than the thought df what peojidd 
" will fay of them." Mark the in€(Aifi& 
tency of what follows. " Virm is efidntial 
*• to genuine love. To fuppott tkit ^eet 
*^ paf&on in any refined degr^ there m^ 
" be mutual efteem, which cannot it^i/t 
" without virtue.*' And what, let me alk, 
can the virtue be, which is fouAdcd oft no 
higher ground than the ihoughi ofwhcit 
people will say? 

Where the dcfire of being agteeaUc 
fuperfedcs the dcifirc of beiiig Wdtthy, 

the 
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the cliara<9:er may be pleafing, but can 
never be eftimable. Is it furprifing, that 
beings educated upon fuch principles 
ihould be made the eafy prey of inlidious 
flattery? Taught tp ^prove themfelves, 
fieither by the laws of Qod nor confcience, 
but by the applaufe of a vain and foolilh 
world, can we wonder that they (houid fo 
often make a facrifice of all that is honour- 
abie^ and refpedable, and eftimable, in 
order to attract the admiration which is in 
their eyes the fupreme good? 

If we wi(h that the virtue of our daugfa^ 
ters ihould be of a more (terling ftamp, ooc 
forged in the mint of vanity, but ifluing 
from principle, we (hall be perfuaded of 
the necellity of guarding againft thofe early 
aflbciations by which the love of admira- 
tion is produced. 

Many are the females who might have 
foared to exalted excellence, but for the in- 
fluence of this deftru6tive a^6^ion for fi- 
nery; which, where it has been early and 

deeply 
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deeply rooted in the hcan, is vcry.fcldom 
afterwards to be extirpated. Do we not 
fee daily inftances, of women, who are by 
no means deficient in underftandin^, or 
deftitutc of principle, devoting that time, 
and that attention, to the decoration of 
their perfons, which, under the dircftion of 
reafon and piety, might be improved to 
the nobicft purpofes i" Of what improve- 
ment is the mind fufceptible, whofe thoughts 
are inceflantly occupied on a fubject of 
fuch trifling import? In the midft of her 
moft ferious ftudies, acap or a feather will 
break the chain of ideas, and effeAually dc- 
ftroy their arrangement; fo that the mind 
muft become incapable of reafonihg, or of 
purfuing the reafouings of others.. 

In women of moderate fortune the im- 
portance attached to drcfs is particularly 
pernicious; as with them the love of variety 
cannot be gratified, but at fuch an expence 
of time and thought^ as muft frequently en- 
croach upon every ferious duty, . A tafte 

for 
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for books is fometimes, by fuperficial ob- 
fcrvers, objefted to in women, as interfe- 
ring with the performance of their duties, 
focial and domeftic ; but I believe that in 
this clafs of fociety there is more time and . 
trouble bellowed in alterations and re-al- 
terations, in needlefs makings and model- 
lings, than the greateft lover of literature 
ever beftowed on the cultivation of her 
underflanding. In minds thus occupied, 
it is in vain that we look for ftrengih of 
judgment, or even for elegance of tafte. 
True tafte recjuires a knowledge of the 
principles of beauty, which muft be the 
refult of cultivation. A delicate fcnfe of 
propriety, the foul of true tafte, is not a ne- 
cefTary concomitant to the love of finery; 
for often do we fee thdfc whofe whole 
fouls 2|re engroffed by the love of drefs, 
cxpofing themfelves to ridicule by the in- ' 
congruity of thofe very ornaments on which 
they fet the higheft value. 

• The 
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The coofequence of this inordinate pa^ 
ficm for drels is not lefs fatal to the heart 
than to the onderilanding } which will 2pr 
pear evident, when we confider, that whcre^ 
ever the ob^ed of a&£tion is nearly relji^ 
ted to felf, the felfiih and diflbcial pafl£on$ 
mud inevitaUy be |N^odnced. The love of 
drefs partakes, in this refped, with the na- 
tore of the felfifh gratifications in general^ 
which, as we have already feen, are all ini* 
mical to the benevolent affe^ions; but it 
hgiS a ftill greater tendency than any of 
the others to the produSion of envy.— 
While the defire of efteem and approha<i^ 
tion enhances the benevolent and ibcial 
affections, and gives rife to that vin»oiit 
emulation which imparts energy and acr 
tlvity to the mind; the inordinate love of 
drefs and admiration produces a jealous 
fpirit of rivalry, which frequently leads to 
malevolence. Hence that love of detrao- 
tion, which is, alas ! fo very prevalent as to 
be deemed an inherent and radical difeafe 

of 
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of our cdmmo.n nature ; but which, wherc- 
CYcr it prevails, muy eafily be traced to the 
paifl of difappointed vanity, thirfting for 
applaufe, and turning its hatred againft the 
objefts which obftruft its gratification. 
Envy is ever the daughter of perfonal va- 
nity and mean ambition ; ' but (he is the 
mother of hatred, maliccj and malignity. 
Is it to be the prey of fuch paffions, that 
we wi(h to infpire our daughters with an 
early love of drcfs ? 

A ihirft for power and glory are the fti. 
mulauts of a man's ambition ; but we take 
care, by means of early affociation, to ren- 
der vanity the fole operating principle ia 
the mind of woman. It is for the gratifica- 
tion of vanity alone, that a female, edu- 
cated on the principles of Roufleau and 
his followers, can dcfire riches or power; 
and the gratification of the fame vanity 
muft conftitute her fole notions of glory. 
What conduft can we cxpcft from fuch a 
being? When the temped of paffion af- 

feils^ 
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faits^ will the virtue that is foDndcdon the 
quickfand of vanity, be able to refift its 
force? The woman whofe higheft: aim is 
to be agreeable, and whofe chief expe&i^ 
tion of becoming fo is fixed by early aflTo- 
ciation on perfonal decoration, will natu- 
rally give a preference to the fdciety of 
fops and coxcombs, as it is from them her 
tafte in drefs will be mod likely to receive 
the flattering incenfe of applaufe. Eager 
to approve hcrfclf to men of this defcrip^ 
tion, is it to be wondered at, that her opi- 
nions, her prejudices, (hould recpive a tint 
from theirs? The fear of what the world 
will fay, (her only principle) will hwe little 
influence in deterring from crimes of which 
the world may never know. What is, thcHi 
to fave her from the feduccr, to whom ihe 
finds hcrfelf more agreeable than to her 
hufband ? Alas, nothing! Of the {hock- 
ing multitudes that have in thcfe days funk 
to depravity, where one has been the vic- 
tim of paflion, hundreds have fidlcn a prey 

to 
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to the coitupt and vicious principles whic}^ 
renders the voice of flattery the arbiter 
of confciencc, and fubftitutcs the love of 
praifc for the dcfire of efteem. 

If fuch are the confequences of an undue 
love of admiration, the love of drefs, which 
is generally its firft inftrument, ought furdy 
to be introduced with caution; and if the 
gratification arifing from contemplating the 
finery of a doll has any influence in pro- 
(ducing this pailion, it is in my opinion a 
fufficient proof that dolls are improper and 
pernicious. *' But dolls," it is faid, ** in- 
<' fpire girls with a love of neatncfs, and 
•* give them a notion of making up the ar- 
** tides of drefs with tafte and elegance." 
The love of neatnefs will naturally fpring 
from the love of order and propriety, 
which ought, I acknowledge, to be early 
and affiduoufly cultivated in the female 
mind J but that it can be thus cultivated 
without the aid of dolls, is fufficiently evin- 
ced in the females of a refpeflable fed, 

remarkable 
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remarkable for pcrfonal Deamefs as weU 
as for propriety of condu^^. And furely 
the inventive powers of imagination majr 
in infancy be turned to better account thaii 
in making up a doll's cap. 

Why (hould the unitativc faculties be 
confined to the fubjed of drefs^ while fur* 
rounded with innumerable objeds on which 
it may be exercifed to more advantage? 

A little girl, intent on imitating the 
leaves or flowers of a plant with her pencil 
or fciflars, may, from the habits of ohkat^ 
vation thus acquired, be laying the foun- 
dation of future tade and knowkdge.^ The 
rudeft imitation of the higher works of 
art may give feme idea of defign and of 
proportion, but the conftant and habitual 
application of the mind to perfonal orna- 
ment, can introduce no ideas but thofe which 
are aflbciated with vanity and felfiflmefs. 

Should this unfonunate aiTociation have 
akeady taken place, it is proper to enquire 
how it may moft ejEeflually be countcr- 

a<5ted. 
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aidecl. Is it by formal declamatioiis againft 
the vanity of drcfs ? By grave leiTons ? By 
ierious argaments? No. Thefe Trill be 
found feeble p^iatives againft an invete- 
rate difeafe. One remedy, and one alone, 
remains. The mother who would have 
her child fuperior to vanity, muft be fupe* 
riortoit berfelf. The girl, who attends 
her mother's toilet, and is a conftant wit* 
nefs of her anxious folicitude concerning 
perfonal appearance, muft learn to confider 
pcrfonal appearance as an objeA of tht 
firft importance ; fhould fhe even be em- 
ployed, during the tedious and momentous 
operation, in reading the Bible to her mo- 
ther, or in committing whole chapters of 
it to memory; little will fuch ftudies,;un. 
denakcn at fuch a time, affcA the previous 
eflbciation. If the mother fiiould even 
have transferred the love of perfonal deco- 
ration from he^felf to her child ; if no Ion- 
ger vain of her own drefs, (he fliould now 
be only Iblicitous for the elegant appear- 
. V ancc 
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tocc of her daughter; if this folicimdc be 
carried too far; if it be obvioufly greater 
than that which is (hewn for the improve- 
ment of the heart and underftanding; (he 
maybe aflured (he is by thefe means, how* 
ever unintentionally, laying a (hare for her 
daughter's virtue. 

Far be it from me to recommend an af- 
cetic contempt for the common modes of 
fociety. So infidious and deceitful are the 
word of human paiEons, that pride gene- 
rally contrives to lurk under the appear- 
ance of fingularity. The a£Fe6tation of it 
is, at leaft, always fufpicious. It is not, 
therefore, by renouncing the ornaments 
which cuftom has rendered proper to her 
rank and ftation ; nor is it by an affeiiatim 
of plainnefs, nor is it by vehement declama- 
tions againft the fin of vanity, that a mo- 
ther is to (hew herfelf fuperior to the love 
of finery: But it is by evincing, in the 
whole tenor of her conduft and converfa- 
tion, that drefs is never confidered by her 
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as one of the material concerns of life* To 
give due weight to her oiatemal admoni- 
tions on this head, flbeitmff make it clearly 
evident, ihat while her regard.for pcrfonal 
appearance is connected with her notions 
of pfopHety, peribifafl 3ecoratioa ocaipite 
little of her ttmej lefs of her thdughts, 'ind 
none of Her aflfe^libns. FarcwcIL 
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LETTER XIV. 

AssoemTiows pRODUCTivB OF Vkidm. 

Jifing^ ^f inspirit^ false Notimsqf SvperU 
ority^'^Pride of Birth.-^Pride <if Station. 
^Consciousness of Importa$io€.'^Ef€cts of 
some modem Improtoements for shorteninff 

^'fhe Boad (6 IfformatMU'-^'Cdnttusiim . 



MY DEAR FRIEND, 

THE danger of encouraging arrogant 
pretcnfions to fuperiority will, i 
make no doubt, be acknowledged by alL 
Let us, however, take care, that in repro- 
bating it, we make tio partial refervaticms 
in favour of that fpecies of pride to which 
early aiTociation has inclined our heaxts« 
The pride of Wealth appears hateful to 
thofe who boafl more gentility than riches : 

while 



while by the purfc^proad fon of - fortune^ 
die pride of family is^^onfidered ridicttlous. 
The unlettered obferve the pride of learn- 
ing with dii^ft, while the pride of igno- 
ranee is by the fchbbr deemed unpardon- 
able folly and prefumption. The devotee 
who renounces the pomps and vanities of 
the world, inveighs-with equal zeal againft 
the pride of all ranks and de&riptions of 
his fcHow-mortakj but whether this evil 
may not be fometimes tinSured with the 
pride he deprecates, is a quefticm which 
' charity forbids us^ to difcufs. 

Fully aware of the difficulty of difenga^ 
ging the heart from all objeAs of falfe 
preference, fo as to leave the judgment 
quite unbiafled, I have, in confidering the 
queftion before us, carefully avoided truft ing 
to its decifion. The guide I have fdlowed 
has been the precepts of the gospel; 
for in thefe I have found a conpendium of 
all that the moft enlightened philofophy 
ever advanced — of all that the founded 

wiidom 
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wifdomibfo -ioculcatedli' The preceptt of 
the Gbfpel h often find at . tariance yndi 
the prccepts» and (IBi oftcocr with the 
pi:afttccs>whkh prevail in poliflied fociety ; 
but they, are never at variance with them- 
felves. I'hcy all manifeftly tend to what 
I confider the perfeAion of the moral chap 
rafter— ^lovc towards Goi>» and pure ^- 
xievolence towards all Qur fellow-creatures. 
They. teach that thefe ennobling affirSicms 
of the human foul cannot fiibfift with the 
ietfilb and diflbcial pailions. Prj^^asthe 
mod potent, as well as mod infidious, of the 
felfiCb and diflbcial paifions, they therefore 
condemn in all its branches. Kor is it the 
moral cbarafter alone which gains by^ the 
fubjugation of this powerful paffion^ fince 
whatever tends to corrupt the heart has a 
fatal influence upon the judgment* 

Xhat eycry fpecies of pride is really ad- 
verfe to the cultivation, not only of the 
benevolent affe.ftions, but even of the men- 
tal faculties, obferyation will convince u% 

Family 
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Vjm^y pride j which arifes from aflbciating 
an idea of inherit fupcriority, wkh the 
ide^ of the family from which we i^ruhg^ 
leads (it is by fome afleried) to generofity 
of fentiment aiHl dignity of conduft. But 
does experience confirm the truth bf this 
affertion ? As far as mine extends^ I con- 
fcfs it goes tp eftablifli the contrary, ;Like 
every other falfe fentiment founded on the 
bafis of prejudice, it mifleads the judgitent 
and corrupts the heart. In proportion as 
the mind arrogates to itfelf a fuperibiity 
on account of extrinfic circumftances, will 
it generally be found deftitute of real merit. 
What ^ man chiefly prizes in himfelf he 
will chiefly efteem in others ; and as. illuf- 
trious defccnt* is not always attende4 by 
illuftrious virtue, the aflbciations of efteem 
and preference may thus be conocfted 
wuh the extreme of vice and folly. Where 
hmWj pride predominates, I have too of- 
ten feen worth and wifdom trcfated with 
contempt ; and charadters decidedly emi- 
nent 
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Bene for i^ents andvirtucA forced toeiF 
dare the ptoad codmiMly of iglioruitr 
and infignificaiicc. In fuch IkAances^ k h 
not ontraging probability to fappofe, tint 
the /c&rners might have rifcn to a levd 
with Hit /comedy but for that eartjr^imbibed 
notion of their own fuperiority, on which 
they indolently reded their claim to rcfjpeft, 
and which, therefore, prevented them from 
pnrfnmg the higher path to efteem, trod- 
den by thofe whom pride taught theiai ta 
confider their inferiors, (k) 

In countries where pride is mc^re abut^ 
dant than riches, the mental mifdnef that 
is done by this deep-rooted prejudice, is, 
perhaps, lefs fatal to the reprefiaitativw 
of ancient families, than to the collateral 
branches. A liberal educatioh, if it dott 
not conquer the prejudice here fpokcn of, 
will, by prefenting new afro'ciations, couB- 
teraft its pernicious tendency; while an 
opportunity of enlarging the fphere of ob- 
fervation, by mixing with the inhabitants 

of 
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pf othercoafitries, muftfi^bdueks offenfive 
anrogwce. But to thjc poorer branches 
of g^cat fapiHies no fuqh foiirccs of im- 
provement are open. 3cjf fatisfied witU 
the inherent fupcriority to which they -have 
been taught to imagjpe themfelves bom, 
they feek no other diftinftion j or if ambi- 
tion add its ftimulus, it is not the ambition 
of meriting .eft^em, but the ambition of 
we:ali!h,an4 glpry. Where this fpecies of 
pride has become a national fentiment, it$. 
q>er^tif»2 is not confined to the few noble 
families; who can trace, their lineage to a 
remote period. We (hall fometitpes find 
people whoie genealogical table contains 
pot three generations, aiTuming as much, 
pride and arrogance on account of their 
family, as if they had i^rung from the 
Gnelphs or Gibbelincs. Women, as their 
education is more confined,and their fociety 
Uibre conf rafted than men, may be ob- 
fervcd to retain this fcntiment in greater 
force* In what force it is fometimes by 

them 
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amufcraent tb';6hc mclincd to lattgbf-at*a- 
man folly; bdtyheii we behold k psMfing 
the hand of virtttous raduftrjr, arid ttefttdy- 
hig thofc Wergics of the mind that lead 
fo the accpiifement of moral and iritellcc- 
ttiaT'accompfifhmcnts, tvhifc it fofters\.thc 
meannefs of envy, and the ftiplcrciiRdfilhefs 
of dJfdain, we muft ferioufly defilbreit *as a 
prj^ndice detrimental to the faappineis and 

• improvement 6f focirty. i - 

Beware, then, my friend, of pcrrnkting' 
your children to affume to thfcmfclvcs -any 
merit, on account of the antiqm*ty of the 
fiimily from which they have defcended. 
The charafters of fiich of their anceftors 
as have been diftinguifhcd by talents, wif- 
dom, or virtue, may, indeed, be defcribed 
to them with advantage; but they ought, 
at the fame time, to be made fenfible, that 
it depends upon their own conduft to ren- . 

. der an alliance with fuch refpcdable *tha. 
rasters an honour to themfelves* Let it 

be 
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be their ambition to emulate their virmes; 
but' let .them be taught that fclch' virtues 
would have been equally eftimaWe in the 
fons of a tradefman or mechanic ; and that 
it is the mean ideas which a want of 'edu- 
cation infpires, that alone cbnftitutes what 
ii gaAltd ihc vtdgdri ^ ' .;.':•: : 

• • -While we 'explain to our /children' the 
advantages of education, let us beware of 
engendering pride on account of thefc ad- 
vantages. The pride of fuperior know- 
ledge is feldora the companion of liiperior 
abilities. It is, indeed, altogether incom- 
patible iwith that foundnefs of judgment 
which appreciates things according to their 
real value: and, in the judgment of a 
Chriftian, moral worth* muft, for obvious 
rcafons, outweigh all other confidcraiions. 
Every aflbciaiion, therefore, which tends 
to produce pride on account of any at* 
tainment in knowledge, ought to be vigi* 
lantly guarded againft. But were this C4W- 
tion to be attended to, what would bccomi? 

or 
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of moft ctf the modern fjftems of edtica«^ 
lion? What wonld becomd of all thofe 
ams which have been interned to give 
children iocfa a fmattering of knowledge^ 
at may inflame their vanity, while the xxo^ 
derftanding is* left indarknefs? True hxy^ 
mility, as well as true dignity of mind, iV 
only to be found with the thoronghlf *en* 
lightened ; but pride and arrogance are die 
jnfeparable attendants on fuperficial ac* 
quirements. In our anxious folicitude to 
give our children the appearance of attain- 
ment in knowledge, at an age when i»- 
ture intended that the foundation of know^ 
ledge fhould be deeply laid ; we make 
them fkim the furface of fcience, ufing 
vanity as a (liniulaRt to the unnatural ex- 
ertion. The pride we take in their /eem»' 
ing progrefs, is but too eafily communi- 
cated to the infant mind. The pride thus 
acquired is aggravated by the ideas of fclf^ 
importance, which a child, who finds its 
little attainments objeds of intcrcft to a 

•whole 
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whole ^mily, caimoc fail to enceham. 
This felf-concdt mud be not a little ixu 
creafed by the methods employed to faci- 
litate its mitiation mto the rudiments of 
learning, or rather to cheat it into a know* 
ledge of words and terrrn* Vor this pur- 
pofe it knows invention to be taxed^ and 
fums to be laviflied. With confctoot pride 
it views the expeniive apparatus which if 
to fave it the trouble of induftry and appli- 
caiion, and naturally conceives that amufc* 
ment and the gratification of vanity arc the 
prime obje&s in the education of a gentle^ 
man. Books are now a medium of iofor« 
mation only to the vulgar. For the fortti^ 
nate children of faihion^ more approi>riatc 
means of knouiedgc have been di(cavered# 
The walls of their apartments are covcre4 
with fcicncej the very chairs and nbk% 
arc converted into preceptors in cYery 
branch of literature^ a!id if thh rage for 
giving m&m&on at a '^larue continue, I 
make no doabi that fom^ ii)ge»io4s wea- 

v<?r 
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ver of Kidderminfter may contme to teach 
the dead lan^ges by means of claffical 
carpets! 

To examine the depth of the knowledge 
aoquired by fuch means, belongs to the 
Iccond pan of this work. It is fufficient 
at prcfent that I point out the bad conic- 
^qnences of ony mode of education that ne« 
ceffarily engenders pride and vanity. 

It has been lamented by fome fenfible 
writers upon education, that of the num* 
ber of books profeffedly written for chil- 
dren, there (hould be fo few which can be 
fefcly fecommcndcd ta their peru&l. The 
fear of perverting the judgment at that 
early period, by erroneous or incompre- 
henfibie flatements of h£ts or circumftances, 
has, in my opinion, been fomewhat over- 
rated ; but the danger of inflaming the imai- 
gination, and kindling the paflions, by a 
detail of fiftirious wonders, or falfc and 
ftrained^reprefentations of fuppofed events, 
'is dqferving of our ferious attention. It is 

not 
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not the moral, of the tale alone to "^idsi a 
. difcriminat ing mother will attend : . flic wHl 
carcfiilly obfervc its tendency, wclL know- 
ing that the tendency naay be pernicitans, 
even where thq moral is unexceptionable. 
On the minds of children the moral makes 
but a flight impreflion, but by the paflions 
which it excites, by the train of ideas it ' 
aflbciates, may the tendency of every book 
be determined, ^ 

Thq agency of fupernatural beings^ fucfa 
as. Fairies and Genii, is not ferioufly be- 
lieved m by the child ^vho takes moft de- 
light in perufing the extravagant compofi- 
tions in which thcfc fanciful agents' arc 
introduced; but the impreflion left upon 
the mind may, neverthelcfs, be ftifficieijtly 
powerful to expofe it to>thc infldcnce of 
fuperiliiion in after^Kfc* .. An early tafl« 
for the wonderful naturally difpofes tbe 
mind to credulity ; and by credulity tl^c 
taft:e for the wonderful is.gratified at fo 
cheap a rate, thati^perlbhwhohasjphe- 
. ' ,^r:^ ' riftied 
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I it^ turns with difguft from the fomkl 
lafoniag that woold cnibrce convidioo. 
How many of the qiidemic follies which 
hxire at di&rent periods appeared to infeft 
the human race, might a philofophic ob* 
fenrer trace to this prolific fource ! 

If the ftories of giants and encbanteri, 
of Fairies and Genii, produce a tendency 
to fuperftition, by the powerful impreffion^ 
they leave upon the fancy, we ought to 
rgoice in their eiq>ul(ion from the juvenile 
library; but let us examine what hair there 
fupplied their place. A fwarm of Lilypu- 
tian novels, pretty ftories of pretty matters 
and mtfies, who ride in pretty coaches, and 
are rewarded by fine clothes, and charm- 
ing fweetmeats, for their good behaviour: 
and what impreffion do we fuppofe diefe 
circumftances are calculated to make upon 
the infant mind ? A vague idea of the hap- 
pinefs attendant upon riches and honours; 
a defirc of diftinftion engendered by fialfc 
notions of glory; aad faUe ^cpeftations 

concerning 



concernmg the rewards of vice and virtoet 
Should the imprefliba be too faiot to give 
ftrength and permanence to the pernicious 
aflbciationstbus produced, there is flill an- 
other bad confequence attendant upoA 
thcfe pretty fiftions, that is worthy of our 
confideration. In proportion as they give 
an unneceffary Himulus to imagination, 
they retard the progrefs of the other fa- 
<!uhies of tlic mind;, and while they create 
an infatiable thirft for novelty^ they pro- 
duce a habit*of incident reverie^ wfcich dc- 
ftroys the aftivepowers, by preventing their 
exertion. 1 have known children of un- 
<:ommoirly dull capacities, and who feemed 
ytxy deficient in imagination, who yet took 
great delight in thefe fiftions, -efpecially 
where the events were new and marvel- 
lous; but I never could obferve that any 
of the faculties were in the leaft degree 
^improved by their perufal ; fo far the re- 
i^erfe, that I have generally found the dit 
like to application increafed, and the cap^ 

billity 
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bUity of attention dcftroycd, . after a'Iree 
indulgence in thefe viiionary tales. 

Where the paffions of wonder, terror, 
and furprife, are frequently excited by de* 
fcriptions of the marvellous, fuch a ten* 
dency to thefe paflions may be generated 
as fhall render the mind prone to fuperfti- 
tion and credulity; and though t}ie im- 
prcflion made by fifiioos ^efs improbable 
and abfurd may be more flight and tran* 
fient, they may, ncverthelefs, by means of 
falfe aflbciations, fow the feeds of pride, 
ambition, and vain glory, in tbe infant 
heart. Rather, however, would I permit 
a child to perufe the mod foolifh ftory- 
book that ever the wildeft fancy formed, 
and truft to my own endeavours for counr 
teraftiug its tendency, cither by reafoo or 
ridicule, than hazard the confequcnces of 
betraying my anxiety in fuch a manner as 
muft inevitably excite airiofity and fufpi* 
cion. I honour the principle. from which 
this tender folicitudcto guard every avenue 

to 
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to error certainly fprings J but at the fame 
time rauft freely confefs my apprehcnfion, 
-that the evil coilfequences which may arife 
from leading a child to confider itfclf in the 
light of an extraordinary being, for whom 
the beft books that ever were written for 
children, are not fufficiently wife or good, 
may be of amoreferious nature than any of 
thofe againft which they fo feduloufly guard. 

" The moon fhines at night, when the 
" fun is gone to bed,** is an exprcffion in 
one of Mrs. Barbauld's excellent little books 
for children, and objefted to by Mifs EdgCn 
worth, on account of the erroneous opi- 
nion it conveys.. With all due deference 
to an authority fo refpeiftable, I much quef- 
tion, whether the idea excited by the ex.- 
prei&oa above quoted, can make more 
than a momentary imprefGon On the raoft 
juvenile pupil J while the falfe opinions that 
may be formed of the tutor's motive for 
obliterating the reprobated line, will pro- 
bably give birth to pride and fufpicion,, 

V0I-. If D D paffions 
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paffions that ate oettlier aranficnt nor in* 
noxious* To preferve the tender mind 
from ^e and errcmeous notions upon 
every fubjeft, appcsorsat firftfighttobe 
fery defirable; but to do fo eSeAuaUy, we 
mud (hut up the organs of ienie, for bj 
the impreffions made upon thefe, thoniands 
of erroneous notions are every day re«- 
cetved, at a period when the judgment is 
immatured by experience, and the mind 
incapable of reflcAion. But as thefe im« 
preflions are ffight, the afibclktions formed 
by their means are tranfient^ and may 
therefore be eafily^changed. 

We may obliterate lines, and cnt out 
whole page^ of the boOks we put into our 
children's hands, in the manner recom- 
mended by Mifs Edgeworth, and yet find 
It impoffibk to prevent the mifconceptions 
of infant inexperience, for thefe will often 
attach h\k ideas to a word or fentencc 
which appears to us clear and intelligible* 
Our pains, in this rcfpeft, may be therefore 

ihrown 
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ttoieMro amrf^ while the bod comfeqaences 
may operate ipon the mmd for cten ^ 
Where ^olepages of a bookare impro>» 
per for a child's pemSd^ the book ought 
to be entirely withheld; and whetewe ob* 
fervc words or fentences liaUe to mifcon-^ 
ftriiAioh in a. book we think otbcrwKe un- 
exceptionable, would it not be better to 
Biark them with a pendl, fo a& afterwards 
to examine the child upon them, in order 
to corred any ei^bneous opinion they may 
have conveyed, than to leave him to fiUt 
the chafm by coi^e^hire ? By thus point« 
lag out the errors into which hts unafEfted 
judgment is Uable to fatU, woihall promote 
that teachabIeneisofdif[iofitioii6) e&mtaV. 
to the iuccefs of the ttitor, and repel that 
early vanity, which, however powerful a 
weapon it may be foupd in the hands oi 
the teacher, we cannot but confidcr as in*, 
jurious to the pupil's mtnd. The poffibility 
of converting vanity into pride cannot^ 
upon our principles^ be "admitted as an 

apology 
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apology f^cencobbiging tlie iormer; .fince- 
to tbcfyftcmof moralk wcjbavc adopted 
at oDF'guidii^ tbeyi are eqaUty/j^epngnant 
atod eqdaliy: eShsA^c. .By 'the .love of 
power; wfaichrdrigipbtes in pride^the hapr 
pinefs and mtnc o£ the woridhavc been 
as often and as'gneatly mjored, as by the 
love of falfe 'glory, wfakh has its foorce in 
vanity.' :Nor have we any reafbnito ap*. 
prehend) .thaif by reprefling thefe paifions 
vre (hall inanymeafnre drftroythevigoury 
or. damp- ibe energy of the-mind; finco it 
can be proved' by Vnany examples, that the 
defire of eftcem is a no leis powerfol ftimui- 
)b8 than. the love of praife; and that the 
. complacency which arifes from confcious 
defert, is more gratifying to the heart than 
all the joys of pride or ambition. This 
complacency childiyn ought early to leam 
how to value and to cheriifa. ^^ High 
^ complacency," fays an ingenious writer,* 
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«' isthe moft grateful of all the iffirdioiji* 
^^ It paflefles an eleratioii Itnid i fuavity 
'^ peculiar to itfelf« It is permabenc fatii« 
*^faaioI^ enjoying the full approbation 6f 
^^ reafon, ^nd confequeutly it fuffcri no 
•« alloy from the ftrugglc of contending 
" paffions or oppofitc dcfircs. When it 
*^ is infpired by our own condu£l| it is ao> 
" companied by felf-approbation or the 
<' teftimony of an applauding conlciencCi 
" enlivened, perhaps, by the voice of gri* 
" titude, and enriched by the cftccm of thi; 
*^ worthy. If it proceeds from the con* 
^' duA of others, it augments the pleafurei 
^^ of affeAion, frlendfliip, and gratittide*'' 
This fpecies of felf-complaceocy om 
pupils ought early to learn bow to diftiiu 
gui(h from that pride which proceeds from 
an erroneous opinion of ow^$ ownjncriu 
The one is frequently focuul in tmioa wilii 
humility: the other is accompanied by ar^ 
rogancc Compbceocy is produced bf 
ihc approhatioD of cftctm: nmty by tfae 



JaMerjr of eJiniradcm. The good bdia- 
vkntf of iMdfm ought, therefore, to be 
ai^oved, but never too highly praifed. 
The iodicatioiis of zppnhsdoa are, in« 
deed, lb csifily wulerftood, even it a teiy 
carljr age, that a prodent mother will find 
no occafion for a hvHh ofe of the ftinralus 
<tf prasfe. Should it even prmc odidr« 
urife, of whkh I have little apprdienfions, 
I flK>ukl rather thatony child -was to con- 
tsaoe dnU, than to become vain glorious 
I^ laying afide onr partiality, we permit 
otafehxes to obferve the natural difpofitions 
of children wirh attention, we fhall be con- 
vinced, that where the animal fpirits have 
not been diecked by injadicious reftraim, 
or uanecefiary feverity, they will be faffi^ 
eiendy vivacious without the aid of vanity. 
Thus, my dear Friend, have I endea^ 
voured as far as my knowledge and capa- 
city extended, to point out the method 
moft^likely to enfure fuccefs in the cultiva- 
tion of the heart. In urging the neceflity 

of 



t^ pajiog a flrift actpidoii Co the bias 
given to the mab fpriogs of human aAion, 
the defires and averfions of the foul^ I 
think I am fanfiioned by the wifcknn and 
experience of mankind in every age and 
nation. But in examining the aflbciaf ions 
produ6live of k>ve and hatred, I am aware 
diat I have in ibme pointt been kd to diil , 
fent from opinions generally received, and 
to ob^cA to pra£tices generally adopted. I 
am, therefore, prepared to exped the op- 
pofition of prgudlce, though I hope my 
motive will flielter me from cenfure. 

Firmly perfuaded that where, by inju- 
dicious zeal, the ideas of pain and mifery 
have been early aiSbciated with the ideas 
of religion and virtue, religion and vir- 
tue will have little influence on the hcan« 
I have ventured to point out what appears 
to me to be the means by which thefe lin- 
fortunate aflbciations are frequently pro- 
duced; and thoroughly convinced that falfe 
ideas of happincfs, early and powerfully 

connc£^ed 
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conneftcd witholyeAs ia their natures vaia 
and perifliabie, lead to mifcry and difap* 
pointment) I have earnefUy enforced the 
neceifity of attending to thefe affociations, 
and of tracing them to their fource. 

The fentiments which I have propofed 
to your ccmiideration, are the fruits of re- 
fleflion, obfervadon, and experience; but 
far from wiihing to impofe my opinions 
upon you with the confidence of pretended 
infallibility; I only wiih you to examine 
them with attention, and to decide upon 
them, as your own candour and good fenfe 
(hall determine. 



ADDITIONAL 



ADDITIONAL • 

* 

NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 

TO THE 

FIRST VOLUME. 



(A.) p. 42. 

^INCE the publication of the Firft Edition/^ 
^ the following paflage of Majebranche, has 
offered itfelf as a confirmation of the theory It 
have adopted : — 

^^Les Paffions les plus injuftes et les plus, 
*^ dangereufes sont toutes les efpece&d'aver-, 
*' fion. La raifon de cela est que les maux d^, 
^' cette vie touchent plus vivement Tame que-; 
*^ les biens. Le fentiment de douleur eft pluf , 
*^ vifque le fentiment de plaifir. Et fi Ton. 
*^ trouve des gens indifferens aux plaifirs et aux 
*^ honneurs, il eft difficile d'en trouyer qui fouf-> 
^^ frent la douleur et le mepris (Sins iixquietude.^ . 

^^ Lorsquf 
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^* Lorsque I'tgnorance et It fbiblesse aceom« 
^' pagnent la naine et la crainte^ il fe produit 
^' fans cefle des jugemens violens et injuftes, 
^^ et des phaiitomes horribles. Pour changer 
^' un esprit poflede dc ces paffions^ il faut un 
'' plus grand miracle, que celui qui convertit 
*' St. Paul." 



(b.) p. 76. 

An incident that made a deep imprefllion 
upon me in childhood, occurs to 'my recollec- 
tion, as explanatory of what is here advanced. 
A fav0«rite little horfe on which I firft learned 
to ride, had conceived Fuch an antipathy to the 
feund of a drum, as to become quite unma- 
nageable whenever he was within hearing of 
the hated noife. By the advice of a feniible 
fiftor, this antipathy was entirely conquered 
in the conrfe of a few days. The horfe who, 
ky bis dtreftion, had been kept for a conlider- 
able time witfiout food^ was brought out into 
the court, where a drum was beat in his ears. 
He flartled and kicked as uiual; but when 
fome com was put upon the drum, he by de- 
grees began to eye it with lefs averiion^ and at 

length 
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length ventured to tafte the tempting grain. 
The grain was removed^ and the drum again 
beat; he ftartled lefs than formerly, and by 
the time the experiment had been four or five 
times repeated, became not only reconciled to 
the found, but evidently to rdifti it as the fig- 
nal of enjoyment. What was this, but coun- 
terafting one powerful aflbciation by means 
•f smother flill more powerful ? . 



(C.) p- 79. 

When we take a cool furvey of the difputcs 
that have mod violently agitated the paffions of 
mankind, we are aftonifhed at thb apparent infig- 
iftificaDce of the queftions which have at certain ' 
times embroiled the human race; and do not 
fail to give ourfelvcs credit for fuperior wifdom, ■' 
as we think it titterly impoflible that we (hould 
ever have been led to confidcir fuch trifles as 
matters of importance. People accuftomed to 
ccfledlion \yill, however, make different con- 
clulions. Good or evil may, it is true, be no 
longer fo Wrongly affociated in our minds with 
the cut or colour of a iacerdotal garment, as to 

inflame 
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enflamc the (Eaffions of love or hatred^ in tbe 
fanic degree as we are told it did, 

*^ When ciril dudgeon firft grew high» 
^' And men fell out, they knew not why ; - 
'* When hard words, jeaIou£es» and fears, 
" Set folks together by the ears." 

But are there uo popular prejudices in the pre- 
fent day, which pofterity may in their turn be 
inclined to pity or deride? Do we now never 
condemn opinions, but on a thorough invefti- 
gation of their nature and tendency; and doesT 
oppofition in fentiment never, in thefe enlight- 
ened times, produce animofity, rancour, ai\d 
hatred ? Alas ! I fear, that if many, even of 
those who truft " that they too have the Spirit 
" of God," were to be a(ked for a reaibn of the 
hope that is in them, they would adduce this 
very hatred againft thofe who differ from them^ 
as its fureft proof. 

The ftrength of thefe aflbciations becomes 
more evident, when we obferve their power in 
affci^ing the judgment, even in matters obvious 
to the examination of the fenfes. I have, in 
early life, known fome good old Jacobites, who, 
after feeing all the females of the prefent reign-^ 
ing family, would have pcrfifted in the b^ief, 

that 
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that all the Houfe of Hanover werfe ugly and 

unamUble! .Axid.fomeof the old iDdepeudent 

^hool^who^ though: fond ofpiuik, hated tlie 

ipund of an organ^ merely thi^ugh the force of 

that aifociation which had attaohed the idea of 

cpifcppal >ypr<l^ip,to the found. . We ipay fniilji 

at. fuch. fiUy prejudices : but what (hall we fay 

to thpfe of ^ J^nfon? -i v:: •-:•: - - 

. " .. ' • '• ■• • ' ■". 

(p.) p. 103. , „ , ' 

^ ^May I in. this place be permitted a renuon- 
flrance; to the inhabitants of great towns^ whofe 
poor infants are doomed, for ;the fake of air and 
,e}fercife, to be dragged through croiided ftreetsj 
er even after they have acquired the ufe of their 
l^s, to have their limbs fettered'by the be- 
numbing grafp of a wearied and reju<9:ant fer^ 
vant, who heavily moves along, or relieve^ 
hcrfelf by fitting down to chat with fome fellow 
labourer, to the great edification of her infant 
charge, and the probable improvement of her 
own morals. 

Are tht.Te, then, no places to be found, where 
children might be fafely left to find amufement 
for themielves? The inhabitants of country 
tpwi^s could furely, at the expenpe of a very 

trifling^ 
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tiifliiq; fiiblcription, procure fiifficielit plajr. 
groutxi fbr their chtldfcn; and even in the me^ 
tropolisy how eonM the indoforea that adorft 
the centre of every Iquarey be fo uicfi^ eitt* 
fioytd^ or io agreeably ornamented^ as by being 
Converted to thb ptirpofe? At timeS) indeed, 
you may, perhaps, fee fome of the privileged ehil*^ 
dren of the fquare in this facred fpot; but never 
do you fee the poor little beings left to enjoy 
the liberty of nature. Even in this place of 
fafety their fteps mail be watched by a train of 
attendants, or, perhaps, by their wearied arma^ 
dragged in (low and folemn pace reimd and 
round the dull and joylefs feene. Why tor- 
ture them with attendants, where no attendance 
is neceffary? What harm could befal them, if 
left to themfelves? If no boys above a certaitt 
age were admitted, the younger children might 
amufe, but they could not injure each other, 
A fell upon the foft grafs, did it even happen, 
would be infinitely lefs injurious to their tender 
limbs, than the rude pulls they frequently meet 
with. The expence of a gate-keeper would be 
a trifling matter among the opulent families of 
the neighbourhood. A ticket might be deli- 
vered to him from every fervant, on which he 

fliouia 
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ftould inftantly mark the minute of admiiSony 
and repeat the iaaie when the children were 
taken awily^ hy which means the (ervantf 
Would not have it in their poy^er to deceive. 
Let mothers who are apprehenfive of the con* 
fequences of this promifcaous intercourfe of 
chiMreu of different ages^ take the trouble of 
going to the Foundlii^ Hofpital at the cbil* 
dren's play^hours. It is a delightful fight to a 
philanthropic mind; they will there behold 
the genuine efiufions of nature. In the tendcT 
care the elder takes of the younger^ they will 
fee the unfophifticated benevolence of the 
youthful heart. I fpeak not this from conjec<» 
ture but from obfervaUon. It was long my 
favourite walk. ' A refidence in the neighbour- 
hood gave me an opportunity of frequently in- 
dulging myfelf in the pleafurc of contemplating 
this groupe of innocent and happy beihgs, en- 
joying themfelves without fear or rcllraint; and 
never did I fee the fortunate objeds of this ad« 
. mirably well-condiufted charity thus employed, 
without making a comparifon between them 
and the poor little languid joylefs beings, who 
are doomed to the conftant fupcrintendance oi" 
a train of domeftics., 

i am 
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(p.) p.lHi 

I am much delighted to find iKy owu obfer« 
Vations upon thefubjed confirmed by the opi< 
nion of a fuperior mind, and (ball ^adly avail 
myfelf of the opportunity of enforcing it upon 
your confideration by fuch fuperior eloquence. 

** That implicit credulity is the mark of a 
" feeble mind," lays Stewart, " will not be 
** difputcd: But it may not, perhaps, be as ge- 
" nerally acknowledged, that the fame is the 
'^ cafe with unlnnited fcepticifm; on the con- 
** trarj', we are fometimes apt to afcribe this 
•' difpofition to a more than ordinary vigour of 
•* intellci^. Such a prejudice was by no means 
*^ unnatural at that period, in the hiftory of 
•* modern Europe, when reafon firft began to 
^^ throw ofl* the yoke of authority; and when 
•^ it unqueftionably required a fuperiority of 
*^ underftanding, as well as of intrepidity, for 
'^ an individual to refift the contagion of pre- 
** vailing fuperftition . But in the prefent age, in 
** which the tendency of faftiionable opinions 
*' is di really oppofite to thofe of the vulgar, the 
** philofophical creed, or the philofophical fcep- 
*' ticifm, of by far the greater number of thofe 
^^ who value themfelves on their emancipation 
' *^ from 
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** from popular errors, arifes from the very fame 
*' wTaknefs with the credulity of the multi* 
** tude J nor is it going far to fay with Roulieau^ 
^* that he who^ in the end of the eighteenth 
'^ century J has brought himself to dbnndoh 
*^ all his early principles without discrimind'- 
** fiohy would probably have been a bigot in 
^^. the days of the Lkaguc^ Iii the mi'dft ot 
^^ thefe contrary impulfes of fafliiohaWe and 
** of vulgar prejudices, he aloiie evinces tnc 
'^ fu'periority and the ftreiigth of his niinif, who 
^^^is able to difentahgle truth from error, ahd to 
*^ oppofe the clear conclufions of his own lin- 
*' biaffed faculties to the united clamburs of lU- 
*^ pe'rilitiori and of falfe philofophy. Such fire 
*^ the men whom nature inarks out to bi; the 
^* lights of the world, to fix the wa;vering'x>pi- 
^^ nions of the multitude, and to imjprefs th^ 
** Own charafters on that of the age.'*^ 



(p.) p. 150v 

On the fiibjeft of religJoiw inffruftionimuch 
eloquence has been employed by ati admired 
.writer, whofe obfervations on the neceflSty of 

VOL. I. & X embuing: 
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epibuing ihc mind with early principle arc fd 
|udicious^ ai^d vybofc aj^mcnts- arc fo ionprcf«» 
five, that I can add nothing to their weight. 
But while I profcfs my cfteem for the motives 
which influenced, and my admiration of the 
talents which executed, this valuable work; it 
would be inconfiftent with my notions of fin- 
•cerityj did I not avow my dident to fome of the 
inferences and opinions there ilated. In the 
chjstpter which explains ^* the neceffity and 
•*. duty of early inftru6lion by analogy with hu- 
'' man learning," there is much that is excel- 
l^t; but if I underiiand the fcopeof the argu- 
meots made ufe of in that and the following 
ct^pter, they are intended to enforce the ne-r 
ccffity of initiating the young pupil into all 
thofe myfteries of our holy faith, which have 
fo'many ag^s excrcifcd the wifdom, the learn-. 
ing, the ingenuity, and^ would to God I could 
not add, the temper of fchoolmen and divines. 
Without combating the propriety, I fhall con- 
tent myfelf with pointing out the impoffibi- 
lity of giving clear ideas upon abftnife fubjefls 
to f hildren. In early life I was accuftomed to 
.behpid . the frequent trial of the experiment. 
I have known nuny children who, at eight or 

ten 



ten yeats of age, could repeat long commenU- 
ries on the Confession of t^aithy exptanationi 
of explanations on the doftrines of adoption^ 
juftification, and original fin ; but confefs I never 
met with one whofe mind feemed to be fo far 
imprefled, as to have any rational notion of the 
principles upon which thefc articles of faith 
were founded. They had, indeed, learned them, 
as Mrs. More dire6ls, *^ as names and things 
*' on which our salvation hangs;''' and on that 
account venerated them for a time as inconi- 
prehenfible myfteries, aflbciating the idea of 
wickednefs and reprobation to all that did not 
repeat the fame belief in the fame words. But 
what were the confequences of this fpecies of 
inftruftion? Some, by having all their notions 
of religion cotjiprifed in Xhok peculiar doctrines 
which they were taught to confider as its fun- 
damental principles, doftrines which they were 
forced to venerate before they could be made to 
comprehend, continued to fubftitute a blind 
adherence to their feft, and a pious hatred to 
every other description of Chriftians, for that 
religion \yhich purifieth the heart, and teaches 
unbounded love to Goii and man! Others, 
on finding that fome, points which they had 

been 
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hepa taught to confider as eflcntial,^ (and with 
which they had aflpciated all their ideas of the 
truth of Chriilianity) were not pcrfeftly tena- 
ble^ made no fcruple to relinqui(h the \yhole; 
and r may truly fay, the moft confirmed infi- 
dels I have ever known were of this defcrip- 
tjpn of perfons. I pcrfeAly agree with Mrs, 
More in the propriety of taking example of 
pur Saviour for our model in the inftruftion of 
jrouth. Sincerely do I agree with her, in ear- 
ncttly recommending it to my readers to *' teach 
•* as their blefled Saviour taught, by interefting 
** parables; whicb> while they correAed the 
'* beart, left fome cxercife for the ingenuity in 
'* the folution, and for the feelings in their ap- 
*^ plication. To teach as h e taught, by feizing 
'• on furrounding objefts, paffing events, local 
•' circumftances, peculiar charaAers, apt allu- 
f^ fions^juft analogy, appropriate illuftration." 
To teach as hb taught (I ihould beg leave to 
add) not by loading the memor)', and perplex- 
ing the mind wiih fubjefts beyond its comprc- 
benfion; but by exciting in the foul the fpirit 
of fervent piety to God and love to man; 
bringing into conilant exercife the bell afTec- 
ligns of the heart— gratitude, hope, joy, and 

charity. 
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charity. Above all, to teach as he taught, fay 
felting au example of the purcft virtue. 

(G.) p. 254, 

[The reference to this Note has been omitted.] 

The tcftimony of the African travellers, 
Lqdyard and Park, may with propriety be ad- 
duced in fupport of what has been advancpd, 
f^ I have always remarked," fays Ledyard, 
f whofe words are repeated by Mr. Park) " that 
^^ women in all countries are civil and obliging, 
■^ tender and humane; that they are ever inch- 
*^ ned to be gay and cheerful, timorous and mo- 
** deft; and that they do not hefitate, like men, 
^* to perform a generous aftion. Not haughty, 
^^ not arrogant, not fupercilious; they are full 
^^ of courtefy, and fond of fociety: qiorc liable 
'^ in general to err than man, but ia general 
*^ alfo more virtuous, and performing more 
*^ good aftioiw^ than he. To a woman, whc- 
" ther civilized or favage, I never- addrefled 
*^ myfelf in the language of decency s^nd fricnd- 
*^ fliip, without receiving a decent and friendly 
^* anfvver; with man it ha^ often been other- 
*^ wife. In. wandering over the barren plains 

«of 
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V of inhoTptttblc Denmark, through honeft 
*^ Sweden, and frozen Lapland, rude and chur- 
'^liih Finland, unprincipled Ruflia, and the 
'* wide-fpread regions of the wandering Tar- 
*^ tar; if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or fick, the wo- 
" men have ever been friendly to me, and uni* 
** fonnly fo : and to add to this virtue (fo worthy 
*' the appellation of benevolence), thefe aft ions 
** have been performed in fo free and fo kind 
•* a manner, that if I was dry, I drank the 
•* fwecteft draught, and if hungry, I ate the 
" coarfe morfcl with a double rclifli/* 



(h.) p. 288. 

On the fubjcft of felf-command, proceeding 
from the early praftice of felf-denial, I have 
juft met with fome admirable obfervations in 
an anonymous volume, e\'idently the produc- 
tion of an accomplifhcd and reflefting mind. 
A fhort extraA may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

The Scottlfti fchoohnafter haNing undertaken 
to prove the advantages of a claffical education 
to men in ever}' fpliere of life, inftances the 
fuccefs of his countrymen as a proof of his af- 

fertion. 
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fertioa. The infcr.cace is denied by his oppo- 
nent, wh© will not allow that this fuccefs i$ 
owing to their knowledge of Latin, 
. ," To what is it then owing?" 

^ To their fuperior temperance; fuperior pa- 
^ tience under trying circumftances ; ftipcrioi: 
[ fidelity to their truth; and upremitting a4te?t' 
•' tion to their duty/ 

'^ And what can this poffibly proceed from, 
^' (cries the fchoolijiafter, exultingly) but from 
*^ their acquaintance with thofe illuftrious cha- 
^^ ra6ters of antiquity^ whofe godlike lentiments 
** and conduft fumifh fuch noble examples for 
y imitation? What can produce impreffions of 
*^ temperance, patience, and content, fuperior 
*/. to a Cincinnatus? What convey to a youth- 
^^ ful mind leflbns of true fortitude, magnani- 
^' mit}', and inflexible fidelity, more efle£lually 
'^ than the uniform fteadinefs of thofe immor- 
" tal men, who, in the very acme of danger, 
*^ and amidft the overwhelming crafh of ruin 
<^ and calamity, perfevered in their duty to 
" their countr\', and fo often by mere dint of 
*^ intrepidity, faved the Republic, when totter- 
^^ ing on the ver\' verge of defiruciion? No 
" wonder our countr\mcn make fo refpeitible 

" a figure, 
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** a figure, when <uch examples a^s the Grcefc 
** and Roman hiftories fiimifli, arc held up to 
** them in their youth, implanted iti their tea- 
** der minds, and in a manner incorporated 
-** with their natures ! Yes, depend upoh it, 
^* fir, that the fucccfe of our countrymen is 
** chiefly, if not wholly, owing to their eaily 
** acquaintance with the Roman Claffics/' 
^ I am very forry (returns his adveriar)') 

* that I cannot pay the Rbftiahis fo high a com- 

* pliment. The fuccefs to which you allude, 

* is certainly owing to a fuperior education, 
' Hut not fuch as you recommend. It is the 

* fuperior education of early restraint oppofed 

* to early indulgence] of rigid economj/y to 

* extravagance I of habitual temperance ^ ta 

* habitual p/M^ttre; of examples of prudence 
' and religion, to folly, diflblulcriefs, aod vice. 

* Early impreffions have, indeed, a very power- 
'ful effeft upon future condu6l; habits long 
^ eftablifhed have ftrll a greater. It is, there- 
' fore, of infinite importance to future fuccefs, 

* tliat our children be educated fo as to enable 

* them to encounter the inevitable viciflitudcs 
^ of life with firmnefs and fortitude; and what 
' i.*', perhaps, ftill raoreeflential to human com- 

* forl^ 
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• fort, to feel the inconveniences annexed to 
^ an unfavourable change of fituation as little 
^ as poffible. He who wifhes to leave his fon 
' an inheritance of felicity, ought ftudloufly to 
^ lay up for him, as foon as he can, fuch 2. stock 
^ of restraints and refusals^ as may, in due 

* time, yield a feafonable and plenteous in* 
^ creafe. Indulgence in the early part of life ' 
^ is thefure fource of future neceffities; and an 
^ habitual gratification of what are called the 
^ good things of this world, the heaviefl and 
^ moft grievous tax that can poffibly be laid on 
^ future tranquillity.'* 

(k.) p. 400. 

It is by a familiar operation of the aflbciating 
principle, that fpiritual pride is at firft pro- 
duced. Where the idea of Divine favour and 
Divine approbation has been exclusively at- 
tached, not to the truly religious in an extent- 
five and comprehenfive fenfe, but to the be- 
lievers in any peculiar dogma, the holders of 



* See Memoirs of Charles Macpherfon, efq; pub- 
hlhcd at Edinburgh, 1800. 
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iny peculiar opinion, the felf-complacency that 
will naturally arife from the confcioufnefs of 
this contra^ed fpecies of merit, mufl infallibly 
generate pride. All ideas of meritorioufnefs be- 
ing attached to the few who embrace the fame 
opinions, and ideas of demerit and reprobation 
Httaclicd to thofe who oppole them, the fpirit 
of benevolence muft be in a great meafure de- 
ftroyed. By the ftrength of thefe aiTociations 
has the fire of perfecution been kindled, and 
the pure and lambent flame of Chriftian cha- 
rity extinguifhed. 
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